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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GAELIC  ;      • 

LETTERS  CONNECTED  WITH  THOSE  FORMERLY 

PUBLISHED. 

/T  V  ^  v\-V ,  W.r  ^.P.vNA^  C  ^'\ '''  ^-  '^' '  c^^V") 

-^  IN  TWO,  VOLUMES. 


BY  TBE  AUTHOR  OF  *'  LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


A  land  of  apparitions— «mpty  shades. — ^Young. 


■M 


I  reo&mmend,  though  at  the  risk 
Of  popular  disgust,  yet  boldly  still. 
The  cause  of  piety,  and  sacred  truth. 
And  virtue,  f»nd  those  scenes  which  God  ordained 
Should  best  secure  them,  and  promote  them  most- 
Scenes  that  I  love,  and  with  regret  perceive 
Forsaken^  or  through  folly  not  enjoyed.— -Cowper.. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO 

SIR  WALTER  FARQUHAR,  Bart; 


DEAR  SIR, , 

Though  I  well  know  that  thfe  recol- 
lection of  your  native  land  will  ever  be 
dear  to  you,— ^though  the  manners  and 
opinions  that  are  about  to  pass  away, 
and  mingle  with  the  things  that  have 
been,  still  retain  an  interest  for  you, — 
and  though  I  should  feel  pleasure  in  a* 
wakening  that  interest, — these  are  not 
the  motives  of  this  address.  I  know 
not  that  I  ought,  (even  though  I  had  the 
power,)  to  withdraw  your  attention  from 
tbe  weighty  concerns  which  continually 


'^  ?~V  -"^j  «r*s  tnr 


(     vi     ) 

engross  your  time,  and  exercise  your  hu- 
manity :  Nor  shall  I,  •  however  it  might 
gratify  my  private  feelings  to  do  so,  take 
the  liberty  of  expressing  here  what  I 
think  on  this  last  subject ;  my  intention 
in  this  address  being  merely  to  have  an 
occasion  for  saying,  that 

I  am,  ^ 

With  the  highest  esteem. 
Respect,  and  gratitude, 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant^i 

The  Authob-. 


TO  THE  READER. 


I  CONSIDER  this  work  as  a  kind  of  ad- 
junct to  tho^e  poems  and  letters  of  mine 
which  have  already  met  with  so  mnch 
indulgence  from  the  Public,  The  super- 
stitions of  the  highlands,  and  the  nation^ 
al  manners  that  blend  with,  or  originate 
from  them,  are  here  fully  delineated. 
In  connection  with  the  writings  already 
mentioned,  this  work  Completes  tha.t  pic-^ 
ture  of  highland  life,  of  which  my  other 
writings  presented  casual  sketches  or 
broken  features. 

These  volumes  are  not  offered  to  the 
public  as  the  result  of  labour  or  study. 
They  contain  merely  the  overflowings  of 
a  mind  filled  with  retrospective  views  of 
the  past,   and  reflections  suggested  by: 


deep  feeling,  and  long  and  close  observ- 
ation among  scenes  of  peculiar  interest. 

I  have  been  encouraged  to  pour  forth 
these  retrospections,  by  a  conviction  that 
my  other  writings  derived  their  chief  in- 
terest from  the  fidelity  of  the  delineations 
they  presented,  and  the  images  they  re- 
flected, of  a  mode  of  life  more  primitive 
than  what  is  usually  met  with. 

The  ktt^^s  added  were  selected  ffom 
many  others,  as  in  a  manner  completing 
the  series  already  published.  The  au- 
thor, when  no  longer  connected  with 
scenes  so  peculiar  and  so  endeared  ta^ 
her  recollections,  cannot  expect  to  pre- 
serve  that  interest  in  the  minds  of  o- 
ethers,  which  she  is  conscious  was  in  a 
great  measure  derived  from  local  cir-  ^ 
eumstances. 

Edinburgh,    \ 
May  20.  1811.  j 
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ESSAY  L 

Oji  the  Supe^^stitions  of  the  Highlands^ 
tlieir  Origin^  and  Tendency^ 


PREFATORY  ESSAY. 

Unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  prison,  in  this  fleshly  nook.  MiLtoir* 


^T^HEN   nations,    in    the   progress    of 

knowledge  and  refinement,  hkve  arrived 

at  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  are 

thus  enabled  to  take  extensive,  views  of 

life  and  manners,  from  the  height  to 
Vol.  I.       ^  A 
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"which  they  have  attained,  they  begin  to 
,  look  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and 
self-gratulation  on  those  wider  regions 
still  inhabited  by  tribes,  as  rude  and 
barbarous  as  their  own  ancestors  have 
"been  at  a  remoter  period. 

Among  others,  slowly  advancing  in 
gradual  progression  from  rudeness  to  re- 
finement, we  find  much  to  excite  our 
wonder  and  compassion;  yet  often  feel 
ourselves  compelled  to  stoop  from  all 
the  pride  of  science,  to  bestow  our  tri- 
bute of  esteem  or  admiration  on  the  ta- 
lents that  sometimes  illuminate  the  gloom 
of  ignorance,  or  the  mild  affections  and 
faithful  attachments  that  sometimes  en- 
dear the  abodes  of  humble  simplicity. 

The  comparison  between  an  unciviliz^ 
^d  and  highly  illuminated  people,  must 
certainly  be  very  much  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  We  should  cultivate  the  gar- 
den to  very  little  purpose,  if  its  produc- 
tions were  not  more  beautiful  and  mor^ 


(  ^  ) 

dbundaht  than  those  of  the  wildel'nesSk 
Yet  the  natural  taste  that  leads  us  to 
wander  and  to  speculate  with  a  kind  of 
nameless  pleasure  among  the  wildest  re- 
cesses of  the  forest  or  the  fell,  does  not 
abate,  but  exalt  our  delight  in  the  fer- 
tility and  beauty  of  cultivated  scenes : 
On  the  contrary,  the  pleasure  is  height^ 
•ened  hy  contrast. 

The  anology  betwixt  the  sensations  1 
have  been  describing,  and  the  intellec* 
tual  pleasure  derived  from  contemplating 
the  human  mind  in  its  native  state,  op 
posed  to  that  to  which  the  highest  cul- 
ture can  exalt  it,  holds  very  closely^ 
Were  we  to  land  on  some  savage  island, 
where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod, 
nor  his  hand  remoted  incumbrance  or 
evened  access,  we  should  be  harrassed 
with  fears  and  perplexed  with  intricacies 
The  tangled  luxuriancy  of  a  thorny  wild 

Would  obstruct  our  path ;  and  from  the 
gloom  of  the  impenetrable  thicket,  th^ 
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lurking  tiger,  or  the  envenomed  serpent 
would  seem  ready  to  spring ;  and  at  least 
haunt  the  startled  imagination. 

What  nature  appears  to  the  senses  un^ 
cultivated  and  unsubdued  by  man, — man, 
savage  and  unsocial,  appears  to  the  un- 
derstanding, before  his  mind  has  been  ele- 
vated by  patriotic,  or  softened  by  tender 
feelings;   before  he  has  respected    the 
ties  of  close  affinity,   and  endeavoured 
to  extend  them  to  his  tribe ;  before  he 
has  tasted  the  sweets  of  social  life,  and 
"  the    sympathies    of  love  and  friend- 
"  ship  dear;"  nay,  before  he  has  been 
in  any  degree  "  smit  with  the  love  of 
**  sacred    song/'    the    first    and   surest 
symptom   of  unfolding  intellect.     The 
solitary,    cruel,    selfish,   and   capricious 
savage,   far  from  forming  an  object  of 
amusing  speculation,  fills  us  with  sensa- 
tions of  mingled  horror  and  disgust,  such 
as   we   feel  at  the  Yahoo  pictures   of 
Swift;  and  make  us,    like  his  reader. 


(  *  ) 

slmdder  at  owning  our  fellow  nature 
with  a  being  so  degraded. 

But  among  a  people,  whose  progress 
towards  civilization,  is  so  far  advanced, 
that  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  have  been  calU 
ed  forth,  preceding  the  light  of  science, 
as  the  morning  star  and  the  dusky  dawn 
do  the  effulgence  of  the  sun.  Among  such 
people,  the  mind. finds  something  to  dwell 
on  th^t  is  soothing  and  satisfactory.  We 
contemplate  nations  in  this  state,  with 
a  feeling  like  that  which  every  unspoilt 
mind  derives  from  the  innocent  prattle 
of  such  children  as  are  not  confined  in 
artificial  trammels,  but  allowed  to  ex- 
press their  own  thoughts  in  their  own 
words.  We  feel  all  the  comparative  con- 
sciousness, that  we  can  think  deeper,' 
and  express  ourselves  better  ;  yet,  mak- 
ing the  due  allowances,  we  wonder  how 
tiiey  think  so  soundly,  and  speak  so  welL 

To  this  wonder  is  added  the  nev^n 
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failing  charm  af  simplicity,  and  the  de- 
light we  take  in  detecting  the  first 
motions  as  they  arise-  in  the  untutored 
breast;  and  assisting  the  retrograde  view, 
we  love  ta  indulge  of  our  own  feelings 
and  opinions,  during  that  guileless  pe-^ 
riod. 

These  nearly  resemble  the  general 
motives,  that  prompts  us  to  explore  witfr 
a  curiosity,  ardent  and  not  useless,  the 
characters  and  manners  of  nations  such 
ds  I  have  described.  The  philosopher^ 
ind  politician  may  be  stimulated  in 
their  researches  by  many  other  causes ;: 
but  these  are  the  leading  sentiments  ot 
those  who  merely  wish  to  be  pleased  and 
informed. 

Whoever  has  observed  the  very 
great  pains  taken  by  men  of  capaci-. 
Ous  mind  and  enlightened  curiosity,  to, 
trace  the  progress  of  mind  in  remote  and 
uncivilized  countries,  as  well  as  through, 
ttie  remote  and  dbscure  periods  of  local 


r 


(    ^    ) 

history  or  natural  records,  must  wonder 
at  our  countrymen  in  particular.    Their ' 
dfligent  search   of  what  is  remote,  and 
in  a  great  measure  unattainable  in  the 
history  of  mind  and  manners,  and  total 

neglect  of  what  is  obvious  and  within 
reach,  nay,  concealed  in  the  recesses  ^ 
of  their  native  country,— *is  not  merely 
strange,  but  altogether  unaccountable^ 
They  have  bewildered  thgnselves  in  end- 
less and  fruitless  researches,  regarding 
the  ancient  Scythians  and  modern  Tar- 
tars, the  Belgae,  the  Gauls,  the .  Goths, 
the  more  modem  Danes.  I  speak  at 
random,  and  merely  repeat  a  string  of 
names  of  which  I  know  very  little,  and 
they  cannot  know  very  much.  In  the 
mean  time,  their  curiosity  seems  very 
moderately  excited  by  the  greatest  of 
possible  curiosities — even  by  the  remains 
of  tht  most  ancient,  unmingled,  and  ori- 
ginal people  in  Europe  :  of  a  people  who, 
surrounded  by  strangers^  have  preserved 
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for  a  series  of  ages,  which  no  records  can 
trace,  their  national  spirit^  their  nation- 
al language,  their  national  habits,  thei^ 
national  poetry,  and,  above  all,  their  na- 
tional mode  of  thinking  and  expressing 
their  thoughts ;  their  stile  of  manners^ 
and  strain  of  conversation,  and  still  more 
their  local  traditions,  and  family  genea- 
logies in  one  uninterrupted  series. 

Why  has  not^this  wide  field  for  specu- 
lation been  explored.  Why  have  the 
lovers  of  useful  knowledge  neglected  to 
dig  into  a  mine  so  rich  in  science ;  even 
that  most  valuable  science,  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature. 

But  the  lovers  of  this  coy  science, 
have  too  long  delayed  to  follow  her  to 
her  I'etreat.  In  the  deep  recesses  of  our 
Alpipe  glens,  they  might  have  wooed 
and  won  the  nymph  who  presides  over 
the  hidden  treasure^  of  antique  lore. 
In  the  Celtic  Muse,  they  would  have 
found  an  Egeria,who  would  have  enlight- 


« 
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cned  them  by  her  mystic  counsels,  and 

told  them  the  secrets  of  other  times,  now 
doomed  to  long  oblivion.     Now  it  is  too 

late. 

Tha,  caimine  Malmhine  gu  dian."* 

The  fair  form,  where  inspiration  has 
for  so  many  ages,  awaked  the  bard,  ani- 
mated the  hero,  and  soothed  the  lover* 
is  fast  gliding  into  the  mist  of  obscu- 
rity, and  will  soon  be  no  more  than  a 
remembered  dreanS,  "  When  the  hun- 
"  ter  awakes  from  his  noon-day  slumber, 
**  and  has  heard  in  his  vision  the  spirits 
"  of  the  hill." 

The  neglect  of  pretenders  to  science, 
in  omitting  to  acquire  a  language, 
through  which  so  much  is  to  be  known, 
and  the  apparent  indifference  of  natives, 
in  not  producing  at  an  earlier  period,  in- 

*  The  literal  translation  of  these  words  is,  **  The  steps 
of  Malvina  drew  near.  But  the  metaphorical,  signification 
is  more  properly.  The  steps  of  Malvina  are  departing—^ 
they  drew  near  to  the  awful  forms  of  her  fathers,  to  the 
**  Cloudy  Tabernacles,*'  of  souls  escaped  from  suffering  an<i 
from  sorrow. 
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ih  the  light  of  a  more  current  language^ 
the  hidden  treasures  of  their  own,  seems^ 
fequall;^  unaccountable. 

One  who,  like  the  writer  of  these  pages^. 
IS  not  absolutely  a  native,  nor  entirely 
a  stranger,  but  has  added  the  observant 
curiosity  of  the  latter  to  the  facilities  of 
enquiry  enjoyed  by  the  former,  might 
best,  if  otherwise  qualified,  «tplain  this 
paradox.  An  attempt  at  such  an  ex-- 
planation,  wUl  form* the  subject  of  tbo. 
next  Essay. 


ESSAY   IL 


©«  the  Obstacles,  which  so  long  prevented  the  Le^- 
gends  and  TraditionSy  preserved  in  the  Celtic  or 
Goelic  Language,  from    becoming  the  objects  of^ 
learned  research  ;  and  on  the  Causes  which  pre^ 
vented  those  who   understood  them  from  giving 
them  their  due  value  and  importance,  i?i  what  re-  . 
gards  General  Science. 


Be  mine  to  read  the  visions  old. 
Which  thy,  awakening  bards  have  told. 

Were  I  to  date  back  my  observutionsr 
to  remote  ages,  a  field  of  discussion, 
would  be  opened  much  too  wide  for  my 
present  consideration.  The  poetry  of  a 
people  of  such  ancient  origin,  and  un- 
mingled  identity,  is,  however,  valuable 
and  curious  on  many  accounts. 
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iFirst,  as  it  includes  so  much  of  their 
history  as  continues  to  exist,  or  indeed 
has  existed. 

Second,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  document, 
for  establishing  many  facts,  relative  to 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  remote 
times :  and, 

Finally,  as  the  great  quantity  of  it, 
and  the  singular  beauty  of  much  that 
still  remains,  account  for  a  certain  chi- 
valrous dignity^  and  refinement  of  sen- 
timent, not  known  to  exist  among  the 
lower  classes  of  any  other  country. 

This  is  so  commingled  with  the  lan- 
guage and  the  poetry,  of  which  that  is 
the  vehicle,  that  in  losing  these  memo- 
rials, the  courtesy  of  faianners,  and  ele- 
gance  of  thought  and  expression  connec- 
ted with  it,  is  also  lost  irrecoverably. 

That  a  warlike,  musical,  and  poetical 
people,  should,  without  the  use  of  letters, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  attain  those  height- 
ened  sentiments,  and  generous  feelings 
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of  which  I  speak,  will  seem  less  wonder- 
ful as  it  is  more  nearly  considered. 

The  Celtae  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  them,  to  have  been  a  spirited,  war- 
like, and  self-righted  race.  Driven  back 
in  process  of  time,  to  the  rocks  and 
fastnesses  of  their  country,  by  a  people 
whose  military  skill  overpowered  their 
unthought  valour,  the  common  suffer- 
ing formed  a  stronger  bond  of  union. 
They  loved  each  other  the  better,  for 
having  endured  calamity  together. 

Their  exile  from  the  plains  and  fo- 
restSy  in  which  they  were  wont  to  roam 
at  large,  served  both  to  exasperate  them 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  to  ex- 
alt their  patriotism,  thus  concentered 
within  the  bounds  of  these  natural  for- 
tressess.  Courage  and  freedom  were  all 
that  remained  to  them ;  and  the  sense  of 
other  privations,  made  them  value  more 
highly  the  blessings  that  were  left. 
Enured  to  all  the  hardships  of  the  chace> 


(  1*  y 

their  only  remainingmeans  of  sustenance,., 
war  had  for  them  no  terrors,  but  those* 
attending  the  loss  of  friends,  endeared? 
to  them  by  sharing  the  same  dangers 
and  privations,  and  being  urged  on  by 
the  same  wrongs,,  and  animated  by  the 
siame  lofty  and  honourable  feelings. 

Amidst  their  perils  and  wanderings 
the  imagination  was  exercised  and  called 
forth.  They  became  social,  from  sharing 
the  same  hazards  and  sufferings,  and  did 
not  become  selfish,  because  they  neither 

had,  or  coveted  any  property,  but  such 
as  their  pre-eminence  in  valour,  and  dex- 
terity in  hunting  procured. 

This  is  exactly  the  period  in  which: 
heroic  poetry  is  born  :  and  these  are  the 

scenes  fitted  to   awake   the  sensations 

tliat  nurse  its  infancy,  and  adorn  its  more 

advanced  state. 

Those,  who  had  no  possessions  bHt  theil- 

wives  and  children,  loved  these  with  all 

the  ardour  of  concentrated.  aiSection.  As; 


Ae  riOs  from  many  fountains  add  their 
collected  waters  to  the  i&tream  that  winds 
along  the  valley  its  progressive  course,, 
enlarging  as  it  advances  ;  so  all  this  £er^ 
vour  of  filial  and  fraternal  affection^  pour^ 
ed  in  with  united  and  redoubled  forte 
into  that  current  of  kindred  attachtnent, 
which  flowed:  downwards  among  the  des- 
cendants of  one  Patriarch  head  of  a 
tiibe,  enlarging  as  it  probeeded. 

Thus  the  aflTections  of  every  kind  were 
strengthened  and  suMinleci ;  and  thus 
love,  pride,  courage,  patriotism,  and  in- 
dependence  furnished  fufel  to  that  poetic 
flame  which  has  burnt  so  clear  for  ages. 

Once  kindled,  it  continued:  to  burn,  till 
the  dross  of  sensuality,  and  all  mean  and 
sordid  passions  were  consumed  by  its  ve- 
hemence. To  speak  without  a  metaphor, 
the  effect  of  poetry,  so  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime, and  so  generally  understood,  was 
the  production  of  a  refinement  of  stile 
and  character,  which  to  us  appears  al  ] 
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together     incompatible    with     national 

poverty, and  comparative  ignorance;  witb 

a  total  want  of  letters,  and  the  fine  arts^ 

Yet  so  it  was,  and  it  may  be  worth  while 

to  examine  still  more  diligently,  why  it 
was  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  distinction 

by  which  these  people  are  marked  out, 

as  differing  from  any  other  we  know,  is 

their  unbroken  lineage ;  that  uninterrup-^ 

ted  series  that  has  descended  from  the 

first  occupiers  of  these  secluded  districts* 

I  must  here  be  supposed  to  include  all 

the  Celtic  tribes  that  remain  in  any  part 

of  Britain ;  though  in  regard  to  the  ef- 

fects  resulting  from  this  unbroken  line^ 

I  can  only  speak  of  th^se  I  have  seen 

and  known. 

There  is  another  reason  for  confining 

to  our  own  highlanders  these  observa^ 

tions.    They  could  not  apply  with  equal 

force  to  the  Welch,  because  Wales  being 

^  principality,   possessed   a   court  and 
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sovereign  of  its  own,  living  in  the  centre 
of  the  country,  and  keeping  up  regal 
state,  forming  alliances^  giving  vavay 
places,  and  receiving  and  sending  em- 
bassies. These  circumstances,  with  the 
fertility  and  high  culture  of  some  parts 
of  that  country,  were  all  adverse  to  the 
seclusion  that  nourishes  a  singular,  nay, 
unique  national  character. 

In  the  highlands,  they  knew,  or  cared 
very  little  about  their  distant  monarch. 
They  never  saw,  or  wished  to  see  him. 
His  existence  in  them  excited  neither 
hopes  nor  fears,  excepting  for  their  chiefs, 
who  were  to  them  the  objects  of  exclu- 
sive attachment,  and  reverence.  The 
more  so,  as  they  had  not  been  accustom- 
ed to  contemplate  or  admire  any  thing 
greater.  Every  one  venerated  in  his  chief 
an  attached  kinsman  and  kind  protector. 
And  with  great  reason :  for  if  it  so  hap, 
pened  that  a  highland  chief  was  arbitrary 
or  cruel,  all  the  evil  properties  of  his  na^* 
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ture  were  let  loose  upon  adverse  clans. 

To  his  own  he  was  ahvays  partial  and 

indulgent ;  and  should  he  be  even  fero- 
cious in  disposition,  or  weak  in  under- 

standing,  he  was  curbed  and  directed 
by  the  elders  of  his  tribe,  who,  by  in- 
violable custom,  were  his  standing  coun- 
sellors, without  whose  advice  no  measure 
of  any  kind  was  decided  upon. 

In  Wales,  on  the  contrary,  the  visible 
and  personal  consequence  of  the  chiefs 
Was  diminished  by  the  splendour  of  the 
court  to  which  they  were  attached  ;  and 
the  civil  wars  among  different  pretenders 
to  the  principality,  before  it  was  subdued 
by  the  English^  still  further  destroyed 
that  intimate  cohesion  of  families  and 
tribes  on  which  this  imbroken  individu- 
ality of  character  so  much  depends. 

When  once  the  poetic  spirit  was  a* 
wakened,  it  illuminatefd  the  race  whosa 
deeds  it  recorded.  Patriotic  feeling  wasi 
not  only  heightened,  by  the  local  poetr j. 
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and  tradition^  which  reflected  on  the  ex- 
isting^ clan  the  honours  of  virtues  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestry,  but  the  mind  was 
enlarged^  and  the  imagination  waked 
into  activity,  by  these  hoarded  treasures 
of  the  memory^ 

To  make  pec^le  wise  and  prudent, 
and  fit  for  conducting  themselves  in  the 
world  at  large,,  it  is  necessary  that  his* 
tory  should  hold  up  to  them  in  her  im- 
partial mirror  the  errors  and  vices,  a^ 
well  as  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  de- 
parted. To  form  the  generous  and:  chi-^ 
valrous'  spirit,  the  self*subdued  ihind,' 
the  warm  affections  to  Kis  family — the 
fond  attachments  to  his  clan — the  love 
of  story,  and  of  song^ — the  contempt 
of  danger  and  of  luxury— ^the*  mystic 
superstition,  equally  awful  and  tender — 
the  itiviolable  fidelity  to  every  engage- 
ment,— and  the  ardent  love  of  his  na- 
tive heaths  and  mountains; — To  form 
this  character,  and  to  add  to  its  courtesy 
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intelligence  and  taste,  such  as  is  very 
rarely,  if  at  all  found  among  other  un- 
lettered people,  these  discriminating  re- 
cords  were  not  necessary. 

Though  ignorant  of  letters,  the  art  of 
conversation,  was  well  understood,  and 
highly  cultivated  among  these  moun- 
taineers. Of  this  conversation,  the  he- 
roic actions,  the  wise  or  humorous  say- 
ings, the  enterprises,  the  labours,  the 
talents,  or  even  the  sufferings  of  their 
ancestors,  were  the  subject.  These  were 
so  often,  and  so  fondly  descanted  on,  where 
all  the  world  abroad  was  shut  out,  and 
the  meanest  particulars  became  hallow- 
ed by  their  veneration  of  the  departed, 
that  they  were  carried  on  from  father  to. 
son  with  incredible  accuracy,  and  fideli- 
I must  be  supposed  to  mean  such  an- 
ecdotes as  did  honour  to  the  memory  of 
their  ancestors ;  departed  vice  and  fol- 
ly  slept  in  profound  oblivion ;  no  one 
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talked  of  the  faults  of  conduct,  or  dc* 
fects  in  capacity  of  any  of  his  forefathers. 
They  might  be,  perhaps,  too  faithfully 
recorded  by  some  rival  family;  but  a- 
mong  a  man's  own  predecessors,  he  only 
looked  back  upon  sages  and  heroes* 

And  even  among  the  lowest  classes,  a 
man  entertained  his  sonis  and  daughters 
in  a  winter  night  by  reciting  the  plain- 
tive melody,  or  mournful  ditty,  which 
his  great  grandmother  had  composed  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  who  had  lost 
his  life  crossing  an  over^welling  stream, 
to  carry,  in  time  of  war,  an  important 
message  for  his  chief ; — or  of  her  son  who 
perished  in  trying  to  bring  down  the 
nest  of  an  eagle,  which  preyed  on  the 
lambs  of  the  little  community — or  who 
was  lost  in  the  drift,  while  humanely 
searching  for  the  sheep  of  a  sick  or  ab- 
sent neighbour. 

These,  besides  romantic  tales  of  love, 
faithful  and  extravagant ;  and  of  disinte- 
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restedttess  and  fidelity,  almost  incredible> 
formed  the  subjects  of  popular  song,  and 
local  tradition ;  and  served  as  a  basis  for 
a  pride  of  family,  exalted  by  a  firm  be- 
lief, not  in  the  importance  and  antiqui- 
ty only,  but  in  the  merit  and  talents  of 
thdr  progenitors. 

Family  pride,  thus  bom  and  cherish* 
ed,  |Js  never  to  be  eradicated  from  the  bo* 
som  of  a  highlander.  If  he  has  the 
^smallest  pretensions  to  high  ancestry,  he 
respects  himself  on  that  account,  and  ex* 
acts  respect  from  others  with  a  kind  of 
blind  confidence  though  deficient  in  aH 
exterior  claims. 

Poverty  does  not  diminish  this  pride^ 
though  it  makes  it  more  unaccountable 
and  intolerable  to  others.  He  conde- 
scends to  the  meanest  employments 
without  thinking  himself  degraded.  Oh 
the  contrary,  he  thinks  the  employment 
dignified  by  his  condescending  to  ex^^* 
«tcise  it.      His  countrymen  think  th^ 
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same,  and  his  consciousness  of  inherent 
dignity,  fortified  by  their  respect,  sup- 
ports hina  under  all  depression  of  exter- 
nal circumstances. 

He  is  supported  by  hope  too;  looking 
always  forward  to  the  time,  when  his 
indefatigable  exertions  and  severe  pri*- 
vations  shall  enable  him  to  resume  his 
place  in  society.     And  he  is  not  often 

^sappointed. 

Of   the  support  drawn  from  the  con* 

viction,  however  fallacious,  that  one  is 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestry ; 
illustrious,  not  merely  for  births  but  en- 
nobled by  the  exercise  of  all  the  har- 
dy and  long  suflfering  virtues,  a  strik- 
ing illustration   might  be   drawn  from 
the  conduct  of  the  victims  of  harsh  poli* 
€y,  after  the  insurrection  of  the  year  for* 
ty-five.   Of  the  numerous  orphans  whose 
fathers  perish'd  in  the  field,  or  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,   many  were 
driven  out  at  an  early  age,  even  ki  child- 
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hood,  to  seek  for  bread,  where  their  pre- 
tensions to  respect  or  c(^passion  were 
not  understood  (I  speak  of  the  children 
of  gentlemen,  and  of  such  as  I  have  per- 
sonally known)  these  laboured  under  e- 
^^ry  possible  disadvantage. 

Their  education  was  in  every  sense  de- 
fective :  They  left  home  too  youijg  to 
have  a  distinct  impression  of  the  tradi- 
tionary lore,  and  poetical  history,  Avhich 
had  in  some  respects  supplied  the  wants 
of  more  formal  and  liberal  instruction  to 
their  ancestors  :  They  had  not  the  means 
of  procuring  the  most  common  benefits 
of  instruction  in  many  initances,  but  by 
going  to  school  in  the  evening,  and  re- 
warding their  teachers  with  a  share  of 
the  pittance  they  made  shift  to  earn 
through  the  day. 

They  were  often,  amidst  all  these  strug- 
gles, vain,  ignorant,  full  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  and  rankled  into  acrimonious 
obstancy,  by  the  illiberal  insults,  and  un- 
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disguised  contempt  "  of  those,  whos6  fa* 
**  thers  they  would  hare  disdained  to  set 
**  with  llie  iogs  of  their  flock.*" 

In  some  instanoes,  their  capacity  Wa% 
very  moderate, — in  all,  it  wanted  every 
idnd  c^  cultivation  \  yet,  under«a,ll  these 
idisadvasntages  >and  humiliations,  su(^ 
l¥as  the  inherent  power  of  the  lurking 
principle  of  honourable  pride  and  gene- 
cous  shame^  in  supporting  these  fallen 
^Emd  wretched  outcasts,  that  in  no  single 
instance  did  they  by  profligacy  or  dis** 
Tionesty  disgrace  their  origin. 

Despised  by  the  w6rld,  they  respected 
each  other*  JM^together  like  knight  er* 
tants  in  disguise,  and  consoled  each  othar 
with  a  proud  retrospection  of  the  past» 
and  a  sanguine  anticipation  of  the  fu^* 
ture.  Sanguine  hope,  like  popular  prd^ 
phecy,  sometim^^s  causes  the  event  it  an^ 
tidpates.  Iliere  is  not  one  of  all  these 
children  of  calamity  who  survived  theii' 
'early  struggles^  but  vtho  have  contrivect 

voir.  ]w  9 
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t)y  persevering  industry,  or  undaunted 
tourage  and  enterprise,  to  clirtlb  up  td 
their  original  station;  and* many  have  ^ 
left  families  highly  respectable,  and  even 
opulent,  on  whom  they  hav^  been  most 
careful  %  bestow  all  those  advantages  of 
education,  of  which  disastrous  circum- 
-stances  had  deprived  themselves.  *        ^  .^ 

This  striking  proof  of  the  effect  of 
what  one  may  call  a  poetical  and  tradi- 
tionary education,  even  where  its  force 
was  diminished  by  distance,  and  its  traces 
almost  erazed  by  early'  banishment,  may 
give  some  idea  of  its  power  over  the 
mind,  subject  from  chinmood  to  its  in- 
fluence. 

This  national  character,  singular  as 
it  wasl^d  invested  with  features  of  di- 
stinction,  that,  when  investigated,  appear 
both  noble  and  amiable,  was  not  even, 
in  ancient  times,  discerned  or  understood 
"by  strangers. 

The  low  country  was  inhabited  by  u 
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people  driven  at  a  later  period  from  the 
•south,  l^f  successive  invaders  and  oppres- 
^ors,  who  J^ie|:e- farther  advanced  in  the 
arts  of  radustry,  and  the  progress  of  ci- 
vilization than  the  highlanders,  whom 
these  I^t  regarded  as  intruders,  and 
who  had  scarce  any  thiqg  in  common 
with  them. 

Though  th^ir  moun{ain  chiefs  were 
in  due  time  brought  to  yield  a  reluctant 
feklty  to  the  Scottish  monarchs,  their 
followers  were  scarce  conscious  of  this 
submission^  and  most  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  greater  man  than  their  own 
chief  existed.  <No  two  nations  ever  were 
more  distjnct,  or  differed  more  complete- 
ly from  each  other,  than  the  highland- 
ers and  lowlanders ;  and  the  sMiiments 
with  which  they  regarded  eac^  other, 
"Was  at  best  a  kind  of  smothered  animo- 
sity. 

The  lowlander  considered  the  high- 
lander  as  a  fierce  and  sayage  depredator. 


^^{ieaking  a  ^barbarous  language,  and  in- 

-  habiting,  a  gloomy  and  barrek  region, 

which    fear    and    nrudeno^^Yorbid  aB 

^  strangers  to  explore.     The  attractions 

of  his  social  habits,  strong 'attachments, 

-and  courteous  manners,  were  confined  to 

liis  glens  and  to  his  kindred.     All  the 

apathetic  and  sublime  cha«ms^f  his  poetrj^r 

:and  all  the  wild  wonder*  of  his  records, 

were  concealed  in  a  language  difficuk  ** 

to  acquire,  and  utterfy  despised  as  4he 

jargon  of  baibarians  by  their^^outbem 

neighbours.      If  such  were  the  Hght  in 

which  the  ^ulfivators  of  the  scSl  regard- 

^  the  hunters,  ^aziers,  and  warriors  of 

"the  mountains,  their  contempt  was .  am 

ply  repaid  by  thdr  high  spirited  neigh- 

l>ourSi|l^ 

They  again  regaapded*  the  lowlanders, 
as  a  very  inferior  mongrel  race  of  in- 

iruders ;  sons  of  little  men,  without  he- 
t^oism,  ancestry,  or  genius.    Mechanical 

«drudges,  who  could  neitbet*  sle^  witii 


out*  to  the  sridw,  ^^mpose^  extempale' 
aongs,  recite  long  tal^  of  wonder  or  of 
w6e,  or  liv^  without /bread  and*  with* 
out  shelter,  for  weeks  together,  follow--* 
kig  the  chase;  Whatever  was  mean  or 
effeminate,  whatever  wa»  dull,  ^'dow,  me« - 
ehanical,  or  torpid^  was  in  .tl^  high* 

.  tends  imputed  to  the  lowlanders,  and  ex- 
€QipIified  by^  seme  allusion  to  them : 
irjiile,  ia  th#  low  count?-y,  every  thing 
£^rQcimui  on  ui^ncipled — every  species 
of  aiikwardness  or  i^nwance-— of  pridq*^ 
or  of   insolence,  was  imputed  to  the 

•  i^hlandem. . 

,  No  two  communities,  generally  speak*^ 
ing,  could ,  hate  each  other  more  cordi-  - 
aDy,  or  d^ise  each  other  more  heartily. 
Much  of  this  hatred,  however,  ^oceedi* 
6d  from  ignoranoe  of  each  other's, charac|^?. 
ter  and  manners.  How  this  igAorance 
should. have  continue^  so  long,  and  how 
this  mutual  prejiidice  was  so*  obstinate^- 
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'IjiHierished,  remains^o^Jilb  be  account* 
ed  for.  •  ■  ^ 

Till-^of  late  y^s,  letters  -were  vifl- 
^tnown  in  the  hi^Iands,  except  -^niong 
the  highegj  ra»k  of  gentry  aiid  the  cler-  ' 
gy.  The^rst  ^^^  but  partially  enlight-  - 
ened  at  v  best.     Their  minds  had  been 
early  embued  with  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge  peculiar  to  their  country,  and  ha- 
ving  no  view  beyond  thafr'  of  passing* 
their  lives  among  their  tenants-  and  de- 
pendents^  they  were  not  much^  anxious 
for  any  other. 

If,  in  some  instances,  a  chief  had  some  # 
taste  for  literature,  the  Latin  poets  fen-  \. 
gaged  his  attention  more  forcibly  than 
the  English,  which  he  possibly  spoke  and 
wrote,  but  inwardly  despised ;  and,  in 
ftct,  did  not  understandnvell  enough  .to 
relish  its  delicacies,  or  taste  its  poetry.    ^ 

The  Catholic  cl^y,  (I  speak  now  of  . 
a  remote  period)   were  educated  abroad!^    *- 
where  they  had  only  learned  their  native 


* 
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tongue,  and  fi0m  whence,  they  on^^^ 
brought  the  language  of  the  country, 
where  they  studied.     *^  *     . 

In  sojne  instances,  the  younger  bro-  * 
thers  of  patrician  flimilies  ^ere  sent  ear- 
ly out  to  lowland  seminaries,  atid  imnii^-^ 
diately  engaged  in  som^  active  pursuit 
for  the  advancement  of  their  fortune. 

These  rarely,  scarce  ever,  returned  ta 
reside  in  the  country.  If  they  should, 
they  went  too  early  away  to  be  learned 
in  that  species  of  learning  cultivated  at 
home,'  and  ^ere  besides  taught  by  their 
college  acquisitiops,  to  hold  it  cheap  as. 
a  thing  in  itself  deserving  little  atten-. 
tion,  though  they  were  unconsciously^ 
animated  by  tKe  spirit,  and  influenced 
by  the  power  of  that  very  species  of  at- 
tainment, which  they  had  been  taught 
to  despise^  *• 

•The  truth  is,  there  has  not  been  in. 

.  former  times,  and  I  think,  there  hardly '^ 

i§  now,  a  highlander  existing,  qualified* 
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to  taste  alike  the  beauties  of  c6mposi 
lion  in  his  #W9  a;id  the  English  language 
unless  such  a  one  be  found  qmong  th< 
clergy,— the  only  persons  whose  mod 
of  life  acjbniits  of  confmensurate  skill  i: 
iob  delicacies  suid  piiculiarities  €§  eacl 
A  man  who  has  npt  a  liberal  educatioi 
added  to  much  taste  and  some  ingenuity 
is  not  able  to  give  the  English  readei 
anj^  idea  of  the  peguKr^  felieity^  cop 
ousness^  and  energy  of  the  G^c^lic  lai 
giiage.  ^    ^ 

A  highland  gentleman's  edifcation 
MvflF  finished  at  hornet  and  if^ots 
ijoon^t  of  l^s^own  counfry,  as  to  otta 
4t  an  early  period  a  critical  knowledge 
the  Englilsh, — ^the  period   of. ,  awaken 
fency  and  unsophisticated  feeling>-^i 
period  of  wonder  and  active  curioStyy 
^f  enthusiasm  and  reverie,-.5-&i  shorty  t 
period  favourable  to  strong  poetical  i 
j^ressions  is  over. 

I^  fiij^jng  what  is  correct  and"  grai^ 


rf» 
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tical  in   another    tongue,  he   has  lost: 

much  of  what  is  exquisite  and  expressive^  - 

m  hi*  own.     Thi^  is*  tlfe  Teasea  ^  jvhy 

tiiere  never  was.  a  tolerable  translation 

from  the  Gaelicjfc  exdbpt  in  one  well- 

kno\m  instance,  ofi»wluch  I  shall  say, no 

more  hete,  having  already  discussed  that 

subject  J.n  another  pllace ;  I  only  repeat 

my  asseij^icoi,  that  haii  helpeen  asTscru- 

pulous^of  *fideli||r,  ai»  capable  of  elegance, .  \ 

.n#  Jferson  wasis#  lafel^  qualified  tp  tran- 
■*"  •  ■•         .^ 

"^slate  Gaelic  ppetiy  as  him  |p  whom lal- 

hide — tJi^tmmgbly  *  understanding    both 
fianguagei^  and  having  bgth  an  ear  for- 
meiodll  and  ^  taste  for  poetry^       i* 
'  t  hav?  now  accounted  T{jf  the-^ingu-.^ 
Tar  fact  of  so  few  natives  being  quali- 
fied to  make  known   the  peculiaritiei^ 
(rf  \ibisrenthusiastic  race.     The  matter^ 
ef  fact,. inquirers,  wj^  wish  to  know  alC 
tji^t  Aey  can  acquire  "Vithout  costing 
them  much  trouble,   can  never  attaittr^ 
tb  an.  intimate  knowledge  c^  the  caa-- 
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toms  and  manners  of  those  ;peopJe,  far 

less  of  their,  very  peculiar  and  difficult 
langj^age,  witlfout'  making  it  a  principal 
©bject,  and  in  bestowing  more  time  aiid 
pains  than  is  usually  given  to  matters 
of  mere  curiosity.    JK  ^       '*9 

What  appears  singular  to  a  Itranger, 
is  rendered,  by  early  habit,  so  familiar 
to  the  natives,  thi*  theyvdo  Jaofc  think  of 
it  g,^matter  of  curioi*  sp^rulatiop?    And 
the  illiberal,  ignorthi^  aiM  bigotted^H^-^^ 
judice,  with%whfch  tl*  lowlanders  for-^ 
nierly  regarded  this  \nsulafedr qpd,  in  a 
mampr,  concealed  people,  ifhom  they      ^^ 
only^new  ^as  rude  warri^s  or  ^aSant 
robbel^^-^thjipe  prejudices,  I  say,  usurj^      * 
ed  sdme  power  over  the  mind  of  every 
highlander  who  received  the  benefit  of  a 
lowland   education — in   fact    who |f  had 
any  education  at  all     He  was  like  the 
Jewish  convert  in  Portugal,  ta'whupi 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  their  an- 
cestors were  a"^ubject  of  secret  and  eif- 


^ 


*  deared'  yeneratiop,  which  -they  closely 
concealed  for^  fear  of^  t^e  t^nq^uisition,^ 
yet  communicated  among  themsdtes, 
liRe  a  species  of  free  m|isonry. 

,        Nothing  was  so  teriible  to  the  punc- 
tiliou^pride  of  a  J^ighlahder  as  ridicule. 
To*any  but  his  countrymen,  he  careful- 
ly avoided  naentioning  hisi^customs,  his 
^  genealogfes,*and,  above  all,  Ais  supersti- 

. -^ions.     Nay,  in  sqme'  instances,  he^Hf- 
4e?ted  to  speak  of  them  with  coiftempt, 
to  enforce  hisji  pretensions  fo  literature 
orphilo^pny.  "^  * 

*  These  early  imipre^sions,  howevef^and 
all  th^  darling  absurdit|e|  aad  ficCions 
connected  with  them,  only  fey  dormant 

•  in  his  miiid,  to  be  ajKfaKed  by  the  first 
inspiring  strain  of  his  native  poetry, 
the  Wast  from  the  mountain  he  had 
first  ascended,  or  the'^oar  of  the  torrent 
thft  was  wont  to  resound  by  the  halls 
of  his  fathers. 
^    A  more  pure  and  natural  mode  of  re- 


figioiis  belief,  too^t  might  seem  to  have 
txtinguisheil  tlie  lurfciag  eBfthusif^m  an(t 
eherished  creduRty  of  the  young  moun- 
taineer..   It  might  appear,  that 

<<  The  iJreath  of  Flesyen  fiad  Blown Jts  spirit  q|it> 
"  And  strewed  vepentant  ashes  on  its  head;. 

but  the  moment  that  he  felt  hfmselF 
within  the  stony  g^dle  of  tlie  Gram- 
pians, though  he  did  not  yield  himself  tt 
prey  to  imp\icit  belief,  and  its  bewilder- 
ing terrors  and  fantastic  inspirations,^ 
still  he  resigned  himself  willingly  to 
the  sway  of  that  potent  charm,  that 
mournful,  yet  pleasing  ilhisron,  whict 
the  cdinbined  ^ffuenee  of  a  powerful 
imagination  and  Vhigulai'ly  warm  affec- 
tions have  created  and  preserved  in  those 
romantic  regions.  ^  That  fom'fbld  baud^. 
wrought  by  music,  poetry,  tenderness^ 
and  melancholy,  which  connects  the  past 
with  the  present,  and  the  material  with 
I9yi^  immaterial  world,,  by  a  mystic  and^ 
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mvisible  tie ;  which  all  boril'  withih  ita 
influence  feel,  yet  none  free  from  suh 
jection.  ta  the  pot^it  spelts  can  compre 
hend.  This  partial  subjection  to  the 
early  habits,  of  resignation  to  the  wil- 
dering  powers  ef  song  and  superstition, 
k;  a  weakntss  to  which  no  educated  and 
polished  highlander  will  ever  plead  g?iil- 
ty.     It  is  a  secret  sin,,  and^  in  general, 

m 

he  dies  without  xt)nfession;  for  this  good 
reason,  that  should  he  confess,  he  could, 
not  have  the  least  hope  of  absolution. 
Scorn,  even  that  bitterest  of  potions^ 
the  scorn  of  fools,  would  be  his  certain 
portion. 

Those  honest  visionaries,  who  com- 
bine "  ^The  tove  of  folly  with  thie  scorn 
offools,"-^whofeel  a  secret  kindness  for 
the  venerable  follies  of  their  ancestors, 
and  a  contempt  for  pretenders^  who,  with 
greater  folly,  affect  to  despise  them,, 
take  very  good  care  not  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  crime  of  easy  belief. 
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Indeed,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
poet,  * 


«  What  high  heart  could  ever  yet  Sustain 
**  The  public  blast  of  insolence  and  scorn. 


f 


Who,  that  had  even  himself  broken  the  ^ 
chains  of  mental  bondage,  wpuld  choose 
to  subject  his  revered  aacestors  to  the 
charge  of.  gross  folly,  from  those  i^o  are^ 
incapable  of  meBtering  tn^  heights  and 
.depths  of  human  strength  and  weakness. 
It  requires  a  kind  of  knowledge  not 
often  attained  in  the*  closets  of  the 
learned,  or  m  the  haunts  of  the  busy 
and  the  gay,  to  enable  us  tor*  ascertain 
how  much  wisdom  and  talent  is  compa- 
tible with  a  cloudy  atmosphere  of  the 
imagination.  *  Nor  is  it  easy  for  those 
who  are,  ini  a  great  measure,  guided  by 
the  dictates  of  plain  good  sense^  im- 
proved by  the  mere  elements  of  useful 
knowledge,  to  calculate  how  much  arro- 
gance, presumption,  and  folly  may  be 
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found  in  minds,  whose  a(5quir^d  charaor 
teristic  is  iq|plicit  unbelief,  if  such  a 
phrase  be  allowable ;  and  who  owe  this 
honourabl^distinction-  to  that  emptii^ess 
^ic|  joaerely  feverbierates  the  opinions 
of  others.  "      . 

No  wonder  though  the  Jews  should 
have  sunk  kito  ^  state  ripe  for  change 
anA  de^ruction,*  when  thQ  community 
•  became  divide(J*into  U^  sects  in  perni- 
cious opposition  to  each  other,  and  to 
truth.  ,  * 

It  is  evident,  that  the  Sadducees,  who 
believed  neither  angel  nor  sp#it,  regard- 
ed,  with  infidel  contempt,  all  those  who 
listened  fof  whispers  of  inspiration,  or 
looked  for  visions  of  light. 

It  seems  equally  certain,  that  the  Pha- 
risees believed  in  the  existence,  and,  per- 
haps, in  the  occasional  appearance  of  se- 
parate spirits.  But  they  supposed  them 
merely  agents  of  divine  vengeance  to 
their  enemies,  or  ministers  to  their  bi- 
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gotry  and.spii:|tual  pride,  having  no  con-^ 
cern  about  any*  of  the  hm||tan  taco^  but 
themselves. 

I  think  it  is  now  pretty  eisident,  why 
the  highlanders,  when  ohce  enligl^^ed 
by  science^wege,  betwixt  shante  and  pru- 
dence, silent  on  many  of  |^  peculiari-* 
ties  of  their  original  n^pdes  ^  thinkings, 
which,  if  known,  migfht  illus#ate  -  the^ 
history^  of  theibii$nan  mted  in  its  pro-  # 
gressive  state. 

Werter  looks  baok  \nth  sad  compla- 
cency,  to  the  days  of  blessed  ignorance^ 
when  he  Knew  no  limits  to  the  earths 
When>  being  equally  a  str^ger  to  its 
Uihape  and  its.  extentj^;,.  he  ""lay  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,,  ponciermg  on  the  end- 
less course,  as  he  supposed  itj,  of  the-  ^ 
stream ;  and,  lost  in  sublime  eontempla-* 
tions  on  immensity. 

What  a  scope  had  his  imagination.. 
What  an  expansion  had  his  mind  in  this 
progressive  pursuit.    While  the  school*- 
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boy,  taught  to  read  before  he  could  think, 
without  the*  feast  exemse  of  his  intel ; 
lectual  powers,  or  the  remotest  compre] 
hension  of  the  subject,  repeats  after  his 
tutor^  that  the  earth  is  round.  Thus 
should  a  person  of  the  highest  attain* 
ments,  thtf**faost  exquisite  t^te  for  aK 
that  is  beautiful*  and  sublime  in  nature 
9Hd  eom^position,^  aad  most  correct  ap-^ 
prehension  of  moral  exdllUence. 

Should  such  fi  person  as  I  have  been 
describing,  be  early  and  strongly  imprest 
ty  the  wild  and  the  wonderful,  amid  the 
solitudes  of  a  dreary  county;,  where  every 
spot  is  connected  with  some  legend,  well 
tnowij,  and  fixflfr  in  popular  belief;  anlf 
where  the  most  exalted  and  most  pathe* 
tie  strains  of  poetry  gain  double  force 
from  being  obvious  to  the  least  cultured 
mind;  his  heart  and  his  imagination 
Gould  scarce  break  the  ties  o(  early  asso- 
ciation. Reason  might  restraip,  but 
eould  not  extiiiguish  that  awful  and  un* 
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defined  emotion  which  shrinks  from  so- 
litude and  darkness,  and  willingly  shunsr 
objects  that  too  powerfully  recal  these 
early  combinations. 

This  may,  at  worst,  be  called  ^i  poeti- 
cal state  o^jpind,  in  which  reason  clear- 
ly distinguishes,  but  cannot  4(itirely  ba- 
nish the  phantom  that  glides  on  the  con- 
foies  of  her  doliiinions.  Yet  this  "  last 
i^rmity"  of  the  susceptible  and  seclud- 
ed mind,  never  fails  to*  be  the  object  of 
merciless  ridicule  to.  the  most  silly  and 
cowardly  pretenders  to  science,  as  well 
as  to  the  acute  and  enlightened  philoso- 
pher.  As  Werter's  little  boys  repeated 
aM:er  their  master  tlM#  the  world  is 
rpund,  unthinking  beings,  who,  though 
they  have  neither  imagination  to  create, 
nor  fortitude  to  combat  the  phanfoms  of 
superstition,  can  repeat  trite  sarcasms, 
on  credulity  and  ignorance.  They  can 
talk  plausibly  after  their  teachers  of  the. 
folly  vf  those  who  will  even  trftst  their, 


^ 
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senses,  w  hen  they  present  to  them  any 
thing  out  of  the  beaten  road  of  common 
occurrences. 

In  order  that  my  illustration  may  be 
the  clearer,  I  shall  make  the  next  thing 
proposed  the  subject  of  a  separate  essay. 

This  I  am  the  more  induced  to  do, 
because  the  various  causes  which  pre- 
vented  strangers,  in  past  times,  1Voi|k 
setfling  among  the  original  inhabitants 
of  our  mountains,  are  such  as  tend  much 
to  throw  light  on  their  peculiar  systeni 
ef  life  and  manners. 


% 
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ESSAY  111: 


On  the  Causes  which,  pregbiding  Strangers  from  set^ 
tSng  in  the  Highlands,  prevented  am^  kmmkig^^ 
^.  the  Language  or  Custom  of  the  Country., 
^^i:om  being  obtained  through  ^tch  a  medium^ .  ^ 


AjicI  of  those  dsemong  H^t  are  found 

In  fire,  air,-  flood,  or  under  ground.         Miltox^  . 

/ 

**lliiKE    a   broken   mirror,    whose  friag*^ 
ments   imperfectly    i^ect   a  beautiful .  * 
countenance,  those  scattered  or  divided 

tribes  still,  in  the  fond  affection  subsist- 
ing among  famiKes,.  retaiiv  the*  remains 

of  the  attachments  resulting  fhfsd  theit; 
original^atriarchal  gQverment. 

In  certain  remote  and  secluded  dis- 
tricts, more  of  this  did  very  lately  sub- 
sist, than,  one  wauld  havQ  thought  com- 
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patible  with  the  influence  of  worldly  cus*- 
'terns  in  the  present  times.  Much  of  this» 
however^  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  sa*- 
credness  of  the  bond  of  marriage,  in 
those  countries^  whei^  the  violation  of  it 
^as  regarded  with  a  tind  of  holy  hon- 
4ror :  And  much  to  those  affinities  being 
for  the  most  part  contracted  wliere  they 
•strengthened  ties  previously  existing ;— - 
lifrhere  they,  in  u  manner,  added  links 
to  the  chain  of  memory,  as  well  as  to 
an  unbrds:en  succession  of  family  affi- 
ances ;  the  subject  of  those  connections 
delighting  to  recal  the  pa^  and  to 
dwell  fondly  en  the^6collected  prowess, 
worth,  or  dignity  of  their  mutual  ances-* 

tors. 

Tbxs  accounts,  in  sonie  measure,  for 
tte  respect  in  which  the  name  of  spouse 
is  hold  among  these  tribes.  A  good 
man  will  necessaiily  prove  a  good  hus- 
Imnd  any  where.    Even  a  man,  not  dis* 

for  liny  other  species  of  merits 
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sometimes  makes  a  tolerable  husband  to 
a  woman  whose  beauty  has  attrac^ted 
him,  and  whose  qualities  of  mind  or  man- 
ners are  particularly  engaging. 

In  the  higlilands  these  prerequisites 
are  not  essential.  A  man  who  possesses 
scarce  any  other  virtue,  will  not  fail  in 
this.  Characters,  otherwise  remarkable 
for  levity,  txu'bulence,  or  immorality,  are 
still  kind  and  generous  to  the  creatures 

'  indissolubly  united  to  them ;  and  whom 
they  fed^  as  w«ll  as  know  themselves 
bound  to  protect. 

Those  who  imagine  these  mountain- 
eers personages  like  Arcadian  swains,  in- 

'  variably  united  to  the  objects  of  their 
first  fond  affections,  will  not  wonder  at 
this.  They  will,  on  the  cofflrary,  con- 
sider such  a  state  of  society  as  the' result 
of  the  choice  in  marriage  being  gener- 
ally made  from  the  purest  motives. 

This,  however,  is  not  much  oftener 
the  case  here   dian  in  -more  polished 
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"countries.  Young  people  are  bred,  not 
^nly  with  a  profonnd  reverence  for  their 
parents,  but  with  a  kind  of  implicit  con- 
•fidence  in  the  elders  of  their  tribe.  Rash 
and  imprudent  attachments  produce  much 
amatory  poetry,  and  many  exquisite  love- 
lorn pliaints;  for  the  Celtic  muses,  above  all 
others,'have  "  skill  to  complain.'* 

They  are  said  also  to  occasion  sorrow, 
'sickness,  and,  in  some  instances,  deaths 
They  occasion,  however,  very  few  ill  as- 
sorted marriages.  A  contract  of  this  in- 
dissoluble nature  is  rarely  entered  into 
without  a  solemn  consultation  of  the  kin- 
dred on  both  sides ;  where  all  advantages 
^are  nicely  balanced',  and  where,  as  in  the 
world,  fancy  is  sometimes  sacrificed  to 

-conveniente. 

The  highlands,  though  fertile  in  hardy 

-and  determined  spirits,  scarce  ever  produ- 
ced a  Remeo,  who  had  hardiness  enough 
to  incense  his  kindred,  by  chusing  his 
Juliet  from  an  adverse  tribe.     Connec- 
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tion  *with  high  lineage  aad  powerful  aK 
liances,  was  a  great  object  among  the 
Upper  classes.  They  laid  very  great 
4^ress  too  upon  the  character  of  the  par- 
ents. What  they  called  a  good  breeds 
wbere  the  frame  of  the  parents  was 
comely  and  healtfay>,  and  their  charac- 
ter stainless.  A  highlander  shuddered 
at  any  alliance  with  cnn^,  and  could 
not  easily  digest  himself  of  a  faith  in 
liereditary  propensities. 

Last,  after  these,  ca:me  the  considers 
tion  of  wealth.  Money,  literally  such,  was 
out  of  the  question,  but  from  the  extreme 
poverty  to  which  the  younger  branched  ^ 
of  good  families  'were  liable,  shut  out  8S& 
they  were  from  all  ordinary  resource^ 
small  matters  to  them  acquired  great  im- 
|jortance. 

To  divest  themselves  entirely  of  the 
tjonsequence  attached  to  what  they  con^ 
sidered  as  high  birth  was  impossible ;  ti> 
subsist^  on  what  they  considered  as  de** 
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cent  mediocrity,  without  some  little  ad- 
vantage by  marriage,  and  the  very  ex- 
treme of  exertion  and  self-denial  after  it, 
was  equally  impossible. 

A  wife  who  brought  forty  cows  was 
a  desireable  match  to  one  who  could  not 
possibly  begin  the  world  without  such 
assistance.  A  thousand  marks  was  a 
lure  irresistible,  so  late  as  within  fifty 
years  past.  Yet  custom,  necessity, 
and  the  habit  of  laying  great  weight 
on  alliance,  and  on  a  stainless  ancestry, 
in  many  instances  produced  matches,  in 
which,  at  first,  affection  had  little  share. 

Once  married,  though  the  \^ife  should 
neither  excel  in  beauty  or  understand- 
ing, sbe  borrowed  a  kind  of  sacredness 
from  the  tie  which  united  her  to  her  bus- 
band,  and  became  blended  with  his  very 
existence.  Though  perhaps  not  fitted 
to  awake  the  raptures  or  agonies  of 
poetic  passion;  he  was  predisposed  to  re- 
gard her  as 

TOL.  I.  c 
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■**  The  kind  fair  friend  by  natuM  made  his  own. 


1^ 


from  her  he  expected  truth,  fidelity,  and 
a  certain  kind  of  respectful  attachment^ 
chastened  by 

**  Pious  awe,  and  fear  to  have  oflfended." 

r 

from  the  habits  descended  from  old  times, 
women  looked  up  to  their  husbands  as 
the  representatives  of  warriors  and  of 
worthies ;  and  as  beings,  born  to  protect 
them  by  their  courage,  and  provide  for 
them  by  exertions  of  a  kind  of  which 
they  themselves  were  incapable. 

The  wife,  again,  independent  of  men- 
tal charms  or  personal  attractions,  was 
endeared  to  the  husband  by  this  tacit 
homage,  and  by  a  tie,  more  prevalent  by 
far  here,  than  in  more  polished  societies. 
She  was  the  mother  of  his  children ;  to 
her  he  was  indebted  for  the  link  that 
connected  him  with  the  future  descend- 
ants of  his  almost  idolized  ancestors. 
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No  highlander  ever  once  thought  of 
himself  as    an    individi^al.        Amongst 
these  people,   even   the  meanest   mind 
was  in  a  manner  enlarged  by  association, 
by  anticipation,  and  hy  retrospect.     In 
the  most  minute,  as  well  as  the  most 
serious  concenis,  hie  felt  himself  one  of 
many  connected  together  by  ties   the 
most  lasting  and  endearing.     He  con- 
sidered himself  merely  with  reference  to 
those  who  had  gone '  before,  and  those 
who  were  to  come  after  him  ;  to  these 
immortals   who  lived  in  deathless  song 
and  heroic  narrative  ;  and  to  these  dis- 
tinguished beings  who  were  to  be  born 
heirs  of  their  fame,  and  to  whom  their 
honours,  and,  perhaps,  their  virtues,  were 
to  he  transmitted. 

This  might  be  supposed  merely  to 
<:herish  pride  ;  but,  besides  this,  it  had  a 
highly  moral  tendency.  It  was  this  in- 
timate association  with  the  memory  of 
the  past,  with  the  hopes  of  the  future. 
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and  with  the  interest  and  honour  of  hi« 
cotemporary  kindred,  that,  mingling 
with  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  set 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  every  species  of 
egotism,  even  that  of  being  solely  influ- 
enced by  his  own  taste  and  fancy,  in 
the  most  intimate  of  all  connections.      | 

Whatever  might  be  the  motive  which 
produced  a  marriage,  it  was  very  rarely 
unhappy* 

To  a  genuine  highlandef>  the  mother 
of  his  children  was  a  character  so  sacred, 
that  to  her  he  was  never  deficient  in 
indulgence,  or  even  respect.  To  her  he 
could  forgive  any  thing,  provided  her 
conduct  did  not  impeach  the  honoux*  of 
their  mutual  progeny,  or  create  doubt, 
where  suspicion  would  be  misery. 

I  cannot  here  avoid  observing  the 
happy  effects  of  plain  good  sense  untu- 
tored in  the  schools,  in  regulating  the 
most  important  of  all  earthly  concerns, 
and  of  the  benign  influence  of  those  salu- 
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tary  prejudices  by  which  the  reign  of 
the  affections  is  made  to  supersede  that 
of  the  passions. 

It  really  harmonizes  the  mind  to  con- 
template the  economy  nf  human  life, 
among  those  who  have  been  at  best  con- 
sidered as  a  semi-barbarous  people,  when 
contrasted  with  the  effects  of  a  vicious 
and  selfish  refinement.  There,  without 
any  depth  of  reflection,  or  subtilty  of 

argument,  the  mere  habit  of  consulting 
the  general  good  of  these  most  dear  to 
us,  in  preference  to  our  own  fancies  and 
humours,  regulates  and  renders  easy  the 
first  social  duties.  There,  those  who  are 
united  together  by  bonds  which  cannot 
be  broken  without  a  disarrangement  of  ^ 
the  whole  domestic  system,  do  not  think 
decay  of  beauty,  difference  of  taste,  or 
even  disagreement  of  temper^,  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  very  wanderings  of  at- 
tachment. In  fact,  they  have  been  ha- 
bituated to  think  separation  an  impos-  ^ 
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sible  thing ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
mind  accomodates  itself  to  evils  for  which 
it  knows  no  remedv. 

Where  a  man  ha«  been  accustomed  to 
seek  and  to  find  his  pleasures  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family*  Where  his  chil- 
dren,  bred  up  under  his  eye,  and  taught 
to  look  for  happiness  in  his  favour,  re- 
joice in  his  smile  like  flowers  in  sunshine. 
Whatever  materially  affects  them  be- 
comes with  him  a  paramount  consider- 
ation. 

It  could  never  enter  into  the  minds  of 
such  parents,  to  tear  asunder  ties  the 
most  tender  for  their  own  selfish  gratifi- 
cation.    How  dreadful  would  it  appear 
to  those  unsophisticated  beings  to  act  any- 
part,  the  result  of  which  must  be  habi- 
tuating  ycmng  minds,  whom  it  is   the 
first  human  duty  to  cherish  and  instruct^ 
to  take  part  with    one   parent  against 
another ;   or,   perhaps,  lose  respect  and 
affection  for  both.     This,  indeed,  ijs  not 


the  worst  evil  of  such  separation^ 
and  such  unions  as  we  are  daily  forced  to. 
witness.  The  opening  mind,  in  the  very 
dawn  of  intelligence,  in  the  first  bloom 
of  purity  and  delicacy,  must  be  contamir 
uated  livith  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  of 
the  loost  aggravated,  nature,  polluting 
the  source  of  its  existence,  and  debasing, 
those  whom  it  delights  to  venerate. 

In  a  highland  family,  a  scene  of  this 
nature  rarely,  if  at  all,  occurred. 

If  a  man  did  not  find  his  wife's  dispo. 
sition  gentle,  or  her  temper  amiable,  he 
never  supposed  that  his  happiness  would 
be  increased  by.  seeking  after  a  mode  of 
felicity,  which  w^s  not,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  permitted.  He  consi- 
dered this  as  he  would  any  chronical 
distemper,-  one  of  the  many  modes  of 
trial  appointed  for  a  state  of  probation. 
He  no  more  thought  of  tearing  asunder 
liie  union  of  divine  appointment,  he* 
cause  it  wasr  not  productive  of  unalloyed.^ 
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felicity,  than  he  would  have  cut  off  his 
3eg  or  his  arm,  because  it  was  pained  by 
a  rheumatic  affection.  Nothing  less 
than  the  gangrene  of  dishonour  could  in- 
duce him  to  this  dividing  between  soul 
and  spirit,  by  which  the  whole  system  of 
life  is  shaken  and  undermined. 

To  him  any  suffering  was  easier  to 
bear  than  the  thoughts  of  abandoning, 
to  scorn  and  reproach,  the  confiding 
creature  to  whom  he  had  vowed  protec* 
tion. — To  alienate  from  him,  not  only 
the  maternal  relatives  of  his  children, 
but  even  his  children  themselves,  who 
could  never  forgive  the  dereliction  of 
their  mother.  The  rights  of  the  conju- 
gal tie  were  indeed,  on  all  sides,  guard- 
ed  by  barriers  insurmountable. 

A  man  so  basely  selfish  as  to  prefer 
the  gratification  of  his  own  inclination, 
to  the  peace  and  honour  of  his  own  fa- 
mily,  and  the  many  others  intimately 
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ccmnected  with  it,  would  be  considered  as 
an  outcast  from  society. 

What  a  contrast  does  this  reverential 
awe  for  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
fcond  among  those  primitive  people  hold 
out  to  modern  degeneracy. 

Let  us  now  view  a  near  and  recent 
picture  of  modern  refinement — of  that 
contemptible  selfishness  which,  under  a 
pretence  of  strong  attachment,  delicate 
feelings,  and  a  distorted  and  illegitimate 
sense  of  honour,  sacrifices  to  individual ' 
and  capricious  likings  and  dislikes  the 
pc;^e  and  honour  of  families. 

Of  those  who  not  only  divide  those 
whom  God,  by  the^  laws  of  their  country 
and  their  own  consent,  hath  joined  to- 
gether, but  root  out,  from  the  hearts  of 
their  own  innocent  offspring,  the  native 
purity  and  simplicity,  the  best  affections, 
and  the  sweetest  hopes  of  childliood, — 
even  those  of  being  the  pride  and  so- 
lace of  their  mutual  parents — of  dwell- 
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ing  in  peace  under  their  protection,— 
being  blest  by  their  aflfection  and  exam- 
ple,— and  seeing  them  together  attain  a 
venerable  old  age,  in  all  the  sanctity  and 
comfort  of  endeared  union. 

Yet  these  cruel  parents,  who  thus 
murder  the  promise,  the  innocence,  and 
the  hopes  of  childhood,  and  undermine 
the  very  basis  of  morality,  in  the  vio- 
lated feelings  of  the  creatures  whom 
they  abandon.  These  very  culprits  will 
talk  with  horror  of  the  infanticide  of 
China,  or  of  those  hottentots,  who,  when 
their  family  is  numerous,  and  food  par- 
ticullirly  scarce,  tie  a  feeble  and  unpro- 
mising infant  to  the  branches  of  a  tree^ 
and  leave  it  to  perishv 

The  instinct  of  nature^  always  power- 
ful, can  only  be  conquered  by  extremity 
of  misery.  Beings  wretched  and  de- 
graded^ strangers  to  comfort,  in  whose 
minds  long  suffering  has  dulled  the  mo- 
ral sense, — who  have  not  even  the  cor- 
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Aal  of  hope  f o .  support  them  under  in-* 
evitable  evils,  taste  not  the  pleasures  of 
the  parental  relation;  To  love  and  be 
loved — ^to  train  up  a  creature  qualified 
for  the  best  enjoyments  of  this  world, 
and  the  best  hopes  of  the  next,  is  not 
tiieirs,  even  in  ideal  Anticipation : — 


"Nature  stands  check'd,  religion  disapproves.'* 

Yet  stem  necessity  presses  on  the  ob- 
•tuse  feelings  of  those  who,  having  no 
hope  even  in  this  worlds  are  of  all  men 
most  miserable ;  and  if  any  degree  of 
sensibility  or?  reflection  remain  awake  in 
such  a  mind,  they  only  wake  to  urge 
the  hand  of  desperation,  by  suggesting 
the  mercy  of  an  early  dismission  from  a 
life  which  promises  only  to  be  varied  by 
hardship  and  calamity* 

The  horrors  of  shame  and  despair 
operating  with  united  force  on  the  mind 
of  an  unhappy  female,  when  the  veil  is 
about  to  be  torn  from  secret  guilt,  and  : 
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the  gulph  of  ruih  opens  before  her,  has 
sometimes,  in  a  moment  of  distraction, 
produced  a  deed  she  would  have  once 
feared  to  name-  Pity,  however,  naingles 
with  the  horror  awaked  by  tlie  extreme 
of  wretchedness,  that  stifles  the  pleads 
ings  of  nature  in  the  parental  breast. 

But  if  the  natural  feeling  of  the  un- 
hardened  mind  shrinks  from  the  deed 
that  consigns  back  to  its  Creditor  tlte 
soul  unknown  to  actual  suffering,  an# 
unstained  with  actual  guilt,  how  can  we 
look  calmly  on  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye, 
loaded  with  every  possible  aggravation. 

Have  we  not  seen ;  nay,  do  we  not 
daily  see,  parents  blest  with  evet^  fair- 
est gift  of  nature — ^with  affluence  to  gra-^ 
tify  every  reasonable  wish  and  taste,  and 
information  to  direct  the  channels  in 
which  their  superabundance  may  flow  to 
adorn  and  enrich  the  scenes  around  them.. 
Parents  who  walking  In  the  mild  light  of 
Christianity,  though  its  precepts  sliould 
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Bot  have  reached  their  hearts,  must  have 
their  minds  softened  by  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence. Must  I  add  the  rest — ^must  I 
contrast  the  murder  of  innocent  souls, 
wantonly  committed  by^  parents  thus 
West*  and  thus<  enlightened,  with  the  ef- 
fects of  tortured  and  perverted  feeling 
in  the  worst  extremities  of  human  suf- 
fering. Who  can  bear  to  hear  the  fa- 
thers, who,  after  forsaking^  corrupting, 
and  dishonouring  their  own  children,, 
talk  of  the  feelings  which  move  them  to 
protect  the  creature  who  has  renounce<l 
the  divine  protection  by  seeking  theirs^ 
Of  the  honour  which  induces  them  to 
bind  their  souls  to  guilty  sheltered,  but 
not  sanctioned  by  marriage  vows. 

This  does  not  diminish,  far  less  efface 
crimes.  It  is  merely  a  daring  attempt 
of  ccmsummate  wickedness  to  force  its 
way  into  the  sanctuary,  and  level  all 
the  distinctions  that  remain. 

•*  Whenscarlet  vice  lifts  her  triumphant 
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Jiead,"^  decked  with  the  ensigns  of  conju-*^ 
gal  union,  it  is  not  the  crime  that  is' 
hallowed,  but  the  state  itself  that  is  de-* 
graded.     Well  might  Milton  exclaim, 

**  Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source,"  &c.  . 

and  addy 

Sole  property :    In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else*  . 

Wherever  .this  sole  property  remairisr 
unviolated,  the  steps  of  Astrea  still  Iin*v 
ger.      And,   in   some   instances,   where  : 
truth  is  softened  by  tenderness,  an^J  iex*-  - 
alted   by  congenial  virtue   and  intelli- 
gence, "  the  Paradise  of  hearts,"  thus' 
formed,  seems  like  a.  relic  of  lost  feli-  . 
city,  to  remind  us  not  only  of  the  state 
from  which  we  are  fallen,  but  of  that  to  ^ 
which  we  should  aspire.     Where  low« 
minded   selfishness    and   sensual   indul-- 
gence,  the  twin  offspring  of  ease  and 
luxury,  assume  the  garb  of  refined  taste 
and  delicate  fastidiousness,   this,  sickly 
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depravity  of  a  capricious  appetite,  serves 
for  a  pretext  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
partner  who  has  palled  upon  their  taste» 
and  procure  the  charm  of  variety,  height- 
ened by  the  zest  of  diflSculty  and  disho- 
nour^ 

These  elegant  culprits  are  not  aware, 
that  they  are  divesting  themselves  of  one 
of  the  great  privileges  of  humanity,  and 
reducing  themselves  to  a  lefVel  with  the 
beasts  that  perish ;  but  cannot,  like  them, 
perish  for  ever.  Religious  sanctions 
this  class  of  people  already  despise. 
Upon  those  of  morality  they  have  al- 
i^eady  trampled.  What  then  remains  to 
make  them  endure  themselves,  or  be  en-r 
dured  by  others  ?  Why,  they  are  still 
men  of  taste  and  refinement,  of  honour 
and  humanity ;  and  that  to  them  is 
quite  enough. 

They  are  little  aware,  that  the  mean- 
est peasant  in  am  Alpine  shed,  were 
he  even    as  careless    of  religious   and 
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moral  sanctions  as  themselves,  would, 
from  the  simple  dictates  of"  good  sense 
and  good  taste,  regard  their  gross  de- 
pravity with  disgust. 

The  titled  oflFenders  whose  sordid,  and 
abject  vileness  has  obtruded  itself  on  pub-- 
lie  observation,  are  strangers  to  shame ; 
they  know  they  have  broken  the  laws  of 
God  and  their  country;  yet  in  that 
breach  they"  glory ;  they  ar^  proud  of 
having  made  such  a  costly  sacrifice  to 
taste  and  attachment.  They  know  they 
are  wicked,  but  are  upon  this  principle 
somewhat  vain  of  being  so.  But  they 
have  so  long  lost  sight  of  all  purity 
©f  mind  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  that 
they  are  scarce  conscious  of  being  both 
contemptible  and  detestable. 

It  is  this  that  I  would  have  them 
know.  **  Nay,  I  would  have  a  Starling 
"  taught  to  speak  nothing  but  infamy ; 
"  and  give  it  them  to  keep  their  igno- 
**  miny  still  in  motion*" 
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From  the  degrading  and  odious  thenae, 
to  which  the  force  of  contrast  has  impel- 
led me,  I  return  to  a  more  pleasing  one. 

Feeling  as  if  respiring  with  lightened 
spirits  a  purer  air»  while  I  return  to  shew 
how  closely  every  bond  of  kindred  affec* 
tion  was  dr^wn  in  consequence  of  the 
uQviolated  sanctity  of  the  nuptial  vow 
among  the  people  I  have  been  describing. 

In  this  state  pf  society,  the  affections 
were  so  much  excited,  and  so  many- 
were  included  in  their  sphere  of  action, 
that  no  ii)dividual  sunk  under  the  chil-^ 
ling  sensation  of  being  regarded  with 
total  indifference^  With  this  perpetual 
spring  of  excitement  in  the  mind,  a  state 
of  apathy,  the  languor  which  proceeds 
from  the  extinction  of  hope  and  fear  was 
impossible^ 

Every  one  of  the  tribe  or  neighbour- 
hood endeared  by  affinity  or  mutual 
good  offices,  was  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
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gree   beloved.     This  genial  climate  ot 
the  heart,  this  perpetual  spring  of  the* 
affections  softened  every  hardship,  and: 
made  privations  tolerable,  from  which  we 
should  shrink  affrighted.     It  was  in  this 
warm  atmosphere,  that  the  flowers  of 
the  imagination  delighted  to  unfold,  with- 
out the  aid  of  culture.    Amid  the  desola- 
tion of  these   dark  heaths  and  barren, 
rocks,  there  was  a  perpetual  action,  and . 
re-action  of  fancy  and  affection.     The 
glow  of  attachment  waked  the  poetic* 
fire  in  minds  susceptible  of  the  finer  im-^ 
pressions,    and   capable   of    embodying 
their    oonceptions*  in    appropriate    lan^^ 
guage. . 

Poetry  again  investing  the  best  feel— 
ings  of  the  heart,  with  the  bright  ima- . 
gery  and  harmonious  expression  which 
only  genius  can  supply,  exalted  and  che-~ 
rished  the  sentiments  which  it  embeK- 
li$hed« . 
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Thus  softened  and  excited,  the  mind 
was  peculiarly  open  to  every  kindly  and 
tender  impression ;  and  from  the  habits 
and  circumstances  of  their  lives,  equally 
tenacious^  of  those  it  had  once  received;  be- 
sides, the  likings  and  dislikes,  merely  excit- 
ted  by  extraneous  circumstances,  they  had 
all  those  deepened  shades  of  affection  and 
aversion,  produced,  by  quick  perceptions 
of  excellence  and  demerit ;  and  a  singular- 
capacity   of    discriminating    character; 
these  were  partly  ow^ing  to  their  social 
habits,  living  so  very  much  together,  af- 
fording them  all  the  facilities  that  could 
be  desired  for  looking  intimately  into  in- 
dividual  nature.     Their  intimacy  with 
poetry  too,  the  frequency  of  that  talent 
among  them,  and  their  readiness  to  ex- 
ercise it  on  all  occasions,  added  greatly 
to  their  powers  of  discrimination.     All 
that  was  estimable  and  amiable>  gener- 
ous  or  noble,  in  character  and  conduct; 
received  the  meed  of  poetical  applause. 
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and  was  thus  held  out  as  a  model  foi* 
imitation. 

Though  they  spared  the  feelings  of 
the  living  in  the  recorded  acts  of  the 
dead,  much  local  and  temporary  satire 
flew  about,  rendered  more  pointed  by  po- 
etic fancy.  Sometimes  this  was  merely 
a  playful  and  ludicrous  exposure  of  the 
petty  foibles  of  their  friends,  but  oftener 
•the  most  poignant  ridicule  or  acrimonious 
sarcasm  pointed  at  their  enemies,  or  those 
of  the  clan.  As  for  the  bards  by  profes- 
sion, they  might  most  truly  say, 

"  Whoe'er  offends  at  some  unlucky  time» 
•*  Sfides  into  verse  and  hitches  into  rhyme.** 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  thosei 
who  imagine,  that  there  can  be  no  re- 
finement, but  what  is  produced  by  science 
smd  luxury,  that  this  salutary  ridicule 
was  often  applied  to  reform  vain  con- 
ceit, or  boastful  arrogance ;  and  that  ab- 
surdity, indecorum,  and  what  we  should , 
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call  ill-breeding,  was  frequently  and 
successfutly  satirised  by  the  Celtic 
muses.  Indeed,  the  high  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  the  delicacy  and  justness  df 
feeling  iffl^^  the  common  higfilanders, 
in  all  thatn^ates  to  the  decencies  of  life 
and  conversation,  could  not  be  otherwise 
accounted  for. 

Had  Shakespeare  been  a  highlander, 
he  could  not  have  found  models  among 
his  competitors  for  his  sordid  or  clown- 
ish characters.  In  that  case,  we  should 
never  have  known  Launcelot  Gobbo,  or 
Launce.  However  irrelevant  all  this 
may  seem  to  the  subject  in  question,  it 
bears  close  upon  the  position  first  laid 
down  in  this  essay,  and  tends  to  render 
more  obvious  these  peculiarities  by  which 
strangers  Were  prevented  from  residing 
stmong  a  people,  whose  language  was  so 
difficult  to  learn,  and  whose  customs, 
while  they  drew  them  closer  to  each  o- 
ther  tiian  any  other  people,  were  to  a 
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s.tranger  altogether  incomprehensibks 
and  in  their  consequences,  tended  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  benefit  of  Society.  The 
polish,  or  at  least  the  amenity  which  pre- 
vailed in  their  social  inter qpurse,  thoXigh 
it  was  impossible  fer  those  mg^  were  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  lan- 
guage and  manners  to  understand  it, 
formed  an  additional  barrier  betwixt 
them  and  strangers.  The  manners  of 
the  lower  class  in  other  countries  appear- 
ed to  them  deficient  in  courtesy  and  ci- 
vility* 

Then  there  really  was  not  room  for  a 
stranger,  in  a  country  already  overpec^ 
pled  in  proportion  to  its  productions. 
Especially  when  it  is  considered,  that 
every  inch  of  ground  was  occupied  by 
heads  of  families,  who  were  perhaps  the 
tenth  generation  on  the  same  spot,  and 
held  their  lands  from  a  patriarchal  chief, 
to  whom  and  his  ancestors  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  performed  services  the 
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most  important.  Ojie  of  these  tenants 
could  not  be  removed  to  make  room  for  a 
stranger  without  giving  mortal  offence  to 
the  whole  tribe.  Their  ideas  of  morality 
as  well  as  of  attachment,  being  outraged 
by  such  a  proceeding.  Thus  though  a 
stranger  passing  through  the  country  or 
merely  visiting  it,  was  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  indeed  with  the  most  liberal 
hospitality,  if  he  attempted  to  settle 
there,  he  had  nothing  but  prejudice  and 
persecution  to  expect,  by  attempting  to 
domicil  himself,  he  lost  all  the  courtesy 
due  to  a  stranger,  without  establishing 
any  claims  to  good  will  as  a  friend  or 
neighbour* 

Such  '^as  the  state  of  society :  And  so 
little  could  a  single  individual,  even  in 
tolerable  circumstances  do  for  himself, 
that  a  man  who  did  not  possess  the  ge- 
neral good-will,  and  receive  the  hourly 
good  offices  of  his  neighbours,  lived  in 
the  state  of  an  outlaw*  excluded  from 
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the  comforts,  and  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges of  social  life. 

This  state  of  alienation,  which  any  one 
was  liable  to  incur,  who  was  not  regard^ 
fed  by  the  little  close  rivQtted  community 
around  him,  made  it  necessary  for  even 
natives  to  sacrifice  much  of  humour  and 
inclination  to  those  on  when  they  were  so 
dependent. 

A  stranger  found  it  impossible  to  live 
among  them  without  isuch  an  entire  re* 
signation  of  his  habits,  prejudices,  and  o-^ 
pinions,  as  none  but  a  mind  very  liberal, 
very  versatile,  land  very  accommodating 
could  submit  to.  Unless  entirely  na- 
turalised, every  thing  that  such  a  one 
could  attempt  would  fail,  for  want  of  co- 
operation, without  which  nothing  can  be 
done  in  these  countries.  He  was  here- 
by subject  to  petty  vexatiote,  and  va* 
rious  nameless  injuries,  destructive  to 
peace,  and  even  dangerous  to  safety* 


\A 
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Law  there  had  barely  power  to  protect 
life.  Hie  protection  of  property  was 
mattersDf  convention,  understood  and  act- 
ed upon,  but  hy  no  mieans  including  in- 
different persons. 

If  twet^y  people  saw  a  trespass  com- 
mitted, no  one  durst,  or  indteed  wduld  in- 
cline to  witiiess  iti  favour  of  a  stranger 
against  their  ^wn  i^lan.  They  might 
have  reversed  the  toast  of  thje  philo- 
sopher, and  said,  they  loved  truth  well, 
4)ut  Plato  stnd  Socrates, -(z.  e.  Donald  and 
Macolm)  better. 

All  the  intercourse  df  life  was  carried 
on  by  a  kind  of  tacit  agteemerft^  in  an 
interchange  of  good  offices,  that  would 
appear  extravagant  and  romantic  any 
where  else.  Yet  were  here  so  necessary, 
that  it  was  almost  considered  a  crime  to 
withhold,  them. 

The  ground  being  dl  uninclosed,  it 
depended  entirely  on  the  good  faith  and 
good  herding  of  his  neighbour,  whether 

VOL,  1.  D 
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a  man  ever  put  a  sheaf  into  his  barn. 
The  sheep  and  cattle  too,  wandering 
promiscuously  on  the  hills,  the  integrity 
of  a  man's  neighbours  was  all  he  had  to 
depend  on  for  their  return.  Spreaths 
were  only  taken  by  way  of  gallant  inter- 
prise  by  people  at  a  distance ;  but  if  in 
any  instance  a  petty  trespass  on  sheep 
or  goats  was  committed,  a  stranger,  or 
a  churlish  and  unpopular  character  was 
sure  to  be  the  object  of  such  depreda- 
tion. 

David  very  justly  thought  himself  en- 
titled to  some  extension  of  Nabal's  hos- 
pitality,  when  Jie  and  his  men  had  so 
long  pined  on  scanty  sustenance,  while  the 
fat  herds  and  flocks  of  the  thankless 
churl  were  feeding  round  him. 

The  herds  that  wandered  on  the 
mountains  were  the  objects  of  equal  self- 
denial  and  exertions,  proceeding  from  a 
refinement  of  integrety,  which  each  by 
turns  practised  towards  the   other  with 
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very  great  fatigue,  and  sometimes  at  the 
risk  of  life.  A  man  would  drive  home  his 
neighbour's  sheep  overtaken  in  the  whir- 
ling drift ;  bring  down  cattle  from  heights 
which  his  life  was  endangered  in  ascend- 
ing ;  or  extricate  them  at  the  utmost 
risque  from  swamps  ^nd  bogs  in  spring, 
when  too  weak  themselves  to  make  the 
requisite  struggle, 

Tomake  the  importance  of  this  mode 
of  kindness  understood,  it  v/ill  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  one  part  of  the  singular 
system  of  life  which  formerly  prevailed 
in  these  regions.  A  highlander's  whole 
wealth  consisting  of  cattle,  what  he  most 
valued  himself  upon,  was  that  glory  and 
joy  of  life,  "  a  fine  fold  of  cows,"  to  use 
his  own  favourite  phrase.  With  cows  his 
rents  were  paid,  with  cows  his  daughters 
were  portioned,  and  his  sons  established 
in  life. 

Were  one  to  tell  the  most  sagacious 

highlander,  that  such  an  one  who  had  no 
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cows»  Mras  notwithstanding  possessed  of 
money  enough  to  purchase  his  whole  fold, 
-and  that  he  possessed  this  wealth  with- 
out being  liable  to  any  risque,  far  less  to 
'the  terrible  contingences  to  which  a 
Jiighland  herd  is  exposed ;  far  from  te- 
ing  dazzled,  he  Would  consider  the 
possessor  of  this  funded  wealth  as  com- 
paratively mean,  sordid,  and  ignorant. 
And  this  he  would  do>  on  the  principle, 
that  if  tJbte  man  had  common  sense,  or 
the  least  idea  wherein  true  dignity  con- 
sisted, he  would  use  this  wealth  for  the 
purchase  of  cattle,  whose  abundance 
i^^ould  do  him  credit  in  the  eyes  of  liig 
neighbours,  and  whose  encrease  would 
further  enrich  him.  In  vain  would  yon 
urge  to  him  the  arguifterit  of  Shylocls, 
ypon  running  the  parallel  between  barreai 
metal  and  a  fruitful  flock,  "  I  cannot 
"  tell — I  make  it  breed  as  fasti'' 

A  large  stock  of  this  kind  was  here 
the  main  object  of  the  two  most  influ* 
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eyeing  passions  that  agitate  the  nitre 

pfolished  world,  avarice  and  vanity. 

A  highlander  has  in  some  instances 

much  vanity.     In  this  point,  indeed  half- 
civiUzed  people  exactly  agree  with  the 

oyerKiivilized* .  The.  ignorant  and  vain,: 
because  they  know  not  the  just  value  of 
the  differeirt  objects  of  competition,  and 
expect  to  be  admired  or  envied  for  pos- 
sessing things,  which  they  estimate  far 
above  their  real  worth :  Those  who  are 
b^ome  th^  slaves  of .  luxury  and  artifi-, 
dal  desires,  again  become  dead  to  the 
finer  ^ffections^  which  are  cherished  by 
truth  of  taste,  and  simplicity  of  life. 
Their  moral  sense  becomeaproportionably 
diill,  consequently,  to  relieve  that  stag- 
nation of  life,  ijrhi^h  results  from  the 
torpor  of  fancy  and  feeling,  they  feed  on  ^ 
an  imagined  superiority,  *'  Which  the 
'^•poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dares-. 
"  not,"  derived  from  the  possession  .oC. 
things,  of  no  more  value  in  the  estimation.^ 
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ef  wisdom,  virtue,  or  even  true  taste, 
than  the  coloured  plumage  of  the  Indian, 
or  the  ornamented  weapons  of  th€  high- 
lander. 

Amid  these  desultory  reflections  and 
miscellaneous  observations,  suggested  by 
the  character  of  the  people  of  whom  I 
speak,  the  fact  I  endeavoured  to  prove 
seems  fully  established,  I  mean  the  dif- 
ficulty of  a  stranger's  making  any  estab- 
lishment among  them. 

I  have  already  accounted  for  the  little 
intelligence,  to  be  obtained  from  the 
transplanted,  and  educated  natives,  con- 
cerning the  peculiar  habits,  and  ancient- 
customs,  and  superstitions  of  their  tribes. 

It  is  now  pretty  evident,  that  the  few 
strangers  who  have  ever  obtained  a  pre- 
carious and  unsafe  footing  among  them, 
were,  from  the  causes  I  have  detailed, 
prevented  from  obtaining,  or  communi- 
cating much  of  th^s  kind  of  intelligence. 

These  difficulties  form  a  kind  of  apa« 
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logy,  for  the  incurious  dullness,  that 
slumbered  with  such  seeming  apathy,  be- 
side such  sources  of  interesting  specu- 
ation,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  differently  modified  from  what  it 
is,  either  in  the  savage,  pastoral,  or  ci- 
vilized state. 

The  native  would  not,  and  the  stran- 
ger could  not,,  present  a  picture  of  life 
and  manners,  so  peculiar,  so  blended  of. 
contrarieties,  a  system  of  thought,  and 
action  that  seemed  in  constant  opposition 
to  each   other*     Where  the  mind  "  tu- 
tored by  poetry,"  and  exalted  by  a  kind, 
of  chivalrous  and  heroic  sentiment,  (influ- 
encing even  those  who  were  unconscious 
of  its  power  and  origin,,)  was  nourished  - 
by  a.  hereditary  enthusiasiim,  calculated- 
to  soften  and  refine  the  feeliiigt3. 

Yet  where  the  habits  of  life,  and  the 
lesson  early  taught  of  making  a  merit  of 
endurance,  and  despising  hardsliips,  tend- 
ed to  steel  the  mind  and  body  to  all  the . 
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sufferings  terminating  merely  in  the  in- 
dividual, a  singular  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  never  will,  or  can  take 
place  elsewhere,  stamped  the  general; 
character  with  these  extcemes  of  forti- 
tude and  tenderness,  which  one  would 
think  incompatible  with  each  other:  no 
studied  course  of  mental  culture^  could 
ever  produce  this  effect  ill  a  community^ 
scarcely  indeed  in  an  individual. 

In  the  common  coupse,  of  things,  and  a-- 
mong  ordinary  characters,  a  life  sub-. 
ject  to  constant  exertion,  privation,  and, 
suffering,  is  generally  adverse  to  the  cul^ 
tivation  of  taste,  or  to  those  exercises. 
(>f  imagination  and  feeling,  which  calf 
fortli  the  finer  emotions  of  the  mind. 
The  hero,  or  the  adventurer,  is  not  ofte» 
a  poet  or  a.  musician. 

It  is  only  in  that  interval  of  painful" 
leisure,  when  self-exiled  from  the  field 
of  glory,  that  we  fincl  AcJiiUes  soothing; 
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Bks  rage  and  grief  by  listening  ta  the 
Rile  ;  and  Ulysses  shuts  his  ears  to  all 
songs  but  those  that  celebrate  the  wars 
of  Troy,  where  he  and  his  compatriots 
fought  and  conquered. 

Minds  hardened  by  suffering  and   ex 
ertion,  are  often  capable  of  much  gene- 
rous humanity ;  but  that  is  not  because 
they  are  refined,   but  because  they  are»-  • 
unspoilt.     They  have  not  so  many  arti- 
ficial  wants,  as  to  need  all  they  can  ac- 
quire; nor  have  they  learnt  that  sophis-   -^ 
try  which  is  so  ingenious  in  finding  ar- 
guments against,  imprudent,  and  indis-  - 
criminate   compassion,   and  which   will  . 
never   endeavour   to   do   good,  because 
such  endeavours  have  often   been  frus- 
trated, by   the   folly,  or  ingratitude,  of. 
the  objects  of  them.. . 

Yet  the  blunt  humanity,,  which  is  so   ^ 
often    met   with   in  uncultured  minds, 
hardened  by  the  blasts  of  adversity,  is~ 
deaf  and  blind  to  the  pains  and  penal 
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ties  of  wounded  delicacy.  It  will  heal 
pains  such  as  it  is  able  to  suffer,  but  un- 
derstands no  other. 

In  cultivated  society,  where  feeling 
and  imagination  predominate  in  any  indi- 
vidual, and  are  early  "  fed  with  food  con- 
venient for  them,"  the  character  so  form- 
ed, is  very  far  indeed  from  that  of  self-de- 
nial, manly  exertion,  or  voluntary  priva- 
tion. 

In  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  when  taste 
as  connecte'd  with  feeling  and  imagination 
is  highly  cultivated,  a  sickly,  selfish,  and 
enervating  sensibility  to  pain,  to  evil, 
and  to  injury, — a  fastidious,  and  fan- 
tastic passion  for  external  elegance, — 
a  love  of  ease,  almost  amounting  to  dis- 
ease,— and  an  illiberal  contempt  for  or- 
dinary duties,  ordinary  sufferings,  and 
plain  unvarnished  virtues,  are  the  com- 
mon result  of  this  species  of  refinement. 

fie  whose  mind  has  been  early,  and 
unconsciously,  imprest  with  ffdeep  sense 
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of  all  that  is  sublime  in  fortitude^  and 

all  that  is  beautiful  in  tenderness;  to 

• 

whose  imagination  the  poet  and  the  hero 
are  ever  present  as  models  of  imitation  ; 
who  is  taught  by  the  first,  all  the  pathos 
of  thought  and  language,  who  learns 
from  the  last  all  that  is  noble  in  self-con- 
quest, generous  shame,  inflexible  con-, 
stancy,  inviolable  fidelity,  contempt  for 
pleasure  and  for  ease,  and  self-devotion 
for  the  good  of  others ; — he  who  thus 
feels,  and  acts  without  claiming  praise, 
or  once  imagining  himself  an  extraordi- 
nary^ chajracter  on  that  account ; — he 
whose  life  of  continual  hardships  and 
privations  is  softened  by  the  quick  sense 
of  musical  delight  and  poetical  excellence, 
and  sweetened  by  all  the  endearing  sym- 
pathies of  domestic  aflfection  ; — He,  in 
short,  whose  hardy  and  austere  habits 
of  life,  so  counteract  his  refined  and  deli- 
cate modes  of  feeling  and  thinking,  as  to 
produce  that,  balance  in  the  mind,  so  fa^ 
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'Tonrabfe  to  moral  excellence ;  where  tfie- 
habits  prself-controul,  and  patient  endu- 
ranee  enable  the  will  to  limit,  without 
extinguishing,  or  even  diminishing  thei 
affections;  the  character,  I  say,  formed  by- 
such  a  coincidence,  and  certainly  very 
much  dependant  on  the  external  circum- 
stances which  produce  it,,  the  virtues,  in 
short,  of  habit,  and  of  accident,  it  would" 
Be  presumptuous  to  compare,  with  those 
grounded    on    enlightened    and   liberal 
views,    the    consequence    of    valuable 
knowledge    and   judicious    instruction  t 
far  less  do  I  here  include  the  meliof  iat- 
ing  influence  of  religion,  even  on  those 
members  of  a  Chi'istian  community  wha- 
are  least  sensible  of  its  power ;  because 
this  makes  no  part  of  the  dilfefence  be- 
twixt the  people  I  speak  of  and  more 
enlightened    societies ;    and    because   I 
mean  to  advert  to  its  effects  upon  the- 
character  I  have  been  describing  in  anO'- 
ther  place,. 
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Yet,  though  I  do  not  claim  a  rank 
m  moral  estimation  for  my  Celtas,  equal 
to  that  of  the  virtuous,  who  are  inform- 
ed and  enlightened,  and  whose  good  ac- 
tions  are  the  result  of  good  feelings  ju- 
diciously directed,.  I  should  be  glad  ta 
know,  whether  such  beings  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, do  not  hold  a  place  superior  ta 
the  multitude,  who  act,  in  a  manner, 
Hnpulsively  without  feeling  or  reflect- 
ing ;  or  to  the  less  useful,  but  more  self- 
important  class,  who  imagine  that  feel- 
ing and  reflection  with  them,  supersede 
the  necessity  of  exertion..    Still  further,, 
does  such  a  character  excel  ^  the  stoic 
**  of  the  woods,  the  man  without  a  tear?'* 
I  have  been  thus  minute  in  explaip- 
ing  the  influence  of  poetry  and  local  ha- 
bit upon  character ;   because,   in   fact, 
their  poetry,  which  contains  their  his- 
tory, and  the  philosophy  of  their  mo- 
ral sentiment,   is  the   cnly  key  to  the 
knowledge  of  their   ancient  character 
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and  custems. .  What  still  remains,..  a->- 
gain^  of  that  character  and  those  cus-^ 
toms,  when  well  undCTstood,  forms  the> 
best .  comment  on  th^ir  poetry,  and  af-. 
fords  the  most  convincing  proof  of  its- 
authenticity. , 

It',  is  no  wonder  that  such  bright, 
gleams  of  all  that  is  noble  and  delicate> 
in  thought  and  feeling,  breaking  out; 
from  the  obsctirity  of  imputed  barba- 
rism, should  astonish  ignorance,  and; 
provoke  incredulity.  But  the  tinge  of 
all  the  fine  colours  of  this  antique  en-: 
thusiasm,  is  still  obvious  in  the  thought^ 
speech,  and  action,  of  every  unsophisti-> 
cated  highlander.  Who  that  sees  and- 
feels  its  influence,  can  deny,  or  even.: 
doubt,  its  existence  ? 


ESSAY  IV. 


1.  The  particular  Stale  of  Sodetif,  in  which  a  Be^ 
lief  of  the  Existence  qfseperate  Spirits,  and  their 
re-appearance,  most  prchahly  Originated,  2.  An 
Attempt  to  assign  the  Motives  of  such  belief  in 
the  Earlier  Periods  of  Society, 


**  Those,  to  whom  the  world  unknown, 
"  With  all  its  shadowy  shapes  is  shown." 

Collins. 


W^E  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  a 
great  deal  of  "  vulgar  prejudice."  The 
very  name  of  superstition  is  enough  to 
recal  this  favourite  phrase  to  the  recol- 
lection,  not  only  of  the  poorer  retailers  of 
phrases,  but  to  the  more  wealthy  ma- 
nufacturers of  them;  not  only  to  those 
who  willingly  adopt  the  thoughts  and 
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words  of  others,  butto  many  who  im*-- 
gine  they  think  and  act  for  themselves. 

Although-  the  title  of  this  Essay  may- 
lead  the  reader  to  suppose  it  is  meant  to 
support  vulgar  prejudice,  it  will,  on  the 
contrary,  begin  with  combating  a  very 
vulgar  and  a  very  general  one. 

But  let  us  first  examine  what  vulgar- 
prejudice  is:    Is  it  not  belief  taken  up 
on  slight  grounds,  received  without  ex- 
amination, and  cherished  from  mere  sel-^ 
fish  adherence  to  an  opinion,  because  we 
have  once  avowed  it  ? 

Such,  then,  is  the  prejudice  by  which 
we  are  taught  to  conclude,  that  the  be- 
Kef  of  spectral  appearances,  implying  the^ 
continued  existence  of  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  first  originated  among  minds 
of  the  lower  order^  The  weak,  the  ti- 
mid, and  the  ignorant.. 

The  ground  of  this  belief,  or  preju- 
dice, seems  to  be,  .that  among  minds^of 
this  description,  the  dread  of  superna-^- 
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Ittral  ag6nc3r  still  lingers;  while  more 
powerful,  and  more  enlightened  Intel* 
fects,  have  Iwig  since  conquered  those 
visionary  terrors. 

This  prevailing  idea>  shews  very  little 
attention  to  the  progress  and  exercise  of 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  The 
authors  of  this,  superstitious  beliej^  must 
9Jt,  least  have  been,  possessed  of  a,  vigo- 
rous imagination^  which  is  no  attribute 
of  a  feeble  intellect.  Those  assigned  to 
tfceir  inleriors.  in.,  capacity,  tlmr  owa 
mode  of  belief,  and  were  implicitly  fol- 
lowed by  them,  through  a^l  the  regions 
ef  doubt  and  fear,  thus.<9ened  to  them.. 

In  procesa  Qf  time,  as  the  dawn  of  ia- 
^lligence  began  to  brighten,  those  pos- 
sessing superior  powers  of  intellect, 
climbed  to  higher  statimis,,  and  took 
wider  views ;  while  ignorance  and  folly 
grovelled  on,  contented  with  the  worn- 
out  opinions  which  tl^ilc  superiors,  ia 
theirprogressivamarch,  had  thrown  away. 
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This  process  cannot  be  more  clear- 
ly illustrated  than  by  another,  which 
annually  takes  place  in  the  capital, 
the  last  stage  of  which,  any  one  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  every 
May-day  in  its  most  public  streets.  It 
is  well  known,  how  fancy  and  ingenuity 
are  exhausted,  and  wealth  lavished,  in 
the  yearly  exhibition  of  the  noble  and 
the  elegant,  on  the  birth-day  of  the  So- 
vereign. This  "  pride,  pomp,  and  cir* 
**  cumstance  of  glorious  dress,"  however, 
proves  but  a  splendid  incumbrance  when 
the  show  is  over.  It  is  soon  therefore  di- 
vested of  the  jewels  that  adorn  it,  and 
dismissed  to  the  green  room,  or  some  less 
creditable  place  of  exhibition  :  Nothing 
can  be  more  rapid  than  the  declension 
g.nd  fall  of  finery,  when  it  ceases  to  be 
either  elegant  or  useful. 

On  the  first  of  May,  those  robes  of  ce- 
remony sink  to  their  last  stage  of  de- 
gradation.   On  that  day,  chimney-sweep- 
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ing  boys,  in  a  kind  of  grotesque  female 
attire,  may  be  seen  decked  in  faded 
wreaths,  and  torn  plumage  dragging  a- 
long  tarnished  trains/  still  gleaming  with 
tinsel  and  spangles,  that  once  adorned 
the  forms  of  beauty,  and  glittered  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.  Yet,  how  would 
one  be  laughed  at,  who  should  assert, 
that  those  individual  chimney-sweepers, 
or  others  of  the  same  description,  were 
the  first  inventors,  and  original  weavers 
of  those  dresses !  To  be  serious,  it  is 
nearly  as  easy,  from  the  analogies  of 
what  we  know,  with  what  we  only  con- 
jecture, to  trace  the  first  belief  of  appa- 
ritions to  their  origin,  as  many  other 
things  which  we  trace  through  a  chain 
of  consequences  to  some  remote  cause, 
in  a  manner,  which  satisfies,  if  it  does 
not  convince  us. 
Youngy  in  one  of  his  early  poems,  says, 
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"This  eajrth  is  for  my  verse  too  smalj.a  bound»\ 
*<  Attend  me,  all  ye  glorious  worlds  around. 


»» 


Tlie  aspiration  which  dictated  this  wish, 
to  burst,  the   barriers   of  mortality  in:; 
search  of  new  forms  of  being  less  limited 
than  our  own,  is  common  to  every  mind : 
susceptible  at  once  of  tenderness  and  sub-  ^ 
limity.     This  desire  may  be  diiferently 
modified  by  circumstances,  and  maybe 
differently  directed  by  education  ;  but  in  v 
powerful  minds,^  replete  with  iuiaginatioo,, 
and  feeling,  it  every  where  exists.  Every 
where,  too,  it  forms  an  invisible  and  lili- 
definable  link  between  those  spirits  that- 
still  endure  the  probatory  state  allotted-^- 
to  them,  and  those  who  have  already 

"Done  their  task,  and  ta*en  their  wages.*^" 

This  description  of  feeling  more  particu*^^ 
larly  applies  to  those  who  have  bedn  - 
nursed  in  the  bosom  of  fond  afifection^  . 
and  in  the  habits  of  deep  thoughtfulness, .. 
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4ismd  the  solitudes  of  a  wild  smd  glooiny 
country. 

When  strong  ^tachment^.  and  the  re- 
veries of  a  fertile  and  sublime  imagma- 
tion  were  this  indulged^  to  such  charac- 
ters, the  limited  views  to  Which  tiieir 
senses  were  confined,  only  served  to  sug- 
gest inaages  of  somewhat  yet  unseen,  but 
not  to  fill  up  the  capacity  of  a  powerful, 
though  ujM^ultured  Intellect.  The  dim 
light  of  tradition,  the  profound  reflection 
^ugge^ed  by  subjects  so  important)  yet 
*so  mysterious,  and  the  secret  whispers  -of 
ihe  aspiring  ^K)u1,  all  led  them  forward 
to  the  fimits  of  space,  and  prompted  them 
to  look  for  somethmg  beyond  it.  Thus 
.prepared,  intense  meditation,  which  ever 
leads  forward  the  awakened  soul  in 
search  of  something, 

<*  Still  out  of  reaeh^  butitever  out  of  view,** 

would  be  more  excited  by  the  appear- 
ances and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies :    These,  like  the  wheels  which 
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Milton  describes  after  the  prophet  Ez€- 
kiel,  "  each  appear  instinct  with  spirit." 

To  a  mind  intelligent,  though  unin- 
formed, thus  disposed  to  grasp  eagerly, 
though  blindly,  at  the  future  and  invisible, 
what  could  more  exalt  the  contemplation, 
or  crowd  the  mind  with  images  of  things 
unseen,  than  being  deprived  of  the  object 
of  concentrated  and  lasting  affection, 
such  as  is  peculiar  to  retired  and  primi- 
ture  habits  of  life,  and  glows  with  most 
fervor  in  the  strongest  minds  ?  In  the 
course  of  the  vain  search  made  by  the 
desponding  spirit,  for  the  soul  with  which 
it  longs  to  re-unite,  it  finds  the  wish,  the 
eager  desire,  and  finally  the  lively  hope 
of  immortality.  What  we  eagerly  wish, 
we  readily  believe ! 

I  am  now  confining  my  probable  con- 
jectures (which,  after  all,  is  the  utmost 
to  which  I  pretend)  to  the  remote  4iges, 
when  society  had  assumed  that  form, 
among  the  jpeople  of  whom  I  speak. 
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which  the  oldest  poetry  and  tradition 
have  brought  down  to  us. 

We  shall  hereafter  see,  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  religious  knowledge  while  reli- 
gion itself  was  clouded  with  superstition, 

far  from  diminishing  these  visionary 
modes  of  thinking,  only  gave  them  a 

more  extended  basis,  and  reduced  them 
to  a  more  regulated  form ;  nay,  even  es- 
tablished them  into  a  confirmed  system 
of  general  belief. 

To  recur  to  the  period  previous  to  the 
light  of  revelation  being  in  any  degree 
diffused  in  those  obscure  abodes  of  primi- 
tive life :  During  this  dim  dawn  of  intel- 
ligence, no  reason  appeared  why  the  spi- 
rit, still  supposed  to  exist  in  a  seperate 
state^  should  not  still  cherish  the  pure  af- 
fections and  generous  sentiments  which 
made  it  lovely  and  beloved,  while  impri- 
soned in  mortality.  To  such  enthusiastic 
beings  as  we  have  been  contemplating, 
it  could  not  appear  unlikely,  that  spirits 
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SO  sttsicheA  atid  so  la'niented,  should  ns* 
sume  some  semblance  of  their  wonted 
f(»iii  ami  coiintenance.  That  they  should 
come  in  the  hour  of  deep  sorrow  and  st- 
lent  recollection  to  sootbe  the  solitary 
mmimer^  to  assist  his  fond  retrospections^ 
and  to  cheer  Mm  with  hopes  of  a  future 
meeting  in  some  state,  no  longer  incident 
ta  change  or  seperation*  The  state  of 
mind  thus  {Htesui^sed,  was  quite  sufficient 
to  give  familiar  voices  to  the  winds  of 
n%ht,  and  well-ktiown  forms  to  the  mists 
af  the  morning.  Thus  it  is  most  likely 
th^t  the  !(rst  apparitions  were  tM  ofil 
spring  of  genius  and  sensibility,  nursed 
by  grief  and  solitude.  These  phantoms 
however^  which  exalted  the  musings  of 
the  superior  order  of  souls,  and  lent  them 
wings  to  hover  ovfer'the  obscure  abyss  of 
futurity,  were  not  long  confined  to  their 
visionary  solitudes. 

On  the  contrary,  they  soon  became  to* 
jiics  of  vulgar  discussion,  and  pioputer  be- 
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lief;  the  fancied  forms  which  were  now 
supposed  to  people  solitude,  added  horror 
to  obscurity,  and  doubtless  gave  new  ter- 
rors  to  guilt ;  but  then  they  also  furnish- 
ed fresh  materials  for  craft  and  credulity 
to  work  upon,  and  administered  to  foully 
the    means    of   propogating    absurdity* 
True,  t3ut  we  are  speaking  of  the  infancy 
of  society^  the  only  i&tate  in  which  it  can 
frequently  happen,  that  the  strong  mind, 
either  stung  by  remorse,  or  instigated  by 
affection,  endeavours  to  pursue  the  ob- 
ject of  its  emotions  beyond  the  barriers 
i)f  visible  existence. 

It  .is  only  in  such  a  state  of  society 
that  the  weak  soul  shrinks  from  phan- 
toms of  its  .own  creating,  or  sinks  into 
helpless  imbecility  under  the  arts. and 
stratagems  to  which  so  wide  a  field  is 
opened  by  the  imjdicit  belief  of  supema-* 
tural  agency. 

The  worst  result  of  this  supernatural 
agency  is  the  belief  of  witchcraft,  which»'  \\^\ 

VOL.  I.  E 
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;^ter  all,  is  unjustly  blended  with  ibe 
more  ancient  faith  in  spectral  appear- 
ances. This  crud  and  abject  form  of  su- 
perstition, originated  with  the  other  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity  in  the  daj*k  ages, 
when  an  ambitious,  though  degenerated 
ibrm  of  religion,  extended  its  temporal 
influence,  by  adopting,  not  only  the  out- 
ward splendour  but  the  dark  and  my- 
'Sterious  horrors  of  Pagan  superstition. 

The  intention  of  the  present  disserta- 
*tion  on  the  popular  belief,  is  to  elucidate 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  highland 
character  and  manners,  ^s  they  existed 
within  my  own  memory,  and  stiUl  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  some  remote  comers. 
To  account  for  the  manner  in  which  this 
belief  is  so  intimately  blended  with  their 
traditions,   their  poetry,   their  customs 
^nd  even  their  modes  of  thinking,  it  is 
necessary  thus  to  trace  it,  to  its  remote 
^  prigin.     For  this  purpose,  I  shall  endea- 
•  Vour  to  shew,  how  the  imaginary  connec*' 
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tien  betwixt  the  material  and  spiritual 
world  -grew  up  from  an  obscure  and  vi  i 
sionary  dream  of  solitude^  to  a  regular 
system  ctf  general  belief. 

That  this  belief  originated  in  the  semi*- 
Wbarous,  yet  heroic  times,  of  which  the 
meinorialsstillfloatinbrokenfragthents  on 
the  waves  of  tradition,  cannot  be  doubted. 

These  ancient  poems,  so  sacredly  ve- 
tierated  by  every  genuine  highlander, 
•are  with  them  of  the  first  autibority. 

In  these  are  found  the  remotest  tria,ces 
t^  those  mystic  shades  that  seenied  to 
4iOver  over  the  poet  in  the  Hour  of  in- 
sjoration,  and  warn  the  waj/rior  of  the 
approach  of  danger.  Though  the  mode 
in  which  this  universal  belief  was  wont 
to  operate,  seems  to  add  ^confirmation  to 
the  questioned  authenticity  of  these  pa^ 
thetic  strains  of  national  poetry,  yet  it  is 
not  on  them  that  I  would  ground  my  hy* 

poth^sis,  nor  from  them  that  I  would 

dmw  my  deductions^  This  I  defer  to  % 
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later  period,  when  religion  was  mingled 
with  the  reigning  superstitions,  and  gave 
them  in  many  instances  a  salutary  di- 
rection. 

It  may  he  worth  while,  however,  td 
dwell  a  little  longer  among  the  mists 
and  clouds  of  those  earlier  and  darker 
times,  to  observe  what  a  fine  poetical  ef- 
fect this  imaginary  intercourse  was  fit- 
ted to  produce.  It  is  odd  enough  to  ob- 
serve, in  the  course  of  speculation  into 
which  we  are  led  by  this  species  of  re] 
search,  that  the  same  cause  which 
gave  a  fantastic  wildness  to  the  waking 
dreams  of  those  imaginative  people,  gave 
form  and  consistency  to  the  visions  of 
their  repose ! 

What  they  mused  upon,  and  wished 
and  tried  to  see  all  day,  appeared  dis 
tinctly  to  them  at  night,  for  that  rea- 
son.    The  train  of  images  that  floated 
^  in  dim  succession  over  their  pensive  and 
:  labouring  minds  when  waking,  came  arj 
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rayed  in  all  the  forms  and  colours  of  re 
ality  to  visit  their  slumbers  after  this 
previous  preparation.  Hence,  in  time 
they  could  hardly  distinguish  on  recollec- 
tion, "  The  visions  of  the  night,  when 
"sleep  cometh  upon  man,"  from  the  un- 
real forms  which  haunted  their  waking 
fency.  Whatever  effect  this  might  have 
upon  life  in  the  period  of  societyi  which 
might  properly  be  termed  the  reign  of 
the  affections,  it  gave  much  pathetic  ef* 
feet  to  their  descriptive  poetry,  in  which 
this  indistinct  mixture,  of  day  dreams 
with  night  visions,  is  very  perceptible. 

One  of  the  most  |ietulant,  but  not  least 
powerful  critics  who.  has  attacked  the 
authenticity  of  the  most  ancient  highland 
poems,  is  not  content  with  denying  their 
antiquity.  He  refuses  them  any  claim 
to  poetical  merit ;  and,  among  many  o- 
ther  faults  in  their  composition,  is  not  H 
little  scandalized   at  the  multitude  of 
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ghosts  with  which  those  productions  a- 
bound. 

In  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  people^  tjbese  were  as  necessary  as  a 
great  number  of  mountains  would  be  in 
a  map  of  this  critic^s  native  country.  Yet 
who  ever  objected  to  a  map  of  Scotland> 
that  it  was  disproportibnally  encumbered^ 
With  mountains. 

As  it  was  said  of  ancient  Rome^  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  6othS; 
it  contained  as  many  statues  as  men,  it 
jnay  be  remarked  of  the  ancient  highland 
poetry,  that  it  contained  as  many  sha-^ 
dowy  as    substantial    per^nages.     On^ 
the   description   of  night  by    the  fivet 
Bard^  which  Macpherson  had  not  even 
the  imputed  honour  of  composing,.  Gray 
the  poet  observes,  "  that  every  one  of 
"  those  Bards  sees  ghosts  more  or  less." 
Yet  he  does  not  seem  surprised,  or  at  all 
disgusted  with  their  abundance.     Now,^ 
though    the   whole   tribe   of  Fingalian 
§hosts- should  be  proscribed  apd  hunted 
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down  by  caitiff  critics^Bs  phantoms  of 
tbe  eighteenth  century,  numberless  shades 
of  remote  antiquity  and  unquestioned, 
authenticity  will  remain  to  prove  the 
picturesque  and  pathetic  effects  of  such 
appearances^  upon  minds  prepared  to 
**^  hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true.'*^ 
In  the  death  of  Gaul,  a  poem  of  sin- 
gular merit  and  undoubted  antiquity^ 
the  here  is  described,  as  being  by  some 
accident  -left  alone  in  the  island  of* 
IT  mine,  a-  horrid-  appellation,  meaning 
*^  the  infernal  island,"  given  to  that  spot^ , 
an  account  of  its  ferocious  and  inhospi^ 
table  inhabitants.  ,  The  warrior  is  at- 
tached by  a  party  of  these  savages,  sets 
his  back  to  a  rock,  and  by  his  sl^^glc 
iKalour  kills  m^y,  and  repulses  the  rest. 
They  leave  him,  however,  though  seem*  - 
iogly  unconquered,  pierced  with  many 
wounds,  some  of  which  soon  after  prove 
mortal.  His  faithful  and  affectionate 
^ouse»  meauwhile,  is  filled  with  fear  and: 
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anxiety,  by  his  pic^longed  absence.  After 
a  restless  night,  she  falls  into  a  perturbed 
slumber,  but  in  the  dawning  has  a  sin- 
gular dream. 

**  And  poet9  say,  that  morning  dreams  are  true^** 

She  sees  Gaul  with  a  pale  and  mournful 
countenance,  standing  on  the  approach 
that  led  towards  their  dwelling.  Flying 
eagerly  to  meet  him,  she  observes  that 
he  stands  motionless,  and  that  his  limbs 
on  one  side,  seem  to  be  formed  of  mist ; 
this  last  portentous  sign  of  speedy  death, 
alarms  and  awakes  her :  a  form  appear^ 
ing  as  gradually  dissolving  into  mist,  was 
a  fatal  presage  of  no  doubtful  meaning. 

Sbe  snatches  up  the  infant  Gaul  in 
her  arms,  launches  instantly  into  her 
currach,  or  small  boat,  covered  with 
skins,  and  hastens  to  the  FFruine,  where 
as  I  should  have  formerly  said,  the  misty 
form  told  her  she  should  find  her  beloved. 
She  just  arrives  in  time  to  exchange  with 
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her  expiring  warrior,  expressions  of  ex- 
quisite grief  and  tenderness,  to  soothe  his 
last  moments,  and  to  die  upon  his  bosom. 
A  bard,  the  friend  of  the  departed,  ar^ 
rives,  too  late,  to  his  aid ;  he^  however, 
celebrates  the  virtues,  and  -  laments  the 
fate  of  those  affectionate  and  heroic  lo- 
vers in  a.  beautiful  song,  invoking  the 
winds  of  heaven,  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
the  bards  of  times  to  come,  and  the  pass- 
ing traveller,  to  mourn  over  the  grave  of 
the  lovely  and  the  excellent :  He  invites 
the  showers  of  spring  to  call  forth  the 
earliest  verdure  on  the  "  Bed  of  Gaul," 
and  to*  etothe  the  tree  that  shades  the 
final  repose  of  these  lovers,  with  the 
freshest  foliage,  that  the  birds  of  swiftest 
wing  and  sweetest  song,  may  be  attract- 
ed to  the  spot,  consecrated  by  their  re- 

» 

mains. 

This  slight  sketch  gives  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  effect,  which  the  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  dream  has  on  the  imagi- 

5   . 
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satroiT  of  a  highlander^  familiar  to  aH 
the  wonted  results  of  these  misty  vi- 
sions. Dwelling  too  amidst  clouds  and 
storms^  torrents  and  precipices,  these- 
grand  accompanyments,  and  appropriate- 
scenery  gave  double  effect  to  a  song  o€ 
ghostly  pathos. 

One  of  this  nature  occurs  in  a  collec- 
tion I  have  seen^  whieh  is  abund^mtly 
lincient,  and  wonderfully  pathetic; 

I  have  not  the  book  beside  me,  and 
camiot  even  remember  the  name  of  the 
hero..  The  story  and  its  effect  on  my 
feelings,  however,.  I  perfectly  recollect.. 

A  boat  is  returning  with  some  war- 
riora  from  an  expedition  to  Lochlin,  and 
through  the  darkness  of  a  tempestuous' 
winter  night,  attempts  to  reach  the  coast 
©f  Argyleshire. 

A  young  hero  standing  near  the  prow^ 
is  disturbed  and  threatened  by  the  ap- 
parition of  a  Norwegian  chief  whom  he 
had  slain  in  battle.  This  spectre  beings 
axrayed  in  complete  armour^  and  not  ap 
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pearing  like  the  ^ladowy  forms  of  fleet 
mg  mist,  that  usually  haunted  the  tern* 
pestuousblasts,the  youngwarriorwashur- 
ried  oa  by  an  impulse  of  indignation,  to 
aim  his  spear  at  the  seeming  chief. 
While  he  plunged,  as  he  thought,  his^ 
weapon  into  the  unresisting  shade,  he 
loat  his  balance  in  the  effort,  and  sunk 
into  the  waves  unseen  by  his  companions^ 
whose  attention  was  occupied  in  conduet-* 
mg  with  much  labour,  their  boat  thi*ough 
the  surge.  They  proceeded  to  some  dis* 
tance  before  they  missed  their  friend,  whom 
they  lamented  with  hopeless  sorrow,  as 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves*  They  had 
however  passed  very  near  a  small  islet, 
perhaps  one  of  the  Orcades,  which  the 
fiury  of  the  storm,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  had  prevented  their  seeing:. 
The  chief  for  some  little  time,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  spear,  floated  on  the  sur- 
fece.  He  was  presently  raised  up  on  an- 
tnOyrmous  biUow^,  which  threw  him  upon.i: 
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a  claddich  or  flat  pebbly  strand.  Though 
stunned  by  the  violence  of  the  surge,  he 
has  strength  enough  to  climb  a  rocky 
shelf,  and  there,  languid  and  *mournful, 
waits  for  the  dawn,  which  brings  him  no 
hope  or  comfort.  The  account  given 
by  the  solitary  chief,  of  his  sufferings  and 
situation  is  very  different  from  what  we 
meet  with  in  the  poems  of  the  Fihgalian 
age,  in  which  the  descriptions  rarely  de- 
scend to  minuteness,  the  great  leading 
features  only  of  scenery,  or  of  sentiment, 
beingbrought  into  view.  On  the  contrary, 
Cowper  himself,  could  we  suppose  him  in  a 
similar  situation,  could  not  paint  the  scene, 
or  the  feelings  of  horror,  anxiety,  and 
lassitude,  succeeding  each  other  in  his 
mind,  with  more  minute  fidelity,  and 
more  lively  truth  of  colouring.  He  de-^ 
scribes  the  barrenness  of  this  desolate  is- 
let, where  he  merely  supported  life  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  shell-fish,  gathered  in 
the  drfts  of  th^  recks^  the  short  and 
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gloomy  days  of  a  hyperborean  winter, 
and  the  long  and  mournful  nights  of 
weary  vigilance,  in  which  every  short 
slumber  4^as  haunted  by  images  of 

«•  The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead.** 

• 

Could  he  have  indulged  in  peaceful 
musings  the  recollections  of  Suilmath, 
the  maid  of  his  love,  his  condition  would 
have  been  more  tolerable:  Could  he 
have  sung  undisturbed  the  praise  of  his 

absent  fair  one,  his  soul,  which  seemed 
formed  to  delight  in  "  concord  of  sweet 
"  sounds,"  might  have  beensoothedby  the 
melody  of  song :  But  it  was  the  pecu- 
liar misfortone  of  this  hardrfated  lover, 
to  suffer  the  privations,  without  tasting 
the  quiet  of  solitude.  The  whales  and 
•  the  sea-fowl  night  and  day  disturbed 
him  with  endless  turbulence  and  clamour. 
The  former  drove  the  fish  in  shoals  be- 
fcNre  them,  and  with  their  bellowing  and 
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spouting  kept  up  a  perpetual  agitation  t. 
the  latter^  hovering  in  countless  multi- 
tudes  of  various  species,  over  the  shoals 
offish^  driven  by  the  whales  A  shallow 
^  banks,  and  into  little  openings  of  the  is- 
land,  darkened  the  air,  and  deafened 
him  with  ceaseless- clamour. 

The  sun  he  never  beheld  in  this  gloomy 
sojourn  :  During  its  short  and  sickly  pro- 
gress through  the  chill  and  cloudy  at- 
mosphere, its  obtuse^  rays  never  reached 
his  drear  abode :  if  the  moon  at  time& 
burst  forth  with  transient  lustre,  it  mere- 
ly shewed  the  incessant  agitation  of  tur- 
bulent waves,  and  the  white  and  restless 
wings  of  screaming  sea-fowl. 

Thus  estranged  from  every  pleasur- 
able sensation,  from  quiet,  an4  even  from- 
hope,  this  forlorn  exile  wandered  forth 
on  the  stormy  beach,  on  one  of  the  dark- 
est, saddest  days  he  had  yet  encountered... 

The  whistling  blasts,  discordant  criesj^. 
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and  watery  tumults,  us  usual,  formed  a 

dismal  concert  round. 

On  a  sudden,  ail  seemed  stilled  at  once. 

The    elementary    strife,    the    spouting^ 

whales,  and  clanging  birds  were  hushed 

into  profound  silence.  The  melody  of  a 
sw€;gt  and  well-known  voice,  accompa* 

nied  by  the  exquisite  tones  of  an  unseen 
harp,  that  seemed  hovering  in  the  air  a- 
hove  him,^  filled  him  with  speechless 
wonder  and  delight :  "  Come/'  it  seem- 
ed to  say^  "  come  to  the  home  of  thy 
^  youth,  to  the  dwelling  of  thy  fathers ; 
"  why  lingers  my  warrior  on  the  storm- 
"  beat  isle  far  from  his  faithful  Suilma- 
"  tha?"  Thesongwascontinuedwithmuch 
eloquent  tenderness,  soliciting  the  return 
ef  the  chief,  and  expressing  the  sorrow 
which  his  absence  had  occasioned  tto  his 
beloveds  It  is  interrupted,  however,  by  a 
chorus  of  virgins,  who  invite  Suilmatha 
back  to  the  windy  hills  of  her  native 
Ibnd,,  where  the  shades  of  her  kindred. 
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await  her,  and  forbid  her  to  linger  Ibn» 
ger  in  the  gloomy  isle  of  the  strangers^ 
The  lover  continues,  "  the  heavenly  mu- 
**  sic  passed  away,  and  left  me  dark,  and 
**  lonely,  and  sorrowful:  thevoiceofmybe- 
**  loved  s(Hinded  fi^nt  in  distant  cloudsi 
"  Again,  I  saw  nought  around  me,  but  the 
stormy  beach  and  echoing  rocks ;  again^ 
the  mingled  clamour  arose,  and  the 
eagle,  the  ospray,  and  the  sea-maw^ 
rushed  fearless  by  me  to  their  prey.  But 
my  soul  sunk  within  me,  for  I  knew  it 
was  the  music  of  the  departed ;  I  had 
"  heard  the  virgins  of  other  times  caH 
*'  Suilmatha  to  the  clouds  of  our  hills,  and 
"  I  knew  she  had  mourned  for  my  absence, 
"  but  would  never  more  rejoice  of  my  re- 
*'  turn/* 

In  spring,  the  kindred  of  the  warrior, 
warned  by  a  dream  of  his  forlorn  state, 
go  to  bring  him  from  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, and  inform  him  that  Suilmatha, 
coming  to  meet  his  bark  on  its  return, 


it 
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and  not  finding  him  among  his  compa-  . 
nions  had  sat  daily  on  the  shore,  and 
pined  away,  and  died  with  grief,  &c.  &c. 

Thus  the  ghosts,  with  which  the 
dreams,  the  tales,  and  the  songs  of  the 
highlanders  so  much  abounded,  were  ge- 
nerally these  conjured  up' by  affection, 
and  came  like  ^^  angels  sent  on  errands 
"  full  of  love,"  to  warn  or  soothe  the  sur- 
vivors. 

This  army  of  ghosts,  that  constantly 
hovered  round  those  that  mourned  for 
them,  and  kept  alive  both  their  affection 
and  their  enthusiasm,  had  a  twofold  ef- 
fect, upon  the  general  character  of  the 
people.  It  was  favourable  to  courage, 
as  death,  which  did  not  put  an  end  to  ex- 
istence, and  re-united  them  to  their  de- 
parted friends,  could  have  nothing  very 
terrible  in  it :  and  it  strengthened  at* 
tachment,  because  the  deceased  were  not 
only  ever  present  to  the  memory,  but 
supposed  to  be  often  obvious  to  the  senses.  ^ 
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The  beloved  object,  who  not  only  dwelt- 
m  the  soul  of  the  mourner,  but  seemed, 
ever  hovering  round,  with  fond  impa- 
tience, ta  watch  the  moment  of  re-union,^. 
became,  if  possible,  more  endeared  than 
ever. 

Wliatever  lifts  the  mind  above  objects  . 
merely  of  sen^e,  enlarges  the  conceptions, 
and  exalts  the  genersd  character.  In  ex-- 
ploring  the  habits  of  thinking  among/ 
what  we  call  barbarous  nations,  we  shall! 
always  find  more  of  savage  virtue,  audi. 
stronger  individual  attachment,  where  > 
departed  souls  are  believed  to  re^-visit,  on  ? 
particular    occasions,     their    surviving 
"friends.     In  fact,  we  never  find  the  ap-  . 
pearanee  of  spirits  an  article  of  belief, 
but  where  their  immortality  Is  also  ac- 
credited.   The  existence  of  seperate  spb* 
rits  in  a  state,  either  of  enjoyment  or  suf- 
fering, which  totally  removes  them  from 
all  connection  with  mortality,  is  an  ar- 
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ticte  of  religious  iaitb,  far  beyond  the 
i^ach  of  the  uncultured  mind. 

The  soul  in  such  circumstances,  either 
clings  to  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  as 
something  by  which  it  is  loved  and  re- 
membered, or  with  brute  insensibility^ 
forsakes  all  qare  and  thought  of  it. 

Thus,  I  think  it.  appears  pretty  evi- 
dent, that  the  stale  which  I  have  been: 

describing,  may  be  justly  termed  the 
re^  of  the  affections.  Ambition  and 
avarice  have  little  room  to  operate,  and 
self-denying  habits  enable  individuals  to 
sacrifice  their  comfort  and  interest,  fyr 
those  they  love,  without  feeling  severe 
privation,  whilst  mutual  dependence  be- 
comes a  source  of  mutual  endearment. 

Yet  the  reign  pftlie  affections  was  by 
BO  means  productive  of  that  peace  and 
me^ness  which  might  be  suppof:ed  to  re- 
sult from  such  a  principle  of  action. 

]Let  no  one  trust  much  to  the  virtues 
of  impulse.    If  these  knew  any  Ij^unds 
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—-if  they  were  regulated  and  moderated 
in  their  operation  by  any  rational  con- 
troul,  we  should  indeed  find  this  condi- 
tion of  life,  worthy  of  all  the  encomiums 
bestowed  on  the  savage  state,  by  one* 
whose  abundant  self-conceit  and  caprice 
made  the  necessary  restraints  of  regu- 
lated society  incompatible  with  the  irri- 
table sickness  of  ungovttned  sensibility. 
The  virtues  of  mere  impulse  never  stop 
where  they  ought,  either  in  communities 
or  individuals,  who  give  themselves  up- 
to  their  guidance.    Their  excess,  on  the 
contrary,   often  produces  consequences 
th^  very  opposite  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  reign  of  the  affections,  in  the  in- 
fant state  of  soGietJTf  to  which  I  advert, 
produces  in  it*  excess,  the  fiercest  cruel- 
ty and  the  bitterest  revenge.  These  af- 
fections never  extend  beyond  the  kin- 
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4red  or  the  tribe,  who  indeed  are  all 
accounted  kindred.  And  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  fervour  of  these  attach- 
ments, was  the  resentment  raised  by  any 
attempt,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  in 
jure  the  objects  of  them. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  immutabi- 
lity of  Oriental  customs,  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  applicable  to  those  of  the  high 
landers. 

Wherever  they  remain  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  own  language,  and 
the  prejudices  connected  with  it,  they 
think  and  act  pretty  much  as  they  would 
have  done  a  thousand  years  ago,  unless 
where  restrained  by  religion. 

A  creature  impelled,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  do  wh^irt  is  morally  wrong, 
from  the  excess  of  fond  attachment  or 
laudable  feeling,  does  still  appear  noble 
and  amiable,  no  doubt,  in  comparison  of 
the  habitually  depraved,  or  the  sordid 
sensualist.    Yet,  if  I  am  injured  or  de- 
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prived,  by  rash  resentiiient,  (or  what  tha 
perpetrator  may  esteem  generous  re« 
venge,)"  of  my  best  friend,  or  most  be- 
loved child,  it  is  no  consolation  to  me, 
that  it  was  not  by  a  deed  of  deter- 
mined villainy,  but  of  mistaken  honour, 
that  I  suffered  this  misfortune. 

The  virtues  of  mere  impulse,  like  the 
virtues  of  a  German  tragedy,  are  very 
apt  to  lead  those  who  are  under  their 
«ole  ^idaaace,  into  situations  that  admit 
aniy  of  a  choice  of  evils,  and  create  a 
perplexity  in  the  -mind,  fatal  to  the  pre^ 
"cise  distinction  of  right  irom.  wrong. 

Thus,  during  tne  period  which  I  have 
thought  fit  to  stile  the  reign  of  the  affec^ 
tions,  the  blind  and  devoted  attachment 
with  which  a  man  loved  his  relations^ 
his  tribe,  and,  above  all,  bis  chief,  seem^ 
ed  to  deprive  him  of  all  moral  percept 
tion,  where  -his  (the  chief's)  interest^  hi^ 
honour,  or  even  his  caprice  and  resent^- 
ment  was  conc^ned.    The  veiy  intense^- 
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ness  of  a  man's  love  to  bis  kindred  seem- 
oed  to  kindle  the  flames  of  hatred  to  Im 
enemies. 

To  this  principle  may  be  traced  those 
&tal  feuds,  wMch,  in  after  ages,  became 
so  exasperated  by  fierce  retaliation* 
These  were  carried  so  far,  as  to  stig^ 
matize  ia  people,  naturally  brave  and 
generous,  with  the  character  of  horrid 
xruelty :  Yet,  while  their  fury  blazed 
80  fiercely  ^igainst  the  enemies  of  their 
t^Ian,  they  were  kind  and  compassionate^ 
«>t  only  to  the  most  unworthy  indivi 
dual  of  their  own  -tribe,  but  to  all  who 
-came  within  their  reach,  of  those  who 
were  in  alliance  with  them^  Even  to 
nnarmed  individuals  of  the  tribes  they 
most  hated,  if  chance  threw  them  in 
their  way,  they  were  generous  and  in- 
dulgent, and  particularly  so  to  strangers, 
who  sought  no  settlement^  but  merely 
jiojourned  among  them* 
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The  superstition  which  heightened 
their  affection  to  their  friends,  even  to  a 
pitch  of  extravagance,  produced  the 
same  effect  in  exalting  the  fervour  of 
their  indignation.  The  **  Sean  Dana** 
(ancient  poems)  are  full  of  instances,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  departed  came 
sadly  to  his  surviving  friend,  shewed 
the  wound  in  his  breast,  and  invoked 
him,  by  all  that  was  dear  and  sacred  in 
their  past  affection,  to  revenge  his 
death. 

Such,  no  doubt,  were  the  lively 
dreams  suggested  by  sorrow  and  re- 
sentment, and  their  fatal  consequences 
seldom  concluded  with  the  death  of  the 
aggressor.  Thus  ardent  love,  unre- 
strained in  its  effects,  produced  the 
fruits  of  deadly  hatred,  as  might  be 
shewn  in  many  instances,  which  I  can- 
not  here  enumerate. 

I  shall  next  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  influence  which  the  belief  of  spec- 
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.  tral.  appearances  liad  on  popular 'opinion, 

^  in  a  more  advanced  period,  when  it  was 

blended',  'with   religious   faith,   and,   in 

some  measure^  considered  as  essential  to 
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^he  Injiuence  of  SuperslUion,  when  eombined^viih 
Religion^  and  rendered^  in  same  degree,  ^ubserm 
vient  to  the  imperfect  sense  of  it  which  then  pre^ 
vailed. 


**  Of  solemn  visions,  and  repeated  dreams* 

**  That  h|nt  pure  thought*  and  warn  the  fkvoured  soul 

**  For  futnre  trial*  fated  to  prepare." 


I  THINK  I  have  satisfactorily  shewn, 
that  the  period  of  society  which  I  have 
stiled  the  reign  of  the  affections,  though 
productive  of  high  sentiments  of  tencffer- 
ness  and  generosity,  was  necessarily 
sanguinary  and  unsettled.  There  can> 
indeed,  be  no  medium  in  either  the  vices 
or  virtues  of  impulse.    And,  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  established  principles  of 
cla&ship,  though  these  do  not  depend 
upon  immediate  impulse,  yet  are  they 
80  constructed,  that  the  conduct,  wliich 
is  accounted  virtuous,  with  regard  to 
friends,  becomes  vicious,  where  it  ap 
plies  to  those  who  are  not  so. 

No  long  chain  of  reasoning,  or  proba 
hie  foresight  of  remote  consequenoes, 
can  take  place  in  this  early  state,  wh^re 
^rong  and  deep  feeling  of  present  inju*- 
ry  or  benefit,  glory  or  shame,  intercept 
the  view  of  future  results. 

In  a  more  advanced  period  of  m^itai 
tralture^  though  more  enlarged  i^iews 
might,  in  some  degree,  obtain,  ^mdi 
though  the  light  of  religion  began  to 
dawn  upon  the  obscurity  of  opinion,  that 
light  continued  to  be  so  unperfect,  that 
superstition  mingled  with,  and  ^accom*- 
modated  itself  to  it. 

Those  unreal  appearances  which>  still 
in  this  improved  state,  held  their  ground 
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in  those  visioi^ary  regions,  were  not  so 
pernicious  in  their  eflfects,  as  might  be 
supposed. 

Such  things  ought  not  to  be  believed 
by  those  whom  cultivated  reason,  and 
enlightened  religion,  have  raised  above 
the  childhood  of  the  faculties :  By  those 
who  possess  no  share  of  a  creative  fancy, 
they  cannot  be  believed,  for  an  opposite 
reason :  Yet  the  same  implicit  manner 
of  talking  after  others,  which  makes 
very  siljy  people  triumph  in  all  the  su- 
periority, and  repeat  by  rote  all  the  ar- 
guments against  immateriality,  as  fer 
as  it  deceives  or  affects  our  senses; — 
these  very  people,  had  they  been  bred 
among  the  mountains,  would  have  been 
shuddering  slaves  to  the  grossest  super- 
stition. This  class  of  persons,  destined 
by  Nature  to  live  by  borrowing,  would 
have  been  full  as  ready  to  borrow  ready- 
made  spectres  in  a  highland  glen,   as 
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they  are  to  repeat  ready-made  opinions 
m  an  enlightened  society. 

To  those  born  to  be  deceived,  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  is  a  salutary,  or^ 
at  any  rate,  harmless  deception. 

He  who  is  only  afraid  to  enter  a  dark 
room,  is  no  Just  subject  for  contempt  to 
him  who  does  not  fear  to  wander  into 
the  cheerless  gloom  of  infidelity,  or 
plunge  into  the  fearful  obscurity  of  an 
unknown  state  of  existence,  without  one 
ray  to  lighten,  or  to  cheer  the  "  form- 
"  less  infinite." 

The  untutored  mind,  which  believes 
niore  than  reason  or  revelation  will  war- 
^nt,  concerning  the  world  unseen,  is 
oftea  misled  by  the  .ex(!ess  of  imagina- 
tion and  sensibility  f  Those  who,  on  the 
contrary,  assuming  to  be  ".  Wise  beyond 
"  what  is  written,"  believe  nothing  that 
cannot  be  sensibly  demonstrated,  often 
owe  their  blind  apathy  regarding  things 
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beyond  the  reach  of  sense^  to  a  defect  in 
both. 

Those,  however,,  to  whom  the  culture 
of  mind  is  assigned,  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  lop  off  exuberances,  than  to 
supply  defects.  He,  to  whose  awaken->. 
ed  fancy,  solitude  instantly  recals  the> 
departed  spirits  of  those  whom  he  either 
loved  or  feared  while  living— 


«■  To  whom,  in  every  wind,  some  spirit  calls, 
^*  ^d  more  than  echoes  tjMJ^  along  the  walls»' 
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is  certaialy  a  weak  and  wild  enthusiast  j- 
much  of  the  little  comfort  that  life  af- 
fords, and  all  the  peace  of  solitude,  must 
be  lost  to  such  a  sensitive  and  visionary 
being:  Yet  whatever  the  victim  of' su- 
perstitious terror  may  be  dooiped  to  en- 
dure of  unreal  suffering,  still  we  cannolt 
suppose  him  a  suitable  agent  for  the 
Qommission  of  a  solitary  crime,  and 
shcmld  be  less  afraid  to  meet  bim  in  ^ 
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irood,  than  the  fearless  infidel,  who  ne. 
ver  doubts 


»» 


''  That*,  when.- the  brains  are  out,,  the  man  is  dead.' 


thdeed»  the  consequences  of  over  and  • 
voder    belief   are    completely   obvious,, 
where  the  prev^ence  of  either  is  ^dis- 
tinctly xnarked. 

In  the  highlands,  where  superstition- 
re^ed  paramount,  surrounded  by  aw- 
fid,  yet  (for  that  form  of  life)  salutary 
terrors,  no  people  seemed  more  regard- 
less of  life,  or  set  it  to  hazard  on  lighter 
occasions.     To  revenge  an  injury  offer- 
ed to  the  meanest  of  their  own  clan,  or   •. 
even  to  protect  the  most  unworthy  of 
them  from  just  punishment,  a  highlander 
woifld  combat  against  odds,  with  fero- 
cious obstinacy.     If  he  assisted  in  tak-^ 
ing  a  prey  from  his  hereditary  foe,  the. 
liOwland/ Scot,   or   from  seme  adverse 

b'ibe,  it  was.  a  point  of  honour,  should 
*         •  .      ^ » 
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he  be  pursued,  to  fight  till  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood,  for  the  plunder  he  had^thus 
atchieved.  And,  at  the  command  of  his 
chief,  he  felt  no  scruple  to  combat  with 
enemies,  'where  the  cause  of  aggression 
"  was  unknown.  • 

In  all  this,  he  was  supported  by  the 
custgm  of  his  ancestors ";  and  had,  as  he 

m 
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thought^  a  clear*  conscience,  never  being 
disturbed  by  the  spirits  of  those  so  fair- 
ly slain,  where  his  own  life  was  risked 
in  the 'combat.  But  of  a  murder,  there 
is  scarce  an  instance  •  in  the  history  of  a 
clan :  By  a  murder,  I  mean,  what  they  • 
would  consider  as  such — suddenly  and^  * 
secretly  taking  away  life,  from  motives 
either  of  revenge  or  avarice. 

Xh«  vety  imperfect  Christianity  which 
birt  dimly  eniightened  the  clans,  aote-'  ^. 
rior  to  the  last  century,  and  the  salutary 
'dread  of  being  haunted  by  the  spirit  of   ' 
the  deceased?  did*  more  to  preve^it  secret? 
assassination,  than  regular-  la^^s,  a^d  qf 
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nominal  form  of  religion,  have  ever  at- 
tained to,  in  wealthier  countries,  consi- 
dered, as  more  enlightened. 

Whatever  tragical  effects  might  be 
produced  by  the  fury  of  exasperated,  af- 
fection, kindled,  like  the  wrath  of  Achil- 
las, by  the  loss  of  its  darling  object, 
whatever  frenzy  of  resentment  might  be 
excited  by  the  infringement  of  some 
point  of  family  honom*  concerning  all 
the  clan,  or  whatever  outrages  might  be 
saucGoned  by  the  implicit  obedience  of 
those  clans  to  their  prince  or  chief,  as  in 
the  days  of  Robert  Bruce,  or  of  Mon- 
trose; still,  the  individual  highlander,nur- : 
tured  by  poetry,  in  the  highest  degree 
tender  and  heroic,  enlightened  by  the 
wisdom,  and  inspired  by  the  valour  of  a 
long  line  of  remembered  ancestors,  was  a 
Jiuumne,  courteous,  and  even  chivalrous 
character,  whose  worst  national  faults 
had  their  origin  in  a  kind  of  sarage  vir'- 
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tue.  He  was,  in  the  mean  time,  despis- 
ed hy  strangers,  because  they  did  not 
understand  him ;  and  he  hated  strangers, 
because  they  despised  him,  while  his 
proud  s{Hrit  rose  superior  to  the  con- 
tempt which  he  did  not  deserve* 

The  different  forms  that  religion  as- 
sumed, when  it  began  to  be  deeply  felt 
in  both  districts^  had  its  influence  in 
keeping  up  an  alienation  between  the 
highland  and  lowland  Scots* 

It  is  no  disrepect  to  the  vital  spirit 
and  renovating  power  of  religion  to  say, 
that  the  popular  mind,  when  newly  en- 
lightened, is  apt^  in  many  instances,  to 
degenerate  into  excesses  unsuitable  ,ta 
the  spirit  of  that  £aith,  which  is  **  first 
"  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy 
**  to  be  entreated." 

The  religion  of  the  highlanders,  then> 
an  unlettered  people,  was  consequently 
tinctured  with  the  lofty  and  tender  en- 
thusiasm so  blended  with  their  habits  of 
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thlnldng.  It  was  al^o  mingled  with  su* 
perstitions  aH  their  own,  and  entirely 
(fistinct  from  those  *  of  Popery.^  That 
mode  of  worship,  however,,  in  a  kind  of 
mutilated  form,  prevailed,  and  does  still  '  ^ 
lArevail  \sx  many  districts ;  and  the  epis- 
copal persuasion,  which  best  suited  their 
political  prejudices,  iu  many  more. 

As  the  reformation  of  Scotland  was 
Ibrced  by  the  middling  and  lower  classes 
upon  those  above  them,  it  was  not  that 
implicit  jand  blind  compliance  with  su- 
perior power,  or  ev^n  with  superioi: 
knowledge,  whicli?  first  induced  this  be- 
Beficial  change  in  other  countries. 

The  Scriptures,  oncie  laid  open  to  the 
people  at  large,  were  their  daily  study 
Mid  delight.  Their  pastors,  renouncing 
all  prospect  of  worldly  advantage,  for 
the  good  of  souls,  proved  the  sincerity 
of  their  profession,  by  an  austere  con- 
tempt for  worldly  things. 

la  the  unsettled  state  which  succeed* 
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ed  tKe  reformatio^,  during  the  crilel 
wars  between  king's  men  and  queen's 
men,  and  the  tumultuary  conflicts  which* 
agitated  a  long  and  feeblfe  minority,  ^ 
civil  strife  produced  its  wonted  effect  of 
shewing  all  the -depravity  and  4^formit*y 
of  the  human  mind  -in  the  strongest 
light.  All  that  remained  of  integrity  or 
principle  in .  the  .nation,^  turned  abhor- 
rent from«  the  sight,  and  took  shelter 
from  corruption  and  degeneracy  in  the  ' 
sanctity  of  a  religion  pur^y  spiritual, 
which  held  out  n  j  rewards  to  its  mini- 
sters,  but  those  promised  *to  the  meek, 
to  the  pure  in  heart,  and  to  those  Avho  ' 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  . 
In  this  religion,  which  plainly  told 
them,  that  in  this  world  they  should 
have  tribula^on,  those  who  despised  its 
allurements,  and  were  wearied  of  its  de- 
ceptions, sought  for  that  peace  which 
the  Avorld  has  not  to  bestow.  That 
their  search   was  not  generally  unsuc- 
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cessful,  their  purity  of  life  and  doctrine,^ 
their  patience  in  suffering,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  their  instructions  and  ex- 
ample  have   had  upon  their  posterity, 
sufficiently  testify. 

It  would  be  bard,  -however,  to  deny, 
that,  embittered  as  the  spirits  of  many 
of  our.  first  reformers  were,  both  by  the 
corruptions  which  they  witnessed,  and 
the  persecution  which  they  suffered, 
their  charity  became  limited,  and  their 
views  coBj^ned.  * 

Of  the  narrowness  of  their  views  in 
after  times  they  gave  too  plain  a  proof 
in  endeavouring  to  enslave  the  con- 
science of  their  sovereign.  And,  in  ex- 
pecting with  inexcusable  confidence,  a 
visible  interposition  of  the  divinity  in 
their  favour,  till  they  were  too  late  con- 
vinced "  that  those  who  take  the  sword 
"  mat/  perish  by  the  sword." 

During  this  cloudy  and  disturbed  state 
of  things,  the  study  of  theology  in  its  most 
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abstruse  points,  was  the  favourfte,  if  no*  "■ 
sole  intellectual  pursuit,  among  even  the 
lowest  class  of  believers.  To  spirits  embit- 
tered by  persecution,  and  narrowed  hy 
an  utter  ignorance  of  human  affairs,  as 
they  are  generally  conducted,  this  pas* 
sion  for  polemics,  certainly  led  to  a  de- 
gree of  bigotry,  and  spiritual  pride.     So^^^ 
.satisfied  were  those  good,  though  not  li^ 
beral  men,  with  having  broke  the  shackles: 
^of  implicit  belief,  thj^t  they  made  war  a- 
gainst  every  relic  of  ancient  prq|udice  as^ 
the  blackest  crime.     Imagination  with^ 
all  its  under- working  powers,  was  entire-^ 
ly  banished  from  the  precincts  of  presby- 
terianism.     So  far  from  seeing  visions,^ 
the  child  of  fancy  was  not  even  permit- 
ted to  dream  dreams,  "in  the  least  prophe- 
tic or  significant. 

These  were  all  declared  to  be,.  "  visit-  * 
"  ings  of  Satan."   Yet  they  had  warnings 
and  inspirations  of  their  own  in  many 
instances^  but  they  could  not  endure  the- 
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jde^  of  dogs  in  the  least  sharing  of  those 
cvumbs»  as  they  considered  such  glimp* 
ses  of  intelligenci^.  These  warnings,  how- 
ever,  were  only  in  rare  instances;  for 
with  them,  rei^on  was  indeed 
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**  Alone  baptized,  alone  allowed  to  touch  things  sacred. 


This  tendency  to  bigotry  could  scarce, 
from  the  nature  of  things  at  the  time,  be 
avoided.    A  sober,  steady,  and  laborious 
peasantry,  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  accus- 
toioied  to  one  circle  of  ideas,  and  that 
not  a  very  wide  one,  though  they  held 
with  a  firm  grasp,  the  principles  of  recti- 
tude  which  they  inherited,  and  those  of 
\  piety  which  they  were  taught,  were  great 
strangers  to  the  finer  exertions  of  the 
mind»  and  wilder  creations  of  the  fancy : 
Far  from  possessing  them  themselves^ 
they  did  not  well  comprehend  them  in 
others. 

_  • 

This  is  evident  from  the  old  Scots 
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poetry,  in  which  all  the  fine  fictions  qpd^ 
heroic  legends  of  the  highlanders  are*- 
mentioned    with     supreme     contempt, 
though  at  the  same  time,  ih  such  aman-/* 
ner  as  shews,  that  their  existence,  (which  r 
it  is  so  fashionable  to  deny,)  was  well  . 
known  to  the  lowland^rs  in  ver;^  early  ^ 
times. 

This  must  have  been,  by  means  of  the 
clergy,  the  only  mode  of  communica- 
tion then  exisiting;  as  oil  and  water  never 
kept  more  sedulously  seperate,  than  these 
two  nations,  as  they  may  well  be  stiled.* 

Thus  it  clearly  appears,  that  if  the  pp-  "^ 
pular  religion  of  the  highlanders  did^  and  \ 
still  does  retain  a  portion  of  enthusiasm, 
that    of   the  Jowlanders   was  not   free^ 
from  a  shade  of  bigotry,  such  as  gave 
very  little  allowance  to  inevitable  igno- 
rance or  prejudice.     The  rooted  enmity 
between  these  two  extremes  in  religion  • 
has  ever  existed,  and  will  ever  continue 
to  exist.     He,  whose  faculties  are  en- 
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g^d  in  establishing  and  guarding  points 
of  doctf  ^e,  and'lie,  whose  -heart  is  pieltr 
^d  and  en^rosseft  by  pious*  feelings,  both^  * 
if  sincerely  desirous  of  worshipping  in   , 
spirit  and»  truth,  perform  their  duty  in 
differenf  wayfi,  according  to  the  capacity  * 
and  different  opportunities  assigned  ta 
them. 

<'  Though  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
"  Those  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.'^ 

MiLTOlf* 

But  those  dinerences,  occasioned  in  a 
great  measure  by  temperament  and  the 
influence  of  local  habit  (which  for  ought 
we  know,  superior  intelligences  may  re- 
gard with  the  same  curiosity,  as  we  do 
the  variety  in  gems  or  plants,)  produce 

ft 

no  little  dislike  and  prejudice  among  the 
parties  so  differing. 

The  aust^e  peasants  of  the  country  bor- 
dering  upon  the  highlands,  looked  upon 
those  mountaineers,  with  their  ^  dreams^ 
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their  odiens,   their  ghosts,  and    theijr 
fisurie^,  as   Kttle  better  than  heathens.' 
*  The.  highlandeFs,  again,  ft-anded  ihe  im^ 
.  piety  of  the  Idwlanders,  who  tempted/ 
providence  by  going  out  alone  at  mid- 
night,  and  believed  not,  as  they  thought;., 
in  either  angel  or  devil.   With  an  appel- 
lation of  comprehensive  reproach,  tiiey 
called  them  Whigs. 

This  wa»  by  no  means  amoi^g  them  a 
term  solely  appropriated  to  political  dif- 
ference.    It  might  perhaps  mean,  in  a 
confined  sense,  the  adherents  of  King^ 
William,  by  far  the  greatest  caitiff  inr 
the  Ifet  of  highland  delinquency;   but 
it  meant  much  more :    It.  was  used  t(>; 
designate  a  character  made  up  of  nega- 
tives :,   One  who  had   neither  ear  foe 
music,  nor  taste  for  poetry ; — no  piide  of " 
ancestry  ; — no  heart  for-  attachment  ;-— 
no  soul  for  honour:    One  who  merely 
studied  comfort  and  conveniency,  and' 
was  more  anxious  for  the  absence  of  po- 
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aitive  evil,  than  the  presence  of*  relative 
good :  A  Whig,^  in  short,  ^was  what  all 
highlanders  coi^ally  hated,— ^  cold,  sel- 
iSsh,  formal  character. 

Very  m^ny  of  the.  western  highland^ 
ers,  were,  in  compliance  with  the  supre-* 
naacy  of  their'  chiefs,  Whigs,  according 
to  our  acceptation  of  the  term,,  and  good 
Presbyterians  upon  the  whole.  But 
even  those  had  store  of  ghosts  and  vi- 
sions,  whom  they  kept  like  Teraphim  in 
their  secret  c]iambers,  smd  were  afraid  tor 
acknowledge,  yet  unwilling  to  resign* 

In  order  to  investigate  the  manner 
in  which  those  darling  superstitions 
were  cherished  through  all  changes  and 
itaprovements,  entwined  with  their  re- 
Hgious  belief,  and  by  degrees  reduced 
into  a,  regular  system,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  a  view  of  the  jRrst  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  high- 
lands,  H.    . 
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The  ffrst^cause>that'  operated-  power- 
fully and  widely  in  corrupting  Chris- 
tianity was  undoubtedly  the  Vanity  and 
worldly-mindedness  of  those  who,  at- 
tempting to  teach  others  what  they  had 
not  rightly  learned  themselves, — ^prided 
in  converting  numberless  heathens,  when 
the  faith  they  professed  was  established 
by  human  laws.  : 

When  the  professors  of  Christianity 
were  invested  with*  the  imperial  purple, 
and  showered  wealth  and  honours  on 
those  who  joined  in  their  worship,  th6» 
church  nourished  in  her  own  bosom  ene- 
mies more  dangerous  than  the  most 
cruel  persecutors,  whose  power  was  on- 
ly temporal,  and  who  fcould  not  kill  the- 
soul.  These  were  the  weak  and  vainj* 
as  well  as  the  crafty  and  ambitious. 

Persons  of  both  these  descriptions,* 
from  an  eager  wish  to  make  many  con- 
verts, not  jonly  received  many  more  into  - 
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the  chinch,  than  they  bestowed  time  ,  * 
and  pains  in  imstructing,  butj  in  order 
to  induce  greater  numbers  of  the  weaf-  ' 
thy  and  distinguished  heiathens  to  join 
in  their  communion^  assimilated  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Divinkyi  to  the  magnificent 
ceremonial  of  Pagan  superstition. 

Now  that  the  great  and  the  distin- 
guished saw  worldly  advantages  likely 
to  accrue  from  embracing  the  Christian  ' 
mode  of  worship,  t^ey  were  willing  to 
come  into  the  church,  provided  purity 
of  heart  and  life,  simplicity  of  worship, 
and  self-denied  humility  were  not  ac- 
counted indisp^nsible,  and  that  they 
might  retain  their  pomp,  their  luxury, 
and  even  their  idols  under  other  names. 
.Whilst 
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the  spirit  of  the  old  religion  seemed,  i 
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inany  instances,  to  linger  under  ^  form 
of  the  new  one,  -• 

Amidst  all  this  deception  and  corrup- 
tion  there  were  still  some  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  who  wept 
in  secret  over  this  acoonmiodattn^  mode 
of  makii^  converts. 

.  Among  this  niimber,  charity,  as  weft 
as  gratitude  leads  us'  to  include  these 
holy  men  who  first  carried  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  into  these  remote  regions, 
where  there  were  none  of  the  attract- 
ticms  that  corrupt  or  delude.  Here,  if 
their  hc^  had  becfn  only  of  ibis  world, . 
they  woiild  have  been  of  all  men  most 
miserable. 

It  is  not  easy  ^t  this  time  to  ascertain 
who  they  were,  who  first  disseminated 
Christianity  througli  these  regions.  But 
as  tiiey  were  so  remote,  and  shut  out 
from  the  world,  that  nothing  less  than 
Ihe  moEil  industrious  and  fearless  zeal 
could  penetrate  into  them,  and  so  void 


of  all  attraction  frwi  Worldly  motives^ 
that  none  but  the  self-denied  and  disin- 
«terested  coiild  think  of  such  an  exile, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose^  that 
this  great  work  was  atchieved  by  holy  ' 
men  tnily  such ;  and  the  event  shewed 
that  they  had  all  the  success  which  was 
to  be  expected,  both  from  the  purity  of 
their  motive,  and  the  peculiar  adaptation 
of  tl\e  soil  they  were  to  cultivate,  to  the 
**  precious  seed"  which  they  were  to. 
-entrust  to  it 

To  enter  minutely  into  the  details 
connected  'with  this,  would  be  to  write 
a  book,  and  no  small  one,  on  a  subject 
of  far  superior  interest  to  that  which 
I  have  undertaken  to  illustrate.  But 
for  this  purpose,  I  have  neither  lei- 
sure, nor  tiie  necessary  documents.  Nor 
^0  I  think  that  any  industry  could  pro* 
xnire  at  tins  late  period,  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  givchiconnection  and  authen>» 
ticity  to  such  a  detail.     Neither  will  I 
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indulge  the  fonanes§  of  Higfalaiid  'parti- 
ality in  any  endeavour  to  revive  the  de- 
parted glories  of  loila,  the  sacred  isle  o^ 
^the^est,  from  whence  the  rays  of  science 

,  and  true  religion  so  lon^  emanated. 
And  which  was  the  acknowledged  Cyno- 
sure of  the  north  of  Europe,  when  all 
besides  was  dark  and  formless.  I  shall 
only  remark  what  immediately  connects 
with   the   subject   in   hand ;    That  the 

•  sublime  truths  there  inculcated  were 
taught  in  the  Gaelic  language ;  and  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, perhaps  justly  imputed  to  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  at  that  period^ 
there  are  religious  establishments  of  very 
remote  antiquity  still  remaining  in  the 
Hebridean  isles. 

Among  these  are  inscriptions  in  the 
Gaelic  language,  commemorating,  eccle- 
siastics who  had  officiated  in  these  islands^ 

'  and  no  doubt  instructed  the  people  in 
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thteir  own  language,  which  is  still  legi- 
ble upon  their  tombs. 

Among  these  is .  the  monument  of 
Anna  Donelach,  (Anne  McDonald)  who 
at  a  very  remote  period  was  abbess  of  a 
nunnery  in  one  of  the  isles. 

The  language  too  is  enriched  with 
many  devout  hymns,  which  appear  to 
hare  been  preserved  unwritten  from  very 
early  times.  And  I  have  seen  in  one  of 
the  collections  of  old  poetry,  a  dialogue, 
very  curious  in  its  kind,  between  two 
young  maidens^  one  of  whom  is  deter- 
mined to  dedicate  her  life  to  recluse  de- 
votion, .  and  the  other  argues  in  favour 
of  active  duties,  and  the  pleasures  of 
liberty* 

The  devotee  very  shrewdly  remarks^ 
that  her  opponent's  liberty  will  soon  end 
in  chagrin  at  being  neglected,  or  else  in 
the  severest  of  all  slavery,  that  which 
will  subject  her  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
lordly  spouse.  The  other  asserts  her 
VOL.  I  a 
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resolution  to  remaki.  free;  and  goes  (A 

^to  give  a  most  pastoral  and  poetical 

description}  Qf  the.  life  she  means  to  lead,* 

$wr'0p]34^'  ^J'  ^  gcatefqi  and  a^ea- 

tionaite  flqqk^and  herdp,.  ,which  her  kind- 

jaess  and  car^  hadatl^^hed  .to  heir^  .and 

4lie   alte^nikte,  pjeawres   and   comforts 

which  sheshoiJi^'d^rive  fipm  her  summer 

excursions!  tQibe  wild  a^d  lofty  shealiiigs^ 

wd.her  winter  abad)s  i^  her  w^m  ^md 

sheltered  cojbtage.     Adding,  th^ait  fro» 

thence,  her  prayers  ahd  hymns  might 

ascend  and  he  accepted,  as  well  as  from 

the  sanctified  recesses  of  the  chapeL   • 

The  votress  >elect,  retorts  with  greal 
iscorn  on  the  cont^oaptibte  taste  which 
could  prefer  the  sylvan  scenes  among 
the  summer  grazings,  or  the  domestic 
quiet  of  the  wintry  cottage,  to  the  views 
^f  paradise  opened  to  those  who.  have  re* 
nounced  the  world,  in  the  undisturbed 
tranquillity  of  the  monastic  cell.  She 
|)ities  too-  her  wretched  taste  thAt  <)ouId 
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think  of  sj^nding  so  much  of  her  Kf(& 
among  the  perpetual  and  umnusical  low- 
ing of  cows,  and  bleating  of*  sheep, 
while  she  herself  at  early  dawn,  at  dusky' 
evening,  and  in  the  solenan  hbur  of  mid- 
night, should  have  her  senses  delighted, 
and  her  soul  exalted  by  the  charms  of 
sacred  melody.  Margaret,  her  opponent^ 
-does  not  foil  to  remark  the  dull  monotony 
t)f  a  life  of  still  and  unvarying  regularity. 

The  indignant  nun  pours  forth  a 
jrhapsody  of  reproach  upon  the  commoA. 
pursuits  of  life,  and  of  compassion  on  its 
wonted  calamities.  All  thaf  she  says 
t)n  this  subject,  though  very  true,  has 
little  claim  to  originalityy 

The  answer  of  Margaret  seems  to  im- 
ply that  in  a  state  "  loveless>  joyless,  un- 
"  endeared,"  safety  from  spiritual  and 
temporal  danger  is  dearly  bought,  by 
quenching  the  light  of  youth,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  means  of  doing  active  gt)odv 

The  friends  do  not    convince   each 

2 
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Other,  but  part  amicably  with  a  tindly 
exchange  of  pity  and  respect.  The  vo- 
tary tenderly  compassionates  the  dangers 
and  sorrows  which  she  foresees  in  the. 
path  of  her  companion ;  Margaret  re- 
gards with  veneration  that  self-devotion 
which  she  cannot  emulate,  and  solicits 
the  prayers  of  the  devotee  in  her  pro- 
gress through  the  dangers  she  had  fore- 
told to  her. 

I  must  here  abruptly  recur  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion in  its  proper  place,  I  spoke  for- 
merly of  **  the  peculiar  adaptation  of 
*«  the  soil  they  were  to  cultivate  to  the 
**  precious  seed,'*  which  holy  men  were 
to  entrust  to  it. 

I  used  this  figure,  in  speaking  of  the 
first  planting  of  Christianity  among  this 
people,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  facility 
with  which  they  received  devout  im- 
pressions.    For  this  .known  fact,  as  far 
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as  it  "Was  influenced  by  exterior  circum-- 
stances,  1  am  now  about  to  account. 

The  iheek  and  humble  doctrines  which 
w^  profess  to  believe,  were  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness ;  because  they  had  by  subtile 
and  erroneous  speculations,  wrought  up 
their  minds  to  a  pitch  of  self-conceit  and 
worldly  wisdom,  to  which  the  sublimity 
,  and  simplicity  of  these  doctrines  were 
equally  unsuited*.  "  Much  of  the  soul 
"  they  talked,  but  all  awry."  Though 
they  could  not  by>  "  searching  find  out 
"  God ;"  though:  they  could  not  by  mere 
reasoning  pierce  into  these  secret  councils, 
which  Revelation  was  in  some  measure 
to  unfold,  they  had  reasoned  so  acutely 
on  "  fate,  foreknowledge,  and  free-will,'* 
Uid  had.  soared  in  the  wilds  of  specula- 
tion so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar 
intellect,  that  it  was  incomprehensible 
to  them,  how  the  path  that  they  had 
mist,  should  be  revealed  *^  to  babes  and 
^  sucklings,"  to  the  poor,  the  illiterate. 
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9nd  the  humble,  who  were  chosen  froi^ 
the  lowest  obscurity,  to  confound  the^ 
pride  of  science,  and  reveal  the  light  of 
truth.  If  this  religion  was  by  the  subli- 
mity of  its  doctrines,  placed  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  self-important  science,  the  sim-. 
jplicity  of  its  precepts,  the  humility  and 
self-denial  it  inculcated,  and  that  per-, 
petual  hostility  with  the  passions  and 
th^  prid,e  of  life,  which  wer^  ^sential  ta. 
its  truth  and  reality,  were  as  far  below 
the  views  and  pursuits  of  those  who  only 
lived  to  be  admired,  and  who  cultivated 
wisdom,  not  as  the  path  to  peace,  but  to 
distinction 

To  all  such  as  I  describe,  whether 
Greeks,  or  others,  the  wisdom  of  the 
gospel  must  appear  foolishness.  I  have 
^ready  observed,  that  in  the  imp^iaF 
city,  where  a  false  religion  was  invested- 
with  all  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
that  power  and  wealth  could  bestow^ 
and  where?  the  vanquished  world  had 
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yielded  up  all  the  treasures  of  art  and 
genius,  to  deck  the  obj^ct^  of  popu- 
lar idolatry.  The  heart  was  too  much 
teirdened  by  the  possession  of  wealth, 
Md  the  exercise  of  power ;  and  the 
imagination  too  much  dazzled  and  en- 
grossed by  the  glittw  of  pageantry,  and 
the  pomp  of  ^ceremony,  to  yield  a  ready 
wseat  to  doctrines  purely  spiritual ;  or^  • 
te  strip  religion  of  its  ornaments  and 
rites,  which,  to  the  vain  and  sensual,., 
toui  been  her  chief  attractioli. , 

We  hkve  already  seen,  how  the  lustre  ^ 
Which  surrounded  the  church  in  the  days. . 
of  her  darkest  adversity  became  diiii,  when 
she  was  subjected  to  the  harder  trial  of 
prosperity.     Ba  the  prin^itive  ages,  who- 
ever joined  that'  persecuted  community, 
did  it  at  the  risk,  not  of  death  only,  but 
that  contempt  and  opprobrium,  which.  > 
to  many  spirits  arc  far  more  terrible. 

To  conquer  this,  a  deep  conviction  or^ 
the  truth,  and  lively  hoJ)e  of  immortalitx 
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were  necessary  ;  and  poverty  was  one  of 
the  least  evils  to  be  encountered  in  the 
path  of  righteousness.  After  "  those^  of 
"  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy," 
had  sealed  their  testimonv,  and  cement- 
ed  with  their  blood  an  unshaken  foun- 
dation for  the  wide  fabric  of  Christi- 
anity, a  church  established  and  connect- 
ed with  worldly  power  and  prosperity, 
opened  her  gates  to  receive  those  who 
were  willing  to  forsake  the  objects  of 
their  idolatrous  worship,  for  that  reli- 
gion which  was  proffered  by  their  so- 
vereign, and  to  which  the  laws  now  af- 
forded a  sanction. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
lost ;  for  the  new  teachers  of  religion^ 
whom  safety  and  ambition  had  allured 
iQto  a  wealthy  and  predominating 
church.  And  now  it  was  seen  •how  a 
heart,  unchanged  by  real  penitence, 
flings  to  its  idols. 

Thousands    of    nominal    Christians 
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flaked  to  a  church,  which,  to  attract 
theh*  senses  and  amuse  their  imagina^ 
tion,  was  decked  out  with  the  frippery 
of  that  which  they  had  in  appearance 
forsaken.  Far  from  being  in  reality 
changed^  they  found  among  saints  and 
martyrs,  substitutes  for  the  subordinate 
deities,  whom  they  'ad  only  seemed  to 
renounce ;  and  in  the  "  dreadful  pomp 
**  of  sacrifice,"  something  to  fill  up  the 
space  occupied  in  the  mind  by  the  heca- 
tombs and  victims  of  antiquity. 

While  these  partial  and  deceitftil  conver- 
sions were  filling  Rome  with  new  splen- 
dour, and  sincere  believers^  with  new  sor- 
row, those  who  carried  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  barbarous  nations,  whose 
hearts  were  hardened  by  brutal  igno- 
rance and  ferocious  customs,  were  still 
in  many  instances  victims  to  their  hu- 
mane zeal.  Not  so,  by  any  testimony 
or  tradition  remaining,  those,  who  first 
jbrought  the  doctrines  of  life  and  immor- 
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tality  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Certie 
tribes.  These  appear,  even  at  that  pe- 
riod to  have  been  barbarous,  only  in  name.. 

The  cultivation  derived  from  poetry^ 
and  tradition,-  which  I  have  so  often  in- 
sisted upon  as  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
mind  and  soften  the  manners,  they" 
possessed  in  no  common  degree. 

The  doctrines  which  inculcated  mu-^ 
tual  kindness  and  forbearance  were  far 
less  hostile  to  their  habits,  than:  to  those 
of  any  unciviKzed  nation  we  have  ever- 
heard  of:  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  as  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel,. 
was  a  glad  confirmation  of  that  belief 
in  a  separate  state,  which  had  always  a 
kind  of  dim  existence  among  them,  and 
which  was  confirmed  and  strengthened 
by  the  apparitions  of  the  departed,  so^ 
eften  conjured  up  by  fear  or  fancy. 

From  the  defect  of  literature  in  these 
mountaineers,  and  the  great  difficulty  itt. 
traveliing  among  them,  there   is  litttet 
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Menu  to  suppose,  that  there  was  for  a  ^ 
very  great  while  any  r^ular  establish-  > 
ment  of  tletgy..   Once  converted,  they 
Were  not  l&ely  to  relapse.      Ther6  is 
ix>om  to  suppose,   that  the   first   argu-  « 
ments,  or  rather  persuasions,  by  which- 
they  were  induced  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity, -were  more  addressed  to  the  heart  , 
than  the  understanding ;  and  with  good  ^ 
reason.  , 

It  is  inconceiviable  for  us  who  know  so  ^ 
many  things  by  rote,  and  have  from  our 
mfancy  been  accustomed  to  hear  reason- 
ing, or  something  that  looks  like  it,  to  . 
ima^gine  how  diiScult  it  is  to  make  a 
person  4n  this  primitive  state  compre-  . 
hend  abstract  reasoning   of  any  kind.  , 
It  is  not  merely  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  thing  m  itself.     The  signs  of  ' 
ideas  are  wanting.    You  can  but  speak  , 
to  them  in  their  own  language,  and  that 
affords  no  terms  to  express  abstract  ideas*. . 
To   tlieir  understanding    then,    th^r^ 
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appeal,  could  not  (be  made;  or,  ta 
speak  more  distinctly,  to  their  judgment! 
But  however  waste  these  faculties  lay^ 
the  heart  was  cultivated,  and  was  the 
dwelling  of  warm  affections  and  good 
propensities ;  and  not  the  less  so»  from  a 
felt  conviction  of  the  ^  continued  exis* 
t^nce  of  all  that  was  dear  to  it..  To  the 
heart,  {hen,  the  road  was  obvious  and 
direct. 

Those  who  could  not,  in  the  leasts 
follow  the  chain  of  abstruse  disquisition, 
(and,  to  such  minds,  all  disquisition  is 
abstruse,)  could  nevertheless  be  made 
sensible  of  the  depravity  of  their  nature^ 
and  of  the  necessity  of  newness  of  heart 
and  life,  to  fit  them  for  appearing  in  the 
presence  of  Infinite  purity.  They  could 
feel,  too,  the  deepest  and  most  devout 
sense  of  what  they  owed  to  Him  who 
loved  them^  and  gave  himself  for  them. 

As  I  have  remarked,  on  a  former  occa« 
fidon,  the  habits  and  opinions  of  these 
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people  are  far  less  liable  to  change,  ihav 
these  of  any  other  we  are  acquainted 
with. 

Their  ideas,  indeed,  are  in  a  manner 
embalmed  in  their  language,  which  hajs- 
been  long  stationary,  and  is  not  liable 
to  change.  And  we  find,  by  a  compari- 
son of  their  sacred  poetry,  of  early  date, 
which  still  exists,  with  their  present  re- 
ligious opinions,  that  though  their  im- 
perfect instruction,  their  want  of  literal 
ture,  and  the  defect  in  their  language, 
which  I  have  already  noticed,  have  kept 
them  ignorant  of  many  speculative  points, 
yet  there  are  no  people,  on  whose  minds 
the  great  leading  truths  of  Christianity 
are  more  deeply  impressed,  or  none  who 
have  greater  aptitude  to  devotional  feel- 
ing.   . 

Indeed,  wherever  there  are  any  pains 

taken  to  light  up  that  enthusiasm,  which 

is  so  native  to  their  temperament,  with 

^  a  coal  from  the  altar,  no  more  suitable 


material  can  be  fourwl  to  feed  the  fire  of 

« 

devotion,  than  the  simplieity  and  fer- 
vour of  their  minds. 

This  simplicity  of  Christianity  was 
never  generally,  far  less  entirely  t^or- 
rupted  in  the  highlands..  The  Catholic 
religion,  no  doubt,  prevailed  there,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,, 
and  has,  perhaps,  lingered  longer  in  some 
corners;  but  it  is  very  questionable,/, 
whether  all  the  corruptions  of  Popery^ 
were  ever  known  or  heard  of  among 
them, 

Scotland,  in  general,*  Jong  resisted  the  * 

«•  

first  encrdfechments  of  Roman  tyranny,, . 

* 

particularly  the  celibacy  of  the  priests.  , 
In  the  highlands,  there  is  reason  to^ 
believe,  that  the  simplicity  of  doctrine 
was  still  longer  preserved,  ae  there  was^ 
no  gainful  harvest  to  be  reaped  there 
from  corruption ;  and  as  the  teachers  of 
religion,  after  it  was  first  established  a- 


motig  them,  must  hate  been  the  natires 
of  their  own  country. 

This^  last  conclusion  almost  Amonnts^ 
to  certainty;  as  none  other  could  be  suf^ 
ficientfy  masters  of  their  knguage  to 
instruct  them  in  it. 

The  superstitions  of  the  country  were^ 
not  much  disturbed  by  the  introduction 
of  a  new  mode  of  belief.  To  these  sim- 
ple teachers^  who  had^  from  childhood^ 
been  familiar  with  them,  they  did  not 
appear  adverse  to  the  belief  of  a  future 
state. 

Instead,  then,  of  hastily  footing  out 
these  ppinions,  from  the  iiiftience  of 
which,  they  were  not  themselves  entire* 
fy  free,  they  endeavoured,  by  grafting; 
upon  them  several  forms  of  devotion,  to 
disarm  them  of  every  evil  tendency,  an4: 
make  tliem,  in  some  mstances,  produce 

•♦ .  Fiona  awe,. and  fear  to  have  offfended^**  . 


These  pdmitive  teachers  did  not  add 
very  much  to  the  stock  of  superstition 
which  they  fbund  existing.  They  ei- 
ther did  not  know,  or  did  not  inculcate 
many  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church.  Though  saints 
.were  reverenced,  and  chapels  dedicated 
to  them,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
worshipped  them  of  old:  and  the  only 
trace  remaining  of  invocations  to  the 
Virgin,  is^the  custom  of  naming  her,  in 
the  way  of  exclamation,  when  a  horse 
stumbles: — This,  from  mere  liabit,  b 
done  unconsciously.' 

Those  that  remained  Catholics  in  the 
highlands,  after  the  reformatum^  wer^ 
more  fully  instructed  in,  these  respecti^ 
because  it  become  necessary  to  point  out 
to  them  the  main  points  of  dispute  be- 
twixt the  receding  and  advancing  church^ 
Yet  still  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and 
many  other  points  of  doctrine  peculiar 
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to  that  church,  are  little  understood  or 
thought  of  among  them. 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress^ 
and,  in  some  measure,  described  the 
form  of  the  highland  superstitions,  as 
the  minds  and  conduct  of  the  inhabit* 
tants  were  influenced  by  th^oi,  in  their 
original  state.  What  effect  they  pro* 
duced,  when  n^ngled  with  imperfect^ 
and  often  erronepuf;  notions  of  religioit, 
is  next  to  be  considered. 

In  doing  this,  I  am  sure  to  encounter 
the  frown  of  the.  well-meaning,  but  pre* 
judised  zealot ;  and  the  "  dread  laugh** 
of  the  hard4iearted  infideL 

There  are,  however,  lovers  of  nature 
and  of  truth,  who  find  gratification  in 
tracing  the  progr^sis  and  effects  of  opi- 
nion, upon  minds  which  have  neither 
been  improved  nor  sophisticated ;.  wbo 
love  to  see  the  process  by  which  the  raw 
materials  of  belief  take  their  destined 
form^  and  watch  its  effects  upon  actioiu 
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'  I  sliall  think,  with  some  satisfection^ 
©n   the   accidents   of  life,   which   have 
opened  to  my  view  this  "  invisible  world'^ 
of  the  imagination,  if  it  enabled  me  to 
gratify  a  curiosity  so  useful  and  so  ra- 
tional; or  even  to  afford  a  transient  de- 
gree (rf^  amwsement  to  a  class  <jf  readers, 
^itii  fe^Kngs  so  congenial  to  my  -oltn. 
'    It  ttiay  aj^{]lear^^l&^^li8^t  pa^'ado^i^a^li 
-to  affirm,   tSiat  even'  in  the  period  <^ 
which  I  speak,  the  belief  in  spec! rd  ajf>- . 
pearances  had,  wpon  the  whole,  a  good? 
-fipibf ail  feenflfency  r  and  this,  nbtWMistanA- 
ing  the  bewTld^ing  effects  wlmA^   in 
some  instances,  it  might  produce. 

This  is  not  a  merely  specrfative  opi- ^ 
nion ;  but  tfie  result  of  ^ligent  obserwi*^ 
tion  and  much  reflection.     I  only  con-, 
tend  for  the  salutary^  effects  <tf  kuf  be- 
lief which  necessarily  implies  a  future 
srtate ;    where  the  light  that  they  de- 
pended  on  was  but  dimly  shewn ;  and: 
whete  the  cultivation  of  intellect  was.  so 
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in^rfect,  that  people  reasoned  merely 
from  facts,  or  founded  their  belief  on 
hearsay  evideUiCe.  This  abundant  source 
of  terror,  &ctH>n»  and  awful  delight  whidi 
the  popular  superstition  opened  to  the' 
awakened  soul,  was  not  extinguished 
hy  the  inaperfect  knowledge  of  religiou 

^^ting  anaong  the  iljyisterate  mouittiuja* 

eers. 

Beligion,  however,  set  lintits  to  the 
power  of  these  jair-draw^  tew^rs^  gave 
Utem  a  new  direction,  and  furnished  a 
lemedy  for  some  of  tJte  wosst  ew:i}s  re* 
suiting  £roai  ti^esBi^  .  Tim  scomt  witb 
which  it  is  usual  now  to  speak  of  these 
^pressions,  thus  direct^,  xioes  not  in*- 
dicate  deep  reflection,  or  much^  intimacy 
with  the  earliest  operations,  of  the  }m^ 
Bian  n^nd,  far  less  with  that  assistance 
which  speculation,^  in  the  infancy  of 
teience,  derived  frono  the  imaginattoa 
and  the  senses.. 

This  mixture  of.  piety  oijd  credulity^ 
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which  one  knows  not  whether  to  Cafl  0^ 
devout  superstition,  or  a  superstitiouat 
devotion,  in  time  was  so  blended  with 
the  habits  of  thinking,  and  assumed  a 
form  so  regular  and  systiematical,  that  it 
mingled  with  every  concern,  and  every 

action  of  life,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 

*       . 

is  scarcely  possible  to  eradicate  it  by  any 
human  means. 

It  were  teng  and  strange  to  tell  alt 
the  different  forms  which  superstition 
assumed;  but,  in  order  to  go  on  pro^ 
gressively  through  the  most  prominent 
of  them,  we  shall  begin  wiih  infancy. 

The  first  danger  to  be  guarded  a- 
gainst,  then,  was  the  power  of  fairies,  in 
taking  awaythe  infant,  or  its  mother; 
who  were  never  considered  as  entirely 
safe,  till  the  one  was  baptized,  ^nd  the 
other  had  performed  her  devotions  at 
some  chapel  or  consecrated  place.  AU 
-  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  even  those 
equiyoQal  sprites^  who  did  good  01:  evil^. 
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13  they  happened  to  be  inclined,  were 
supposed  to  yield  instantly  before  the 
performance  of  a  religions  rite,  or  even 
*  solemn  invocation  of  the  Deity. 

But,  then^  the  danger  was,  that  one 
might  be  carried  off  in  sleep.    Sound  or- 
thodoxy would  object  to  this, — ^that  the 
same  power  guards  us  waking  and  asleep. 
This  argument  would  not  in  the  least 
stagger  a  highland  devotee.     He.  would 
tdl  you,  that  till   these   sacred  rites, 
which  admit  the  child,  and  re-admit  the 
mother  into  the  church,  were  perform- 
ed, both  were  in  a  state  of  impurity ; 
which  subjected  them  (the  body,  not  the 
«oul)  to  the  power  of  «f  il  spirits :  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  friends  of 
such,  to  watch  them  during  their  sleep, 
that,   on  the  approach   of  evil  spirits, 
(who  never  came  unseen,)  they  migl^t 
adjure  them,  in  the  holiest  name,  to  de- 
part:  which  they  never  failed  to  do, 
when  thus  repelled.    If  these  vigilant 
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flutieswere  neg^cted,  the  soul  of  the 
abstra€ted  person  might  be  saved,  but 
his  friends,  in  the  privation  they  sus* 
tained,  suffered  the  due  punishment  of 
their  negligence  of  what  was  at  once  a 
duty  of  affection  and  of  religion. 

If,  however,  they  were  not  able  or 
willing  to  watch,  or  wished  for  a  still 
greater  security,  the  bed,  containing  the 
mother  and  the  infant,  was  di^wn  out 
on  the  floor,  the  attendant  took  a  Bible, 
and  went  thrice  round  it,  waving  all  the 
time  the  open  leaves,  and  adjuring  all 
the  enemies  of  mankind,  by  the  power 
and  virtue  contained  in  that  book,  td 
fly  instantly  to  the  Red 'Sea,  &c. 

After  this  ceremony  had  been^  gone 
through,  all  slept  quiet;  and  safely :  Yet 
it  was  not  accounted  a  proof  of  diligent 
attachment  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode 
of  securing  a  night's  rest  to  the  watcher. 

When  the  infant  Was  secured  by  the 
perfbrmance  of  this  hallowed  rite  from 


afi  risk  .of  bdoig.  carried  away,  or  ex> 
changed  for  a.  fairy,  there  was  still  an 
impending  daag!er,  which  required  the  Ut- 
Biost  vigilafice  of  mistaken  piety  to  averts 
This  was  not  onLj  the  well-knowii  dread 
of  an-  evil' eye,  wihich,  by  a  strange  co- 
incidence,  is  to  he.  tmced,  not  only  m 
every  coiintry;^  in*  the  first  stages  of  cknn 
lization^ :'  but  In  every  age  of  which  any 
n^morials  kre  preserved. 

There  was,  besides  this,  an  indistinct 
noUon,  that  it  was  impious  and  too  self** 
dependant  to  boasi  of  tjielieattli  or  beau- 
^  oiP  any  creature,  ralionaPi^t'  irratldnal, 
which'  seemedi  tdbelong  to  »uis;'  but  whifch 
was  not,  in  fact^d^gifb,  but  a  Icfaii-to  h& 
resumed  at  pleasure,  which- we  ought^ 
not  to  appropriate,  far  less  glory  in. 

The  punishment  assigned  to  boastiftg^ 
of  what  was  not,  in  fact,  our  own,'  of* 
praising  it  without  some  quallfpng  ek*^ 
pression,  to  denote  our  own'  inability  to 
preserve  it,  was  a  veiy  severe  one :   N^ 
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ksd  than  thiat  o(  leaving  the  defencdesd 
babe  at  the  mercy  of  evil  eyes  and  evil 
spirits,  to  be  instantly  deprived  of  the 
vigour,  or  the  bloom  and  symmetry  so 
admired.  Aa  infant^  iu'  ^ort,  was  not 
to  be  praised  at  all,  withont  a  previous 
invocation  of  the  Deity.  They  thought 
thatj  in  the  eyes  of  Infinite  purity,  there 
was  only  this  difference  between  our 
best  virtues  and  our  worst  vices,  while 
we  continued  self-<lependant,  that  the 
first  were  mingled  with  error,  -and  the 
last  the  jCitWsequence  of  depravity. 

Hciying  these  true  data  before  their 
eyes,  and  tiot  being  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  that  rule  of  life,  which  gives  a 
safe^  direction,  and  sets  just  limits  to 
this  opinion,  they  drew  false  or  exagge- 
rated conclusions  from  the  premises  al- 
r^^dy  inentioned,  «ind  mingled  them: 
with  all  the  awe,  and  much  of  the  ab* 
«urdi^y  of  their  old  belief.  Beauty  and 
health,  with  the  good-humour  common- 
ly resulting    from   the   latter   circum- 


stance,  are  the  only  topics  of  the  com 
mendation  bestowedon  iafants. 

For  this  reason,  it  was  concluded, 
that  the  praise  of  friends  was  tinged 
with  vanity,  and  that  of  indiflferent  per- 
sons with  envy.  ^ 

There  was,  in  their  opinion^  akkind 
of  sacredness,  investing  infant  innocence, 
which  our  unhallowed  passions  were  not 
to  approach  without  punishntent.  We 
were  bound,  too,  the  more,  to  pray  for 
those  who  cQjuld  not  perform  that  duty 
for  themselves. 

If  you  praised  a  fine  child^  or  even*  a 
fine  heifer  or  cow,  without  the  usual  pre? 
lude,  the  nurse,  or  dairy-maid,  darting 
at  you  a  look  of  indignation,  was  sufe 
instantly  to  supply  the  deficiency  with, 
"  God  save  the  bairn  or  the  beast." 
Woe  be  to  you,  if  any  thing,  happen  to 
either  for  a  week  after.  Unless  you  ' 
lost  all  regard  for  opinion,  you  found  it 
necessary  to  comply  with  this  custom. 

VOL*  I.  H 
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IT  it  so  happ^!^d,  Ihat  you  felt  a  cosl 
ijcientiousrep^naribe  to  iiiTokinga  bless- 
ing in  mere  compliance  with  ignorant 
prejudice,  you  had  nothing  for  it  but  si- 
lently 


1* 


**  To  wonder,  with  a  foolish  £ace  of  praise. 
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-  This,  which,  amoiig  the  more  enlight- 
«ned,  is  considered  very  justly,  as  giving 
an  undue'  power  to  evil  spirits,  is,  in 
their  perverted  view  of  things,  a  sincere 
intention  of  *      *    .        ^ 

•         «  Acknowledging  the  Lord  In  all  his  wayts.^' 

The  operation  of  human  vanity,  <^ 

liuman  envy,  in  bursting  the   shmilig 

*  if 

bubble  of  worldly  prosperity^  was  not 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  infawyv  A 
hie;"blander's  glory  and  felicitjr  consisted 
in  l»ie  extent  of  his  fold^  and  the  num«- 
ber  of  his  family. 
He  <;ould  never  have  too  mwy  chil 
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ireftror  too  imany  <;ows  ;  however  great 
the  difficulty  might  be  ef  rearing  tlie 
first  to  maturity,  or  providing  winter  fod- 
der for  the  lastw  But  to  parade  either 
one's  cows,  or  one's  children,  in  any  un- 
necessary display,  or  for  a  stranger  to 
make  any  remark  on  the  abundance  of 
them,  is  "by^  no  means  safe.  « 

Of  this  superstition,  numberless  in** 
stances  might  be  given.  Of  tiiese»  the 
most  ^gnalized,  which  I  recollect,  de- 
rives interest  from  the  royal  and  J)eauti«- 
ful  personage  concerned  in  it ;  it  is  said 
to  have  happened,  when  Queen  Mary 
made  that  memorable  excursion  to  the 
North,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
Gordons, 

She  sttud  fot  some  days  lit  lAvenifess> 
in  the  dastle  ^so  well  known  as  the  scene 
t)f  Kiiftg  Duncan^s  murder)  and  received 
there  the  homage  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry  and  nobility. 

There  lived  at  that  time  in  Eoss*shire^ 
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a  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of  the 
name  of  Monro,  whose  title  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

The*  laird  had  been  attending  his  so- 
vereign with  all  due  loyalty  on  her  ex- 
pedition. The  lady  had  twelve  sons,  and 
twelve  daughters,  many  of -whom  were 
jnarried,  or  otherwise  detached^from  the 
.  family. 

She  was  at  much  pains,  however,  in  col- 
.lecting  them,  wherever  they  were  dis- 
persed, to  adorn  her  train,  in  the  pre- 
sence ;of  royalty. 

T]Jie  sons  were  all  drest  in  **  Lincoln 
"  green,"  the  ^^t<ed  costume  of  knights 
and  hunters,  and  Jed  the  procession  hi 
gallant  array,  mounted  upon  sable  steeds. 
Next,  their  mother,  decked  no  doubt  in 
her  best  array,  followed,  attended  by  her 
daughters,  attired  in  white,  and  mount- 
ed on  horses  of  the  same  colour.  This 
goodly  train  was  ushered  intp  the  royal 
presence,  after  being  duly  announced 


The  Matron,  dropping  on  one  knee^ 
made  obeisance,  and  told  her  sovereign, 
she  had  here  brought  twelve  sqviires  and 
twelve  damsels,  ready  to  devote  them- 
selves to  her  service.  The  Queen  start 
ed  from  her  seat,  overwhelmed  with  as- 
toni^ment  and  admiration,  and  cried, 
"  Madai|^,  ye  sud  tak  this  chaire,  ye  best 
"  deserve  it."  After  this  exclamation, 
the  ceremonial  was  properly  adjusted,  and 
the  family  returned  home,  enchanted 
with  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  their  ac- 
complished sovereign.  It  was,  however, 
remarked,  that  from  that  day,  they  were 
ttever  again  seen  together,  and  that  this 
imprudent  mother  was  the  sad  survivor 
of  the  far  greater  number  of  the  children 
thus* rashly  exhibited. 

I  knew  myself,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
'  a  gentleman,   the   head  of  an  ancient* 
house,  who  had  once  been  happy  in  a 
singularly  promising  family. 

1  do   not  know   that  I  ever   saw  so 
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many  cblldrea  together,  equally' prepos- 
sessing in  their  appearance;  some  of  them 
i9(j[eed  were  extremely  beautiful,  and  all 
well  disposed^  and  of  good  capacity^ 
Several  of  these  died  in  the  spring  of 
life,  mi  others  were  lost  to  the  familyj^ 
by  being  less  happily  connected  |haii 
they  deserved.  Yet  as  the  sta^p  of  vice 
or  degradation  did  not  attach  to  any  of 
them,  they  could  not  be  property  styledi 
Qxi  unfortunate  family^ 

Such  it  appears  they  were  considered* 
but  the  thing  was  very  satisfactorily  ac^ 
eounted  for. 

It  was,  however,  by  such  means,  s^ 
never  would  have  entered  any  head,  but 
that  of  a  highlander.  This  old  gentle- 
man  had  a  friend  who^  by  the  dSath  of 
his  children  and  his  wife,  bad  been  re- 
duced to  a  melancholy  solitude. 

This  -affliction,  his  friends  did  aB  in 
their  power  to  soften,  by  bringing  liiro 
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among  them^  and.  amusing  him  to  the^ 
test  of  theii*  power- 

When  time  had  blunted  the  edge  of 
I^s  sorrow,  he  came  to  visit  the  friend 
alrei^ly  mentioned,  with  many  other  per-   /, 
sons,  at  the  time  of  an  annual  festival. 

Afterpromiscuous  dancing  had  gone  on- 
fijr  son^e  time,  the  father  desired  his; 
four  sons  to  lead  his  four  daughters  to> 
dance,,  what  in  that  country  is  called  ani 
eightsome  reel. 

Thi3  was  his  whole  family,  who  all  ex- 
celled in  that,  exercise,^  and  were  much 
admired  by  the  spectators.     The  child-^- 
less  father,  however,-  broke  out  into  la-^ 
mentation,  and  coqtrasted  the  happiness 

■ 

of  his  friend  with  his  own  forlorn  state.  . 
la-Shbrt,  the  vanity  of  the  father,  and  the 
eiiv}^of  the  visitor,  had  such  an  effect  in 
provokipg  jiMgment,  ^that  this   family 
never  met  together  again,  and  were  sooii< 
«after  scattered  and  diminished. 

If,  one.  were  to  accoimt  for  these .  mis— 
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fortunes  by  tracing  their  causes  to  any 
other  source,  he  would  be  thought  both  ig- 

r 

norant  and  impiqus.  He  would  not  be 
called  an  infidel,  for  the  language  does  nqt 
,  afford  any  such  term,  but  he  would  be 
called  a  great  whig^  or  perhaps,  as  the 
very  acme  of  reproach,  a  black  whig. 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  nurse,  the 
moment  her  eyes  opened,  to  look  on  her 
child,  and  bless  it  with  a  great  solemnity 
in  the  name  of  the  trinity,  besides  her 
wonted  voluntary  devotion.  As  for  the 
evening  ritual,  it  may  be  almost  verbally 
found  in  Shakespeare's  Cymbeline, 

»  -**  From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 

*'  Guai^.  me,  beseech  ye.'* 

As  the  last  mentioned  mode  of  supersti- 
tion seemed  calculated  to  guard  the  n^ind 
against  indulging  that  excess  of  parent- 
al tenderness,  which  primitive  manners^ 
and  an  enthusiastic  temperament  tended 
to  produce,  so  they  had  another  prepos- 
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session  w  hich  appears  to  have  been  early 
instilled  into  their  minds,  to  moderate 
that  excessive  affliction  caused  by  the  • 
loss*  of  friends  and  kindred,  to  which 
they  were  peculiarly  liable  :  So  much  so, 
that  it  forms  a  marked  feature  of  their ' 
national  character,  as  drawn' by  them- 
selves in  their  poetry  and  legendary 
tales.  These  are  filled  with  instances  of 
mourners,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
dying  on  the  graves  of  their  departed 
friends ;  or  loathing  life,  and  abandoning 
society  when  forced  to  survive  those  they 
loved.   . 

The  love  of  kindred  which  our  reli- 
gion, not  only  sanctions,  but  inculcate, 
was  here  carried  to  such  excoBs,  that  it 
was  necessary,  for  the  good  ^f  society, 
to  hold  up  the  "terrors  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure against  such  as  mgurned  with- 
out  hope  or  submission.  Here,  too,  the 
first  and  least  enlightened  teachers  ap- 
pear to  Jiave  taken  the  advantage  of  51*-    - 
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perstitiott  to  enforce  the  duty  of  resigns-  • 
tion.    The  d^ad  very  often-  appeared  ta 
the  living,  both  in 

<<  Waking  visidnsy  and*  repeated  dreamS|?*  "^ 

andf  with  an  angry  eountenance*  re- 
proved them  for  disturbing  the  n^cred^ 
rest  of  the  grave,  with  the  excess  of 
their  lamentations*. 

No  people  suffered  more  acutely  qxt 
the  death  of  their  relatives ;  yet,  with  a?^ 
Spartan  firmness,  they  exerted  them-v 
selves  to  receive  their  guests  cheerfully,, 
while  suffering  the  deepest  anguish;  and 
tdere  h  no  doubt,  but  the  effort  which 
this  suppi^sed  duty  forced  them  to  make, 
broke  in^  lorthe  time,  on  the  stillness  of 
mute  sorrow*  ^ 

I  knew  ^  an  elderly  woman,  who, 
thotigh  of  a  mof^t  ardent  and  entiliusias- 
i^  habit  of  min^,  was  a  person  of  inucb 
rait^rity^  pi^tyji  and  fortitude^  and  con- 
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^cted  her  laffairs   in  a  maimer  |hat< 
sheweKJi  spirit  and  capacity  •  Her  father  had 
cowe  from  a  distant  place,  to  discharge 
the  office  of  tutor  in  1  highland  family. . 
He  became  attached  to  a,  person  who  ■ 
was  retained  as  governessi  in  the  same 
hbugpf  and  they  married  and  settled  in 
a  courilry,  where  neither  of : them  hadl 
any  cortnections. . 

I '  mention  ^this^  circumstance,  to  ac-  - 
count  for  the .  singular  and  fervent  at- 
tachment afterwards  subsisting  between 
their,  chiidren.  ^  They  had  two;  a  boy, , 
and  afterwards  a  girl :,  The  person  who  ■- 
told  xne.the  story,  J  am  about  to  relate.  . 

Her  mother  dying  at  the  time  of  her* 
birth,  her  father,  a  very  sensitive  and  < 
Daelanchdly  man,  did  not  long  siurvive  • 
her.. 

The  family  iii  which  this'  couple  had  i 
first  met  each  other,  took  care  of  the  * 
children.  . 

Ibe  .boy,  who  was  very;  promising^ ^ 
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sheared  the  tenderest  attention  to  his 
-  sister,  who  was  three  years  younger. 
She  looked  up  to  him  with  unbounded 
attachment ;  and^hey  loved  each  other 
the  better  for  having  no  one  else,  to 
love.  .  '    <i 

As  the  youth  grew  up,  his  S^b^ities 
"*  and  disposition  were  so  promising,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  parish  tooK  a  'deep 
interest  in  him,  and  j'aised  a  contf ibu- 
'  tion  to  send  him  to  Aberdeen  College, 

He  was  ^very  soon  after  his  arrival, 
seized  with  an  infectious  fever,  which 
proved  fatal  to  him,  before  his  sister 
heard  of  his  illness.  - 

It  is  not  to  be  told  how  much  the 

« 

loss  of  a  beloved  object  was  aggravatefl 
by  his  dying,  where  he  could  not  be 
buried  with  his  fathers  ;  and  where  the 
mourner  tcould  not  visit  his  grave,  and 
bedew  it  with  the  offerings  of  affection. 
The  violence  of  his  sister's  grief  may  be 
imagined,  but  the  continuance  of  it,  in 
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unabated  force,  is  'more  wonderful,  as  '^ 
impetuosity  generally  exhausts  itself. 
But  she  had  no  remaining  tie  ;  and  her's 
was  the  **  grief  thtt  knew  not  consola- 
"  tion's  name."  Night  after  night  she 
sat  up,  weeping  incessently,  and  calling 
ip.  frantic  agony  on  the  beloved  name, 
which  was  all  she  ha4  left  of  what  was 
once  so  dear  to  her. 

At  length,  in  a  waking  dream,  or  veYy 
distinct  vision,  her  brother  appeare^d  to 
her  in  his  shroud,  and  seemed  wet  and 
shivering.  "  Why,  selfish  creature,  said 
"  he,  why  am  I  disturbed  with  the  im- 
"  pious  extravagance  of  thy  sorrow  ? 
"  I  have  a  long  journey  to  make  through 
"  dark  and  dreary  ways,  before  I  ar- 
"  rive  at  the  "peaceful  abode,  where 
"  souls  attain  their  rest.  Till  thou  art 
^*  humble  and  penitent /or  this  rebel- 
"  lion  against  the  decrees  of  Providence, 
"  every  tear  thou  sheddest  falls  on  this 
**  dark    shroud   without    drying  y   and 
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*'  every  night  thy  tears  still  more  chiltl  -  * 
«  q,nd  incumber  me,     B^^peqt,  and  give  : 

"  thanks  for  my  deliverance  from  many.  * . 
*«  sorrows."  -  -       • 

This  wonian^.I  am  certain^  entirely •  . 
believed  what  she  said ;  nor  is  it  at  all^ 
wondedUI  th^^t  she  should  have,  such  a>. 
drwm.  Dreams  denote  a  foregone  con-  - 
elusion  ■;  and  she  would:  hear  numberless . 
fefories  of  frawning  apparitions^eturning 

m 

to  check  immoderate  sorrow,  which  ^ 
might  naturally  enoughi  suggest  to  hei:-: 
young  and  sensitive  mind.  this=  vision  of  { 
terror. 

On  another  pceasion,  a  woman  in  very  /  ,  ^ 
humble  life,  hearing  that  a .  person.\ 
whom  she  was  accustomed  to  regard  as  ;  ♦ 
a  superior,  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  : 
of  a  favourite  child,  and  neglected  her  > 
duties  and  fri^pds  to  abandon  herself  ta ) 
unavailing  sorrow  ;  she,  (the  poor  wo-  ^ 
man,)  prest  boldly  in,  to  give  her  a  les-  - 
son  of  resignation^  in  gratitude^  as..she  /• 
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md,  for  ^pxAe  kindne^  iglxe  had  owed  * 
hen 

The  lesson  was  rery  forcible,  though 
sijnple  ;  and  what  may  agpflear  very  ex- 
traordinary when  it  •  is  considered,  that 
this  cpmforter  could  not  read :  many 
Scriptural  arguments  were  quoted.  This, 
however^  is  not  unusual. 

These  people  listen  with  such  avidity 
to  instruction  from  the  pulpt,  and  lay 
it  up  in  tteir  minds  with  such  diligence, 
that  one  frequently  finds  more  Scriptural 
knowledge  which  they  have  thus  caught, 
retained  among  them,  than  with  many 

/others  to  whom  the  sacred  volume  is  al- 
ways open. 

^  In  the  process  of  her  discourse,  she 
illustrated  her  argument,  as  those  peo- 
ple never  fail  to  do,  with  tales  of  appa- 
ritions of  which  two  may  s§rve  as  a  spe- 
cimen. 

The  firc^t,  c^  a  man  to  whose  name 
and  pedigree  hex  hearer  was  no  stranr 
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ger  \  and  who  had  lived  aboijt  50  years 

before   in  Glen  Banchar. '     Now  Glen 

If 

Banchar,  of  all  places  of  human  habita- 
tation,  is  the  most  dreary  and  detached ; 
and  in  winter  the  most  stormy  and  in* 
accessible,   . 

There  was,  however,  much  summer 
grazing  about  it ;   and  its  remoteness,    . 
-  and  the  rocky  barriers  with  which  na-    - 
ture  had  surrounded  it,  saved  from  ali 
encroachment   the  few   daring  tenants 
who  risked  their  lives  by  wintering  there.    , 
They  grew  wealthy  in  cattle ;  and  as 
none  but  themselves  understood  the  art 
of  managing  them  during   the   stormy*^ 
sQ^son   in   that   recess,  their  rent  was 
never   heightened;    and  they^  lived   in    * 
their  own  way  in  great  plenty  and  com- 
fort. 

One   peasant,    in    particular,    whose 

-  wealth,  wisdom,  and  beneficence,  gave 

him'  great  sway  in  this  elevated  hamlet, 

was  fortunate  in  all  respects  but  ouq. 
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« 

He  had   three  very  fine  children,  wha 
^11  in  succession  died  after  having  been 
weaned,  though  before  they  gave  every 
promise  of  health  and  firmness.     Both 
parents  were  much   afflicted;   but  the 
father's  grief  was  clamorous  and  unman- 
ly.    They  resolved  ftat  the  next  should 
be   suckled   for  two  years;   hoping  by 
this  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  such  a  mis- 
fortune.    They  did  so,  and  the  child  by 
living  longer,  only  took  a  firmer  hold  of 
their  affections,  and  furnished  more  ma- 
terials  for   sorrowful  recollection.      At 
the  close  of  the  second  year  he  followed 
his  brothers,  and  there  were  no  bounds 
to  the  affliction  of  the  parents. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  economy 
of  highland  life,  certain  duties  and  cour- 
tesies which  are  indespensible ;  and  far 
the  omission  of  which  nothing  can  apo- 
logize. 

Oue  of  those  is  to  call  in  all  their 
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friends  and  feast  them,  at  the  time  or 
the  greatest  family  distress. 

The  death  of  the  child  happened  late 
in  Spring,  when  sheep  were  abroad  in  the 
more  inhabited  straths ;  but,  fronf  the   » 
^  .  blasts  in  that  high  and  atormy  segion»« 
were  still  confined  fo  the  Cot. 

In  a  dismal  snowy  evening,  the  man: 
unable  to  stifle  his  anguish,  went  out 
'  lamenting  aloud,  for  a  laq^b  to  treat  his. 
friends  with  at  the  late  wake.     At  the 
door  of  the  cot,  however,  he  found  a. 
stranger  standing  before  the  entrance.. 
He  was  astonished  in  such  a  night  to. 
meet  a  persou  so  far  from  any  frequented^ 
.  place.     The  stranger  was  plately  attir-- 
ed ;  but  had  a  countenance  expressive ' 
of  singular  mildness  and  beneyolencej^ . 
and  addressing  him  in  a  swe^t  impres- 
sive  voice,  asked  him  what  he  did  there*- 
^*     anydst.  the  tempest.    He  was  filled  with 
awe,  which  he  could  not.  account  for>. 
»ayd  Siaid,  that  he  came  for  a.  lamb%. 
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**  What  kind  of  lamb  do  you  mean  to 
"  take  ?^  said  the  stranger.  **  The  very 
"  best  I  can  find,"  he  replied,  **  as  it 
"  is  to  entertain  my  friends  j  and  I  hope 
J*  you  will  share  of  it.'^  "  Do  your 
sheep  make  any  resistance,  when  you 
take  away  the  tamb,  or  any  distur-  • 
^<  bance  afterwards."  "  Never,"  was 
the  answer.  "  How  differently  am  I 
*^  treated,"  said  the  traveller,  /*  When  I 
*•  come  to  visit  my  sheep-fold,  I  take, 
**  as  I  am  well  entitled  to  do,  the  best 
•*  lamb  to  myself;  and  my  ears  are  filled 
"  with  the  clamour  of  discontent^  by 
**  these  ungrat^ul  &he$p»  whom  I.  have 
^  fed,  wfetched,  and  protected." 

He  looked  up  in  ai^aze,  but  the  vision 
was  fled«  He  went,  however,. for  the 
lamb,  and  brought  it  home  with  alac* 
rity.  He* did  more :  it  was  the  cuftom 
of  these  times, — a  custom,  indeed,  which 
was  not  extinct  till  after  1745,  for  people 


ft 
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to  dance  ^t  late  wakes.  It  was  a  mourtt 
ful  kind  of  movement,  but  still  it  was 
dancing. 

The  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased, 
often  begun  the  ceremony  weeping,  but^ 
did,  however,  begin  it,  to  give  the  ex- 
. ample  of  fortitude  and  resignation^. 

This  man,  on  other  occasions,  had  been 
quite  unequal  to  the  performance  of  this  ' 
duty ;  but  at  thi$  time,  he  immediately 
on  coming  in,  ordered  music,  to  beginj 
and  danced  the  solitary  measure  apprc^ 
priate  to  such  occasions. 

The  reader  must  have  very  little  sa- 
gacity or  knowledge  of  the  purport 
and  consequences  of  visions,  who  requires 
to  be  told,  that  ujany  sons  were  born, 
lived,  and  prospered  afterwards,  in  this- 
reformed  family. 

Another  tale  of  wonder  came  to  en- 

« 

force  the  duty  of  submission  in  such  cas- 
es, by  shewing  how  mistaken  fond  pa* 
rents  were,  in  supposing  that  death  ut-  - 
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terly  separated  them  from  the  objects  of 
their  aflFection.  *     < 

This  was  a  very  old  story,  the  narra- 
tor  said,  ^much  older  than  the  Gle 
Banchar  one.  She  had  heard  it  from 
her  grandfather,  who  was  assured  of  the 
•truth  qf  it,  by  one  of  the  wisest  men 
that  ever  had  been  known  in  the  pari^ 
of  Kingussie. 

In  this  region,  people  have  generally 
Such  numerous  families,  that,  by  the 
time  they  attain  old  age,  both  their  lit- 
tle property,  and  their  bodily  strength  is 
exhausted  in  wotking  and  providing  for 
them.  This,  however^*  is  but  a  petty 
evil,  or  none  at  all  as  they  take  it. 

Children  consider  it  as  a  duty  not  in- 
cumbent only,  but  inevitable  to  provide 
for  their  parents.  This  they  do  not  re- 
gard as  an  exertion  or  meritorious  duty, 
but  merely  as  the  circulation  of  their 
blood,  or  the  upturns  of  day  and  night, 
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things  tjf  course,  jtfaat  never  can  or  Will 
be  omitted.. 

A  highlander  would  never  thank  any 
one  for  a  compliment  on  his  iilial  fjfitj. 
He  would  stare  at  such  a  person,  as  very- 
ignorant  and  absurd,  arid  say,  ^  What 
•*  then  should  I  do  ?  is  he  not  ^ny  own 
«  father  ?"  This  habit  of  thinkmg  and 
acting,  takes  away  the  sting  of  depend- 
ence, so  that  to  those  people,  of  all  o- 
thers,  it  is  of  .most  consequence  to  have 
children,  for  the  comfort  of  their  old 
age,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term, 

This  exordium  ife  necessary  for  the 
full  understanding  of  the  story  told  by 
the  wisest  man  in  Kingussie  for  the  bene- 
fit,of  one,  whom  the  relator  considered 
at  the  time  as  the  foolishest  woman  in 
the  neighbouring  parish.  Take  it  in  her 
own  words.— 

"  There  was  in  Glenfeshie,  a  poor 
*<  woman,  whose  husband  and  children 
^*  had  died  and  left  her  withmit  sup- 
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^  port.;  and  so,  whisin*  she  was  depiivel 
**  of  all,   she  saw  nothing  better  than 
«  to  submit  to  the  will  of  her  Master, 
**  a^d  go  (with  your  leave)  to  ask  help  . 
**  from    her   neighbours.      They  wei*e 
^*  kind  to  her,  because  she  was  ever 
^^  faithfVil  and  blameless.     But,  then,  a 
year  of  scarcity  came  on,  and  she  did* 
not  wish  to  burden  her  kind  neigh- 
•*  hours,  but  went  down  to  Strathspey, 
**  which  you  knDw  to  be  a  better  corn 
*•  country.       She,     being    considerate, 
•*  wished  to  find   her    night    lodgings 
**  where  the  trouble  would  be  least  felt. 
"  She  wfent  to  thie  house*  of  a  rich  child- 
"  less  tenanty  who  (with  your  leave)  was 
**  a  sort  of  churl.     This  tenant  was  al- 
"  so  (with  your  leave)  very  good  to  hini- 
«  self. 

"  You  have  known  many  people  who, 
'*  though  they  do  not  like  to  give,  like 
**  w^ll  to  hear.**  He  was  just  one  of 
^  those  people 


. 
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'•  So  he  asked  the  poor  Widow^  much 
**  of  whom  «he  was,  and  whence  she 
"  came.  She  told  all  the  truth ;  and  the 
**  rich  carle's  conscience  was^  awakened  ; 
^*  and  he  said  to  himself,-^^^  Here  am 
"**  I,  that  have  abundance,  and  never 
<^  knew  the  heart-ache  of  lo^ng  a  child ; 
yet  I  have  murmured  against  the 
Highest,  for  not  giving  me,  were  it 
but  a  single  one.  This  woman  has 
>*  nothing    ieft.        She   is   bereaved  of 

T 

"  children  who  have  looked  in  her  face, 
"  and  warmed  her  heart*  She  is  come 
"  in  the  cold,  ill-shod,  and  over  rough 
"  ground ;  yet  she  praises  the  Almigh- 
"  ty,  and  looks  satisfied," 

"  So  this  man  ordered  the  woman 
"  her  supper,  and  a  bed  in  the  corner 
"  farthest  from  the  fire. 

"  Well,  to  the  bed  she  went,  which 
was  of  short  broken  straw  upon  the 
ground.  These  were,  good  days,  when 
southern  fashions,  of  dividing  houses. 


it 
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^*  and  such  useless  uiceties,  were  un- 
"  known:  There  was  nothing  taken  off 
"  the  house,  but  the  pantryi^ 

"  However,  this  man,  being  very  rich 
^  for  a  tenant,  and  loving  ease,  lay  on 
**  a  feather-bed»  Very  ill,  however,  he 
"  rested;  and,  by  the  glimmer  of  the 
*'  fire,  could  see  the  poor  woman's  hard 
"  bed,  in  the  distant  corner  where  she 
"  slept. 

'^  Midnight  came,  and  |^e  embers 
"  were  dying,  when  behold  a  procession 
**  approached  from  the  door,  of  six  bright 
**  lights,  followed  by  a  small  greeniidi 
'^  one,  like  a  candle  burning  in  the 
"  socket. 

"  Three  times  these  lights  moved 
•*  round  the  bed  of  the  sleeper;  and 
^  thi^ce  the  disordered  straw,  and  the 
*^  clothes  about  it,  were  smoothed  and 

regulated  by  invisible  hands.      Th6 

lights  returned  the  way  they  came ; 

VOL.  !•    r^  I 
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^•*  and  the  man  filled  with  wonder  and 
*^  perplexity,  could  sleep  no  more. 

"  In  the  morning:,  he  told  the  wo- 
**  man  in  private  what  he  had  seen,  and 
**  how  much  he  was  surprised  to  see  her 
'^  sleep  so  sound  upon  her  hard  and 
**  humble  couch,  while  he  was  so  rest- 
' "  less  upon  his  bed  of  warmth  and  soft- 
"  ness.  "  Wonder  not  at  this,*'  said 
*^  the  mendicant,  "  I  did  not  see  what 
*^  you  saw;  but  I  well  know  what  it 
^*  means. 

**  My  children  died  before  ihey  had 
"  done  evil.  Each  of  them;  I  have  feith 
"  to  believe,  is  a  light  in  the  presence 
"  of  the  Holiest.  I  had^  six,  which 
^*  were  the  lights  you  saw,  and  one  born 
^*  untimely,  which  was  the  dim  light 
"  which  followed.  They  com^,  unseen 
"  by  me,  to  smooth  the  bed  of  my  re- 
"  pose:  They  cheer  my  dreams  with 
<«  nightly  visits ;  and  the  time  is  very 
^*  short  till  I  rejoin  thesK     Though  I 
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■^^  receive  food  from  your  hand,  do  yoa 
*'  thiidc  the  Blessed  Father  has  for- 
"  saken  me  ? — that  he  will  ever  for^ 
^^  sake  his  humble  and  grateful'  ehil- 
^^'  dren? — or  that  he  cannot  find  out 
^^  ways  to  make  up  in  secret,  for  the 
*^  outward  difference  in  his  manner  of 
**  treating  his  creatures,  while  they  are 
**  here,  as  in  a  school." 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  mourn*- 
ers  of  the  mountains  are  wont  to  be  con^ 
soled ! 

I  have  given  this  discourse  as  literal- 
V  as  possible,  that  it  might  convey  some 
idea  of  the  mode  of  expression  among 
those  people,  whom  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  stile  rustic ;  for,  certainly  no- 
thing could  be  more  refined  (allowing 
for  their  want  of  literature  and  com^^ 
merce  with  other  countries)  than  theif 
language  in  their  ordinary  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

But  as  matters  of  this  nature  crowds 

i9 
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upon  my  recollection,  I  shall  avoid  the 
temptation  to  redundance,  by  here  con- 
cluding this  Essay,  and  purpose  to  de- 
vote the  next  to  the  more  wild  and  ca- 
pricious superstitions,  of  which,  it  can 
scarcely  be  argued,  that  they  have  any 
direct  tendency :  But  the  glimpse  thus 
attained,  of  the  high  imaginative  state 
of  mind,  produced  by  these  prevalent 
opinions,  has  its  use.  It  not  only  de- 
yelopes  national  character,  but  gives  a 
clearer  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  when  exalted  into  fervour 
by  the  uncontrouled  influence  of  imagi* 
nation  and  sensibility. 


ESSAY  VL 


Courteous  mannerly  and  polished  conversation  qf' 
the  Highlanders  accounted  for  ^•^^Instances  ofvi* 
sionary  terrors.^^Encounters  fvitk  Spirits, 


JDespqiiding  fear»  of  feeble  fancies  fully 
Weak  and  unznanlys  loosens  e\'ery  power. 


Before  I  enter  upon  the  details  which 
are  meant  for  furth^  illustration,  I  shall 
resume  the  subject  which  was  touched 
upon  in  the  conclusion  of  the^  last  Es** 
say. 

The  refinement  and  gentleness  that 
so  particularly  distinguish  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  mountaineers,  may,  in  some 
d«grp.e,  be  accounted  for,  by  the  preva- 
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lence  of  the  softer,  though  more  ferviij 
affections,  native  to  that  stage  of  so- 
ciety : — to  the  influence  of  poetry,  so  an- 
cient and  so  universal;  and,  in  course 
of  time,  improving,  if  not  in  energy,  at 
least  in  delicacy^  This  stream  of  poeti- 
cal sentiment, 

<^  As  it  runs,  refines, 
'*  Till,  by  degrees,  the  floating  mirror  shines." 

To  thi$  powerful  cause,  much  might 
be  attributed,  where  there  was  so  little 
to  counteract  it,  and  to  the  great  respect 
paid  to  age  and  primogeniture  in  the 
patHarebal  times,;  much  more.  Some- 
thing too  is  derited  from  the  custoKi  of 
people  living  so  very  much  together ; 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  groupe 
of  cottages,  meeting  alternately  in  each 
others  dwellings  in  the  winter,  to  listen 
to  music  or. recitation.  And  in  the  long 
days  of  happy  leisure,  wjiich  their  an- 
u^l  recess,  to  the  sumBaer  s/iealii^s  aC 
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fiirded,  conversation,  (Ind  all  the  sporty 
of  untutored  genius,  filled  up  the  vacant 
hours,  and  not  only  smoothed  the  aspe- 
rites  incident  to  unpolished  minds,  but 
forced  them,  as  a  matter  of  convention, 
to  yield  trivial  points  of  difference,  or  to 
conceal  slight  shades  of  displeasure,  that 
th6  general  harmony  might  not  be  in-  - 
temipted- 

All  this  accounts  for  a  certain  degree  of 
unlooked  for  amenity  to  be  found  among 
that  rank  of  society,  which  in  other 
countries  consists  of  clownish  rustics  ;  of 
such  as  we  vainly  strive  to  seem  pleased . 
with,  while. their  very  virtues  disgust  U3 
by  the  coarseness  which  accompanies 
them;  and  their  vices  become  more  de* 
testable  by  the  grossness  which  aggra- 
vates them. . 

But  how  a  community  totally  void  of 
the  outward  and  visible  marks  of  refine- 
ment, and  so  far  from  possessing  the 
elegancies  that  they  had  attained  to  very 
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Kttle  of  what  we  should  consider  as  the 
indispensible  comforts  of  life.  How 
such  beings  should  ever  have  thought  of 
eultivating  and  adorning  conversation, 
and  making  it  a  poKte  art,  of  which  the 
lowest  in  rank  and  intellect  were  not 
entirely  ignorant,  is  the  wonder  \ 

How  it  must  have  mortified  Chester- 
field, could  he  possibly  have  known 
how  many  of  the  rules  of  good-breeding, 
w  hich  he  impresses  with  such  sedulous 
care,  were  familiar  to  the  "  spinsters 
^*  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun,"  at  the 
doors  of  their  dark  and  diminitive  cot- 
tages. Had^  this  been  told  him,  he 
•would,  as  in  more  important  cases,  have 
sought  refuge  in  infidelity. 

None  of  the  wonders  which  he  read 
in  the  Talmud,  would  appear  to  him 
so  extraordinary,  as  that  the  chief  ar- 
cana of  the  art  of  pleasing,  wiiich  he  had 
studied  so  long  in  courts ;  the  profound 
attention  to  the  discourse  of  others  ;  the 
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suasive  voice ;  the  temperate  and  cour* 
teous  dissent ;  the  visible  and  indicated, 
rather  than  declared  respect  for  superl* 
ors ;  the  subdued  feelings  ;  the  governed 
looks  ;  the  graceful  and  easy  attitudes ; 
the  flowing  periods,  and  utterance,  nei- 
ther rapid  nor  monotonous ;  the  •  constant 
self-command,  and  habitual  composure ; 
the  vigilant  caution  a  ainst  committing 
one's  self  by  ^speaking  rashly  on  any  sub- 
ject, or  speaking  at-all  on  a  subject  one 
is^not  master  of.  All  this,-  which  it 
was  the  business  of  his  youth  to  learn, 
and  the  labour  of  his  age  to  teach,  4ie 
would  find  here  quietly  established, 
transmitted  from  ^  father  to  son,  and 
tacitly  understood,  as  no  eflfort  or  attain- 
ment, but  the  common  and  wonted  rou- 
tine of  society .  '^  ^ 

This  we  shall  the  less  wonder  at, 
when  we  consider  of  how  much  conse- 
quence eloquent  and  persuasive  speech, 

OY:  in  a  word,  the  talent  for  conversa- 

5  .- 
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tion,  was  held  in  the  days  of  Homen, 
Yet,  in  this  respect,  our  peasants  of  the 
mountains^i  seem  much  to  have  exceed- 
ed those  insular  peers^  who  came  ta 
tnake  love,,  and  make  merry  at  the  court 
of  It^ca.  The  insolence  of  Antinous,  or- 
the  gross  boisterousness  of  Eurymachus 
would  not  be  endured  at  a  highland  wed- 
ding. 

Any  person  who  should  transgress,^. 
not  the  rules,  but  the  feelings  of  naturat 
good-breeding,  as  many  of  the  Grecian, 
princes  appear  to  have  done  on  various 
occasions,  would,  among  an  assemblage 
6f  highland  peasants,  be  tried  by  his^ 
.^eers,  and  expelled  from  the  company.. 
This  was  not  all  natural  good-breeding ;. 
that  no  doubt  was  the  foundation  of 
their  polished  courtesy,  for  one  can  call 
it  no  less;  but  there  were  numberless 
rules  seldom  alluded  to,  but  generally 
understood,  which  no  one  could  trans- 
gress, without  incurring  that  contemptji^. 
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which,  in  the  most  cultivated  society, 
punishes  a  gross  violation  of  propriety. 
An  entire  stranger  to  the  nature  and 
history  of  birds,  who  had  never,  for  in- 
stance, heard  (or  ^ven  heard  of)  a  lark, 
on  seeing  her  soar  among  the  clouds,  as 
j£  she  scorned  the  ^artb  and  its  inhabit" 
tants,  would  wonder  at  being  told  for 
the  first  time,  that  she  nestled  among 
the  clods  of  the  *  valley.  '  As  strange 
will  it  appear  to  those,  who  having  been 
accustomed  to  combine  gentle  and  regu- 
lated manners  with  these  external  ele- 
g^icies  which  wealth  only  can  supply, 
and  to  meet  them  only  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  to  be  told  of  this  pheno- 
menon in  good 'breeding.  None  will  be* 
sa  hard  of  belief,  in  this  instance,  as 
those,  who,  devoid  of  every  virtuous  antf 
truly  noble  principle,  which  gives  real 
dignity  to  manners,  and  a  stamp  and 
honourable  sanction  to  good  taste,  at- 
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tempt  to  gild  depravity,  and  give  lustre 
to  corruption. 

To  those  proficients  in  all  the  "  smooth 
«  barbarity  of  courts,"  whose  el^ance 
dwells  only  in  extern^s,  and  who,  by  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  every  voluptuous 
and  artificial  mode  of  refinement,  which 
ingenuity  can  invent,  or  wealth  can 
procure,  deceive  themselves,  and  endea- 
vour to  deceive  others  into  an  opinion, 
*^  that  they  are  the  people,   and  that 

0 

^*  elegance  shall  die  with  them." 

To  all  such,  this  paradox  must  seem 
inexplicable :  but  there  are  others,  and 
I  trust  there  are  many  in  the  same  rank 
of  life,  whose  surprise  on  such  an  occasion 
will  not  amount  to  incredulity.  There 
are  those  highly-polished  and  amply  in- 
formed, yet  unsophisticated  beings,  whose 
minds,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  charms 
of  nature  and  of  poetry,  feel  and  acknow- 
ledge a  link  connecting  them  with  every 
human  soul  capable  of  the  finer  emotions ; 
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those  better  feelings  that  exalt  our  na« 
ture,  and  indicate  our  capacity  of  being 
something  more,  and  something  better 
than  this  infancy  of  existence  admits  of : 
Minds  that  feel  a  sacred  sympathy 
with  every  soul  that  attempts  to  rise 
beyond  the  limits  of  material  form,  to 
trace  the  spirit  that  animates,  and  the 
beneficence  that  supports  creation. 

To  those,  who  feel  themselves  not 
borrowing  from  art,  but  gifted  by  na- 
ture witb  "  her  lavish  charter  taste," 
which  indeed  "  appropriates  all  it  sees." 
all  this  will  not  appear  so  incredible ; 
because  they  feel  in  themseves  that  ca- 
pacity for  being  informed  and  delighted, 
which  a  very  slight  culture  can  unfold, 
and  they  feel  also,  that  benevolence 
is  nearly  connected  with  taste,  and  that 
both  these  principles  are  the  legitimate 
parents  of  natural  good  breeding. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  conciliate  the 
first  mentioned  class  of  persons  of  refine- 


t^ 
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ment,  it  may  be  as  well  to  onrn^  what 
£9  in  fact,  literally  true,  that  much  of 
the  polish,  superadded  to  the  coarte^  of 
the  mountains,  was  owing  to  the  fre- 
tfuency  of  courts  among  them.  In  the 
superior  culture  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
imagination,  no  doubt  they  had  their 
origin.  But  in  the  halls  of  the  Chief- 
tains,, they  "  received  the  form  and  pres- 
**  sure,"  which  so  much  distihgttished. 
them-.  This  tod  is  obvious  from  the  symp- 
toms of  >  decay  that  begin  to  appear 
since  the  diminution  of  feudal  influence. 
To  keep  awake  the  unseen  vigilance 
whudi  guards  the  barriers  of  good  breedi- 
iog,  there  must  be  something  to  excite^ 
both  awe  and  admirati<ml 

The  petty  pomp  of  a  chieftain's  castle 
was  quite  enough  to  produce  this  effect  oh 
him  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  finer, 
and  who  supposed  his  own  chief  to  be- 
the  first  of  human  beings..  This  chief, 
though  possessed  of  little  more  know- 
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ledge  than  the  meanest  of  his  vassak^ 
might  aevertheless  be  a  very  tolerable 
model  for  the  manners  of  his  clan.  No- 
thing can  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
prevalent  idea,  that  a  highland  chief 
was  an  ignorant  aad  unprincipled  tyrant, 
who  rewarded  the  abject  submission  of 
his  followers  with  relentless  cruelty  and 
rigorous  oppression.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  the  father  of  his  people  :  gra* 
eious,  condescending,  and  bdoved,  far 
from  being  ruled  by  arbitary  caprice.  He 
was  taught  from  the  cradle  to  consider 
the  meanest  individual  of  his  cUn,  as  his 
kinsman  and  his  friend,  whom  he  was 
born  to  protect,  and  bound  to  regardt 
He  was  taught  too,  to  venerate  oM  age, 
to  respect  genius,  and  to  place  an  air 
most  implicit  dependance  on  the  coun- 
sels of  the  elders  of  his  clan.  : 
Among  these,  his  uncles  were  fre*- 
quently  included  ;  a  tie  held  in  reverence 
all  over  the  Highlands:  and  with  great 
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reason,  as  will  appear  in  another  place.- ^ 
There  is  no  instance  of  a  chieftain's  tak- 
ing any  step  of  importance  without  thd 
consent  of  thiS  eldefs  of  his  tribe. 

Najr,  so  great  was  the  prevalence  of 
public  spirit  over  private  inclination,  a- 
mong  those  habituated  to  consider  them- 
selves as  born  for  the  good  of  others/ 
that  a  chieftain  seldom  contradicted  th^ 
opinion  of  his  counsellors,  in  the  most 
personal  of  all  concerns,  his  choice  of  a 
companion  for  life. 

Conscious  power,  and  the  habit  of  re-t 
ceivihg  universal  respect,  gave  dignity 
to  his  manners,  still  more  elevated  by 
that  loftiness  of  conception,  inddent*  to 
him,  who  thinks  not  of  himself,  Imt  en- 
larges his  comprehension  by  balancing 
continually  in  his  mind  the  concerns  of 
many.  Beloved  as  he  knew  himself  to 
be,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  want 

*•  The  ease 
**  Which  maj-ks  security  to  please," 
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With  all  the  graciou^ness  and  affabi- 
lity natural  to  a  person  who  has  perfect 
confidence  in  all  about  him,  and  has  no 
reason  to  fear  losing  respect  while  he 
conciliates  affection,  it  is  always  easier 
to  be  than  to  seem ;  and  the  adherents 
of  these  little  courts  actually  felt  all  that 
cordiality  of  attachment,  and  reverence 
of  respect,  which  it  has  ever  been  the 
trade  of  greater  courts  to  simulate. 

In  some  few  instances,  chiefs  were  se- 
vere and  ungracious  from  the  perverse  va- 
rieties of  human  character,  as  fathers  are 
sometimes  unkind  and  arbitary.  This, 
however,  was  very  rare.  All  the  bad 
passions  of  a  chief,  not  yet  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  divine  precept  that  teaches 
in  a  certain  sense  the  love  of  enemies, 
were  let  loose  on  the  foes  of  the  clan. 
To  them  he  returned  in  perfect  good 
humour,  after  having  amply  sacrificed  to 
his  own  irritable  passions,  under  the 
pretext  of  revenging  their  quarrelsi. 
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There  could  be  no  more  decisive  proof 
©f  fhe  power  which  the  sense  of  good 
breeding,  and  the  dread  of  apparitions 
had  over  these  "  enthusiasts  of  the 
woods,"  which  then  sheltered  them,  than 
the  unfrequency  of  crimes  and  quarrels^ 
This  must  appear  extraordinary,  when 
one  considers  how  partially  the  Divine 
laws  were  taught  among  them ;  and  that 
of  human  laws,  they  defied  the  power> 
and  disdained  the  name. 

Ferocious  quarrels  might  occur  be*^ 
tween  different  clans,  and  their  hosti- 
lities might  be  aggravated  with  circum- 
stances  of  cruelty ;  but  except  in  the 
heat  of  liquor,  the  quarrels  between  in- 
divlduals  of  the  same  clan  were  very 
rare;  indeed  more  so  than  they  could 
have  been,  were  not  the  intercourse  of 
life  guarded  and  softened  by  strict  rules 
of  good-breeding. 

Frequenting  courts  so  much  as  they 
didy  they  learned  to  cultivate,  not  the* 
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religion  only,  but  the  superstition  of 
good-breeding ;  and  incumbered  it  with 
punctilios,  something  of  the  nature  of 
those  which  we  impute  to  the  old  court. 
I  have  given  an  example  in  the  long 
story  told  by  the  old  woman,  of  the  ex* 
pression  used  to  introduce  any  such 
thing  as  you  might  not  chuse  to  come 
"  between  the  wind  and  your  nobility  f^ 
but  it  is  not  the  objects  of  disgust  alone, 
that  are  never  mentioned,  without  being 
prefaced  with  **  by  your  leave."  *^  I  just 
"  waited  (by  your  leave)  to  change  my 
clothes  :.  I  had  (by  your  leave)  a  pair 
of  dirty  shoes  on  :  the  pool  (by  your 
^^  leave}  is  become  stagnaBft :  He  was 
(by  your  leave)  merely  a  wandering 
beggar."  And  so  you  go  on,  loaded 
with  those  respectful  expletives  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.     :  :      .  • 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  prove^ 
that  I  have  had  the  honour  of  belonging^ 
to  a  most  courteous  community,  whose 


u 
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old-fashioned  good-breeding  was  fully  a$ 
lectable  as  modem  nonchalance. 

I  have  not,  however,  been  too  minute 
in  accounting  for  a  mode  of  expression^ 
that  every  person  in  possession  of  the 
language  which  forms  the  only  key  to 
the  manners  of  these  singular  beings, 
must  have  been  struck  with,  as  some* 
thing  peculiar  to  themselves. 

It  does  not  injure  my  position,  ta 
have  the  Chinese  quoted  against  me  r 
the  ceremonious  courtesy  prescribed  by 
the  laws,  and  enforced  by  the  bamboo, 
is  a  matter  so  entirely  mechanical,  so* 
contra-sentimental,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
duced in  proof  of  a  want  of  even  humane 
feeling,  in  a  people  who  must  needs  be- 
threshed  into  common  civility. 

Nothing  perhaps  is  more  tedious  inr 
the  recital,  than  the  ritual  of  ceremo^ 
9ious  courtesy.  Yet  there  is  something 
far  more  difficult  to  attain  or  to  describe, 
which;  may  be  traced  in  the  daily  intei:-*^  ^ 
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course  of  those  people  with  their  equals* 
They  are  those  gentler  graces  that  adorn» 
and  that  innate  sense  of  propriety  which 
restrains  conversation  within  its  proper 
limits  among  people  of  good  feelings 
directed  by  good  sense* 

Here  that  distinguishing  character  or 
their  manners  appears  to  far  more  ad- 
vantage than  in  their  more  respectful 
and  ceremonious  conversation  with  their 
superiors.  Not  that  they  feel  under  the 
smallest  restraint ;  for  the  ritual  of  high- 
land good-breeding  demands  such  a 
frank  and  affable  demeanor  towards  in- 
feriors,  as  disarms  rank  of  all  its  repul- 
sive terrors;  but  they  are  the  complimen- 
tary phrases  and  expletives  of  ceremony 
that  clog  discourse  in  such  instances* 

To  return  from  this  long,  though  not 
useless  digression ;  the  superstitions  of 
the  highlands,  when  they  blended  with 
religion,  were  reduced  to  a  regular  sy- 
stem>  and  in  their  limited  apprehension, 
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Tendered  subsement  to  it.  It  was  ki 
the  first  plitce,  laid  down  as  a  principle, 
that  when  evil  spirits  were  permitted  to 
assume  any  visible  form  to  disturb  or  dis- 
may any  imlividuaU  such  permission  was 
in  consequence  of  some  sin  committed, 
*or  some  duty  neglected,  by  the  person  so 
visited :  Sometimes,  want  of  submission^ 
l>ut,  oftenest  of  all,  want  of  faith,  as  th^ 
stile  it:  That  is,  want  of  confidence  in 
the  divine  protection  and  aid,  which  the 
highlanders  account  a  dreadful  sin.  Utt- 
due  confidence,  what  they  emphatically 
•call  tanpting  providence,  is  another  sin, 
punishable  with  this  species  of  derelic* 
tion.  They  believe,  for  instance,  that  a 
spirit  is  never  seen  by  more  than  one 
person  at  a  tin^.  That  these  shadowy 
visitors  are  peitnitted  to  roam  in  dark- 
ness,* to  awake  terror,  or  announce  fate 
to  those  who  do  not  sufficiently  respect 
the  order  that  obtains  in  this  particular, 
either  to  stay  in  at  nighty  or  take  scnne 
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Other  person  along  with  them  for  a  pro- 
tection. If  they  are  commanded  by  any 
one,  whom  they  arij  bound  to  obey,  to 
go  out  at  night,  tiiey  are  less  liable  to 
these  visitations.  At  all  times,  if  they 
mark  the  approach  of  the  apparition^ 
and  adjure  it  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity 
to  retire,  it  can  do  them  no  hurt.  But 
then,  these  specti^s  sometimes  approach 
«o  suddenly,  that  they  are  seized  with 
breathless  terror,  which  prevents  arti- 
culation. Or  the  spirit  appearing  in  some 
lamiliar  form,  is  mistaken  for  a  living 
person,  till  it  is  too  late  to  recede. 

In  the  stillness  of  noon,  or  in  a  soli- 
tary place,  at  the  instant  bne  is  speak« 
ing  of  them,  the  dead  are  sometimes 
iseen  in  the  day-time,  passing  transiently, 
or  standing  before  ont.  But  this  is 
merely  a  mcmdentary  glimpse  that  con^ 
tinues  only  while  the  eye  can  be  kept 
fixed  on  the  vision,  which  disappears  the 
moment  the  eye^lid  foils. 
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To  tell  of  all  the  instaiu^es  given  of 
both  these  forms  of  visitation  would  be 
€ndless ;  two  only  I  shall  ^mention  of  a 
superior  order,  the  persons  concerned 
not  being  plebians,  but  persons  of  worth 
and  undoubted  veracity, 

A  gentleman  died  in  Strathspey,  three 
score  years  since,  and  left  a  widow  with 
a  large  family*  He,  though  the  head  of 
*  an  ancient  house,  left  not  much  behind 
him  ;  and  his  widow  found  it  necessary 
to  pay  the  most  sedulous  attention  to  all 
the  small  profits  of  a  farm,  &c.  for  the 
benefit  of  her  family :  She  possessed  a- 
mong  otiiier  things  a  mill,  part  of  the 
grist  of  which  she  allowed  to  the  miller, 
and  took  the  rest  to  herself,  as  a  kind  of 
rent.  She  often  walked  down  from  her 
house  to  see  whether  her  due  was  regu- 
larly put  in  the  place  allotted  for  it.  One 
evening  she  staid  longer  than  usual,  and 
returned  to  her  house  as  it  grew  dusk ; 
her  way  lay  through  a  little  W00d>  and 
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sbe-  had  to  cross  a  brook,  over  a  tempo- 
rary bridge  made  of  fallen  trees.  As  she 
was  approaching  with  some  doubt  and 
hesitation  towards  it,  she  saw  on  the  o- 
ther  side,  her  husband  very  well  drest,  in 
tartan,  with  a  handsome  silver  mounted 
dirk,  and  pistols,  such  as  he  used  to  wear 
on  occasions  of  display. 

He  came  to  her,  took  her  hand,  and 
led  her  over  the  bridge  with  the  utmost 
attention,  then  walking  up  the  wood,  he 
said  to  her  ;  "  Oh  Marjory,  Marjory,  by 
what  fatality  have  you  been  tempted  to 
come  thus  rashly  alone,  when  the  sun  is 
gone  to  sleep."  It  is  in  this  nianner  that 
they  express,  what  we  should  call  sunset. 

The  spectre  disappeared,  and  Marjory 
arrived  at  home  in  great  terror,  fainted 
immediately,  and  on  her  recovery  from 
her  swoon,  J:hought  of  nothing  but  pre- 
paring for  her  departure. 

She  lived  however  for  a  week,  and  was 
visited  by  many  of  her  friends.     Had 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Ihey  been  sceptical  enough  to  doiibt  her 
assertion,  she  carried  about  with  her,  a 
testimony  to  enforce  belief.  Her  wrist, 
where  the  ghost  had  laid  hold  of  her 
hand,  was  blue,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  being  mortified.  This  is  quite  consist- 
ent with  the  system ;  for  it- appears  that 
Marjory  was  punished  for  her  impiety  in 
daring  the  powers  of  darkness,  without 
using  the  precaution  appointed  in  such 
•cases. 

It  was  ndt  supposed  that  the  appear- 
ance of  such  spirRs  was  in  itself  fatal ; 
many  outlived  them,  but  even  these 
found  their spiritsmuch  depressed  ia  con- 
sequence. The  thing  dreaded  was  the 
effect  which  such  an  appearance  might 
have  on  minds  peculiarly  sensitive  and 
awake  to  all  the  impressions  of  horror 
connected  with  a  supernatural  visitation. 

They  were  imprest  too,  with  **  pious 
**  awe,  and  fear  to  have  offended  f  and 
^he  appearance  of  such  phantoms  instant- 
ly suggested  the  idea,  that  they  had,  by 
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^0me  neglect  of  duty,  or  want  of  dufc 
confidence,  thrown  themselves  out  of  the 
^vine  protection. 

Auspicious  forms  which  came  to  com- 
'fort  the  mourner,  or  to  suggest  useful 
hints,  generally  were  either  seen  for  an 
instant  in  day-light,  or  visited  the  dreams 
of  their  surviving  friends  in  a  manner  so 
lively  and  consistent,  as  to  leave  them  in 
doubt,  whether  they  had  been  cheared 
by  a  vision  sent  to  impress  their  waking 
senses. 

Though  I  chose  to  set  out  on  such  a 
-cheerless  journey  of  retrospection,  I  fancy 
very  few  would  wish  to  accompany  me 

•<  Along  the  waste  dominions  of  ike  dead.'' 

I  shall  merely  select  a  specimen  of  each 

kind  of  the  tales  of  wonder,  which  I  have 

been  accustomed  to  listen  to  with  civil 

attention.      And  these  have  been  told 

me,  by  people  who  were  related  in  the 

first  degree^  to  th^^rsons  thus  visited^ 

k2 
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I  have  already  mentioned  the  prevalent 
opinion,  that  the  sacred  repose  of  the 
dead  is  disturbed  by  querulous  regret, 
expressed  in  audible  lamentation.  It 
was  permitted  to  speak  of  them,  with 
sorrow  and  endearment,  but  not  with 
repining,  or  in  any  terms  indicating  a 
wish  that  they  had  still  remained  in  a 
state  of  sin  and  suffering. 

Two  gentlemen,  both  of  the  same 
name,  and  connected  together  by  school- 
days' intimacy,  improved  into  steady 
friendship,  lived  very  near  each  other  on 
oppjDsite  sides  of  the  Spey.  They  were 
both  persons  of  superior  understanding, 
and  great  honour  and  probity.  Laws,  as 
I  have  formerly  observed,  had  very  little 
sway  in  the  highlands  in  old  times. 

These  two  worthies  lived  at  a  later 
period  :  After  the  year  1 745,  their  chief 
was  proscribed  and  hunted  down  by  sol- 
diers, a  company  of  which  remained  nine 
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years  in  the  country  exerting  their  ut- 
most influence  to  discover  him  in  vain. 

These  gentlemen  were  next  to  him  in 
the  tribe,  in  point  of  rank  and  influence, 
and  they,  with  their  adherents,  by  their 
judicious  management  and  inviolable  se- 
crecy in  all  his  affairs,  contrived  for  that 
long  period  to  keep  him  concealed  in 
caves  in  the  woods,  and  recesses  dug  un- 
der their  houses.  To  these,  the  unfortu- 
nate outlaw  removed  by  turns,  as  the 
search  became  more  or  less  diligent,  in 
different  quarters.  Those  faithful  friends 
without  any  ostensible  pretext  for  doing  * 
«o,  but  merely  from  the  respect  paid  to 
their  family,  their  wisdom,  and  their 
worth,  ruled  the  whole  district  for  many 
years,  and  acted  on  all  occasions  with  a 
Goolness  and  judgment  that  forced  es- 
teem from  those  whose  purposes  they  de^ 
feated,  and  whose  power  they  disarmed. 

When  a  particular  circumstance  ren- 
dered it  Accessary  for  the  cJiief  to  take 
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shelter  in  France,  they  eontrked  the 
means  of  his  escape  with  singular  ad-, 
dress,  and  were  all  along  engaged  in 
so  many  important  affairs,  that  they  could: 
scarce  be  classed  among  the  idle  and  so* 
ntary  dreamers,  who,  from  seeing  very 
little  of  this  world,  are  apt  to  fancy  to^ 
themselves  glimpses  of  the  other.  I 
jnentioii  all  this  to  shew  how  very  deep-*, 
ly  the  imagination  in  this  region  of  sha- 
dows nui3t  have  bQ^n  tinctjuired  by  the, 
awful  forms  of  other  times,  whether  on- 
ly known  in  the  songs  of  the  hards,  or 
dimly  seen  through  misty  moon-light. 

There  could  be  no  greater  proof  of- 
this,  thaa  a  little  anecdote,  which  I  have 
heard  the  representatives  of  both  these 
important  and  sapient  personages,  relate 
(with  full  belief)  of  their  respective  fa- 
thers. 

The  attachment  between  the  two  fa-^ 
milies,.  wa^  very  great  indeed,  and  en- 
creased  by  the  most  g>ainful  sympathy^ 
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R.  (the  initial  of  his  title)  lost  a  wife 
early  in  life,  for  whom  he  ever  after  la-. 
mented  during  a  long  and  melancholy 
widowhood.  His  grief,  however,  wa  •  fa- 
ther deep  than  clamorous.  Some  }'cars 
ajfter,  the  same  misfortune  happened  to 
B.  .who  bore  it  very  ill,  and  often  broke 
out  into  bitter  complaints  on  being  de- 
stined to  outlive  what  was  so  dear  to 
him.  For  many  years,  the  friends  al- 
ways  contrived  to  have  a  daily  interview 
at  each  other's  houses,  or  on  tlie  bridge 
of  Spey,  which  lay  .at  equal  distance  be- 
tween their* dwellings,  and  from  whence 
they  used  to  repair  to  walk  in  a  beauti- 
ful meadow  on  the  shaded  banks  of  that 
river. 

One  simimer  afternoon,  meeting  as 
usual,  they  went  togeiher  to  their  fa- 
vourite spot.  B.  lost  in  reverie,  did  not-, 
attend  to  the  conversation  of  his  friend^ 
but,  throwing  himself  upon  the  ground, 
with  his  face,  downwards,  exclaimed  ji^- 
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his  native  tongue.     "  Alas,  that  I  had 
■**  but  one  sight  of  my  dark-haired  Anna  !" 
Just  as  he  was  uttering  these  words,  his 
friend,  who  stood  leaning  on  his  staiF, 
meditating  a  reproof,  saw  the  "  dark- 
"  haired  Anna,"  in  her  full  dimensions 
standing  in  bright  sunshine,  attired  in 
her  usual  garb,  at  the  side  of  her  spouse, 
and  looking  down  on  him,  with  a  coun- 
tenance expressi\^  of  mixed  compassion 
and  displeasure.    R.  opened  his  lips  after 
a  little  pause  to  say,  "  Behold  her,  and 
*^  see  how  you  have  disturbed  her  rest,'* 
but  the  vision  was  gone ;  and,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  the  flowers  were  not  bent 
**  where  she  stood."      One  may  easily 
imagine    the    homily    upon    resignation 
which  this  day-dream  suggested.    I  have 
selected  it  out  of  a  thousand,  from  my 
intimacy  with   the   nearest  relations  of 
the  individuals  concerned,  and  as  an  in- 
stance how  little  verv  sound  sense,  and 
imcommon  strength  of  character  availed 
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C9f  conquer,  this    imaginative   habit   of 
mind. 

These  mountain  ghosts,  on  all  occasions 
where  I  have  had  this  kind  of  second- 
hand acquaintance  with  them,  are  in  a 
high  degree  moral,  rational,  and  prudent, 
and  give  the  best  advice  imaginable  to 
the  survivorsi^  There  is  a  class  of  spirits, 
however,  not  subject  to  rules  such  as  I 
have  mentioned,  whose  appearance  is 
s<Mnewhat  mystical  or  capricious,  and  dif- 
ficult to  trace  to  any  laid-down  principle. 

The  manner  of  it,  in  some  instances 
appears  to  indicate,  that,  while  the  body 
rested  in  the  grave,  and  the  soul  in  some 
calm,  intermediate  dormitory  appointed 
for  its  repose  till  the  great  day  of  final 
decision,  there  was  a  kind  of  wandering 
shade,  which  was  an  unreal  representa- 
tive of  both,  and  hovered  around  its  usu- 
al  haunts,  or  over  the  place  of  sepulture 
Very  much  the  accounts  of  those  wan- 
dering shadows  resemble   those  of  the 
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thin  forms,  that  flitted  by  Ulysses  in  the 
shades  below. 

I  shall  mention  an  instance  illustrative 
of  this   last  description   of  apparitions, 
which  is,  I  believe,  completely  authenti- 
cated, and  can  I  think,,be  easily  account- 
ed for. 

There  is  a  family  of  great  distinction 
m  the  North  Highlands,  who  have  alf 
along  lived  more  at  home,  and  more  in. 
the   patriarchal   mode   of  kindly  inter- 
course with  their  humble  friends,  and  in 
the  old  baronial  stile  of  princely  hospita- 
lity than  any  other,  now  existing  in  the 
same  rank.    They  were,  in  consequence,, 
much  beloved  and  highly  respected^,  not 
to  say,  reverenced  by  their  vassals.    The 
coimtry  abounded  with  gentlemen,  that 
is  to  say,  with  cadets  of  the  family,  very 
much   indulged,  who  had  either  smal£ 
properties  or  easy  leases 

It  was  SL  custom  derived  from  remote 
antiquity,   that,   when   the   chief  went 
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from  home,  fiis  castle  was  watched  every 
night  by  some  of  his  adherents^  who 
took  that  duty  by  turns. 

This  practice,  no  doubt,  originated  In 
necessity,  whai  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
attack  by  night  was  in  some  measure 
obviated  by  such  a  precaution. 

But  in  later  and  more  peaceable  times,- 
it  became  a  mere  form,  a  compliment 
paid  to  the  dignity  of  the  absent  chief- 
tain,  of  whose  consequence  all  the  clan 
participated.    One  gentfeman:  only  came,, 
bringing  an  attendant  or  two  with  him,- 
as  a  necessary  precaution.     The  scene 
of  the  vigil  was  always  the  great  roomr/ 
of  the  castle,  which,  being  large,  empty 
of  substantial   beings,   and   replenished^ 
with   family   pictures,    was    sufficiently 
dreary,  th»)ugh  a  long  February  night,, 
such  as  I  am  to  speak  of — "^  On  such  a 
"night,"  came  ^  gentleman  of  no  small: 
Bote  to  perform  the  wonted  vigil.     This 
was  to  be  Uterally  such,  for  to  sleep. would? 
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be  indecorous  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
entered  before  midnight  this  stately  a- 
partment,  attended  by  his  servant,  a 
mere  youth,  who  had  never  seen  a  large 
room,  or  a  large  picture  in  his  life,  and 
of  consequence  must  have  thought  the 
shades  of  the  brave  and  the  beautiful, 
who  seemed  fixed  in  motionless  gaze,  to 
behold  him,  from  all  sides,  very  awful. 

His  master,  not  feeling  inclined  to 
conversation,  indulged  in  solitary  musing 
near  the  fire.  The  young  man  sat  down 
in  the  recess  of  a  window  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

When  two  persons  watched  togeth^* 
in  this  manner,  there  was  a  kind  of  im- 
plied compact  that  one  should  keep  the 
other  awake ;  there  was  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  this,  for  if  one  slept,  the  other 
was  virtually  left  in  the  power  of  the 
spirits  of  darkness.  The  master,  after 
watching  till  near  morning,  was  over- 
powered with  sleep.     The  servant,  full 
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of  wonder  and  speculation,  was  kept  a-^ 
wake  by.  the  novelty  of  the  scene  around 
him.     He  perceived,  however,  that   his 
master  slumbered,  and  feeling  a  sudden 
chill,  attempted  to  rise  and  awaken  him^ 
He  was  suddenly  arrested  by  astonish-* 
ment,  when  the  great  folding  doors  were 
instantly  thrown  open,  and  two  footmen 
in  the   family  livery  came   in   bearing 
lights.     They  were  followed  by  some  of 
the  family  who  had  been  dead  for  years, 
and    whose    wan    and    ghastly   visages 
"  looked  not  like  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 
Their  dress  and  behaviour,  however,  ex- 
actly resembled  that  of  their  fellow-mor- 
tals in  the  same  condition  of  life.     Pope 
tells   us  of.  female   Sylphs  or  Gnomes, 
who,  "  though  they  play  no  more,  o'er- 
"  look  the  cards.*' 

These  phantoms  went  further,  the 
card  tables  were  placed,  and  they  actu- 
ally sat  down  to  play.  They  conversed 
too  a  great  deal,  but  though  this  intru- 
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der  on  their  amusements,  saw  tbeir  lips^ 
moving,  and  their  gestures  varying,  he 
never  heard  the  sound  of  their  voices. 

His  terror  was  much  augmented  hj 
recognizing  in  one  of  the  footmen  a  kins- 
man of  his  own,  who  in  his  life-time  had^ 
served  in  the  castle  in  that  capacity ;  the 
dusky  grey  of  the  dawn  now  began  to  ap- 
pear ;  the  shadowy  troop  rather  hastily 
returned  the  way  they  came :  In  passing, 
however,  one  turned  towards  the  watch- 
er, and  breathed  upon  him. — It  was  a  cold, 
breath,  that  seemed  to  freeze  the  blood 
in  his  veins.  The  cock  crew,  and  his 
master  wakened.  The  poor  visionary 
begged  to  be  carried  home,  being  unable 
to  move.  His  request  was  immediately 
complied  with,  he  called  his  friends  about 
him,  and  narrated  all  that  had  happened 
to  him,  adding,  that  the  hand  of  death 
was  upon  him,  and  nothing  could  save 
him.  He  died  in  three  days  after,  of  a. 
fever  and  delirium.. 
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The  lady,  from  whom  I  had  the  recital 
£s  still  alive,  and  remembers  the  cfrcum- 
stance&  of  the  man's  death^.  her  father's; 
attending  his  funeraU  and  coming  home, 
full  of  the  story. 

Now,  that  this  poor  man,  in  such  a  si- 
tuation, should  dream  awake,  is  not  at 
all  surprising.  Dreams  of  this  regular 
kind  so  often  denote  a  fore-gone  conclu- 
sion, that  it  may  be  matter  of  wonder 

» 

how  the  materials  of  such  a  one,  could 
be  supplied  to  a  youth,  who  was  so  entire 
a  stranger  to  the  form  of  life  he  saw 
thus  represented.^ 

But  the  curiosity  and  intelligence  of 
these  people  is  inconceivable.  There  was 
not  a  house  in  the  strath,  but  what  was. 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  attend-^ 
ants  of  the  great  family,  and  all  were 
anxious  to  know  particulars  of  the  do- 
mestic life  of  their  beloved  chief,  such  as 
those  attendants  were  qualified  to  de- 
scribe.    This  youth  no  doubt,  had.  heard 
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often  of  the  evening  card-parties  at  tlie 
castle,  which  he  would  in  fancy  associate 
with  the  family-pictures  and  with  some 
help  from  memory,  and  more  from  fear; 
furnish  out  the  fatal  vision. 

The  tragical  termination  of  this  vigil 
hiS,d  however  the  effect  of  abolisbifag  the 
custom.  And  the  Castle  spectres  have; 
ever  since,  in  the  absence  of  the  family^ 
enjoyed  their  sombre  card-party  unmo-^ 
lested  by  intruders. 

The  fatal  result  of  these  visions,  in 
some  of  the  instances  which  I  have  men* 
tioned,  may  also,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of 
my  readers,  prove  my  theory  ;  I  mean,  of 
a  beneficial  effect  arising  from  that  awful 
sense  of  the  future  and  unseen,  which  in 
the  infancy  of  knowledge,  is  imprest  on 
thie  mmd,  by  the  deep  felt  consciousness 
of  the  seperate  existence  of  the  departed 
spirit,  and  the  lively  apprehension  of  their 
unseen  presence. 

I  shall  return  in  another  place  to  the 
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justification  of  my  system,  and  now  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  ugd  exemplify  yet  ano- 
ther mode  of  apparition. 

In  some  instances,  either  children,  or 
nervous  and  melancholy  persons,  see  or  im- 
gine  that  they  see  a  spirit.  They  perhaps 
return  home  without  suffering  the  least  in- 
jury, but  imprest  with  an  idea  that  the  spi- 
rit wishes  for  another  interview  with  them 
at  the  same  hour  the  following  night,  or, 
at  some  future  time.  Those  who  receive 
this  impression  have  the  most  restless 
anxiety  to*  keep  their  appointment,  and 
will  burst  from  their  friends,  and  break 
doors,  rather  than  forfeit  their  word. 

The  friends  however  seem  to  entertain 
the  same  terror  that  Hamlet  expresses, 
when  he  doubts  whether  the  figure  of 
his  father,  which  he  saw,  might  be  a 
phantom  formed  "  out  of  his  weakness 
"  and  his  melancholy,  to  tempt  him,  &c. 
'^  to  self-destruction."  They  therefore,  ^ 
not  only  use  arguments,  but  coercion  tQ 
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prevent  these  much  desired  interviews. 
One  instance,  the  subject  of  which,  who 
is  still  living,  is  well  known  to  me,  I  will' 
record. 

A  man  of  the  lower  class  of  people 
died  about  thirty  years  since  in  the 
strength  of  life,  leaving  behind  him  a 
widow  and  children. . 

He  was  rather  an  intelligent  and  ju- 
dicious man  in  his  own  way,  and  a  most 
aJBTectionate  parent. 

He  had  a  daughter  of  whom  be  vra» 
extremely  fond;  she  being  a  beautiful 
child,  of  a  mild  temper,  much  feeling,  _ 
and  good  capacity. 

The  girl,  who  was  about  ten  years  old 
when  she  lost  her  father,  was,  on  that 
account,  much  earlier  sent  out  to  work, 
and  look  after  cattle  than  she  would' 
otherwise  have  been.  She  constantly* 
for  a  good  while,  thought  of  her  father,, 
^nd  wept  alone  in  the  places  where  she 
was  wont  to  see  him.     On  the  midsum* 
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mer  da;f  following,  when  time  began  to» 
blunt  her  sorrow^  her  mother  not  being 
able  to  go  with  her  neighbours  to  the 
shealings,  and  it  not  being  compatible  for 
her  to  feed  her  two  cows  below,  when 
all  the  rest  were  in  the  mountains,  she 
sent  this,^  her  eldest  girl,  to  keep  them 
in  a  moor,  through  a  remote  part  of 
which  the  military  road  passes,  giviiigr 
iter  at  the  same  time,  charges  to  avoid 
every  place  occupied  as  a  farm,  and  not 
to  bring  home  the- cows,.  tilkM  was  late^, 
as  she  meant  to  follow  her  neighbours  to 
the  shealing  next  day  ;  and  in  the  meaa 
time  wished  to  avoid  the  blame  of  ha- 
ving  them  ott  the  grass.  On  midsummer 
night  there  is  scarce  any  darkness  at  all 
m  that  country ;  the  child;  waiting  for 
twilight,,  thus  remained  till  near  mid- 
night, and  probably  became  drowsy  and 
bewildered. 

This  would  appear  from  her  driring 
the  cows,  in  the  very  opposite  direction 
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to  home,  and  as  directly  towards  the  mi* 
litary  road,  then  crouded  with  drunken 
travellers  returning  from  a  great  fair. 

When  very  far  out  of  the  way,  and 
near  the  road,  a  man  always  seemed  to 
stand  before  her,  and  prevent  her  from 
going  on,  whom  on  a  nearer  view,  she  re- 
cognized to  be  her  father.  When  she 
turned  homewards,  he  conducted  her 
part  of  the  way,  and  then  desired  her  to 
meet  him  the  eighth  night  on  the  same 
spot. 

Jt  now  became  the  great  business  of 
the  hamlet  to  watch  the  child  on  the 
appointed  night.  Supernatural  inpres- 
sions  are  by  those  people  always  treated 
with  great  delicacy,  and  never  needlessly 
recalled  to  the  mind  affected  by  them. 
The  good  folks  of  the  hamlet  pretended 
to  lounge  about  their  doors,  that  they 
might  watch  her  motions  unsuspected. 
When  it  became  dusky  she  attempted  to 
steal  away  unperceived,  and  succeeded  so 

^11,  that   she  was   near   the  top  of  a 
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hill  in  the  direction  of  her  former  path 
before  she  was  overtaken :  She  mildly 
submitted  to  return. 

Two  young  women,  in  a  better  condi- 
tion of  life,  who  lived  near  the  hamlet 
came  and  offered  to  amuse  the  child,  till 
she  should  become  drowsy,  that  the  hard- 
wrought  peasants  might  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  sitting  up  with  her.  They 
were  at  pains  to  engage  her  attention> 
told  her  stories,  and  affected  even  to 
teach  her  some  trivial  game  at  cards. 
After  midnight,  when  their  vigilance  be- 
came relaxed  by  her  apparent  tranquillity 
their  little  charge  stole  out  at  the  door, 
and  they  were  forced  to  alarm  all  the 
neighbours,  before  they  could  overtake 
her. 

She  was  carefully  watched  that  night, 
and  next  day  carried  to  some  relations 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where 
new  objects  probably  effaced  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  her  imagination. 
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Sdsne  time  after  a  fancy  of  the  h&ntt 

kind  seized  upon  a  man  whom  I  knew 

very  well,  and  knew  to  be  one  of  the 

most  sensible  and  intelligent  of  his  own 

class  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  lived 

with  his  master  iti  the  deepest  seclusion^ 

on  the  banks  of  Loch  Laggan^  as  a  kind 

of  principal  trusted  servant ;  and  became 

80  great  a  favourite,  that  in  the  solitude 

of  his  retreat,  he  c^en  conversed  with 

him  as  an  equal.     He  often  boasted  of 

4iim  indeed  as  superior  to  any  one  in  his 

station,  he  had  ever  met  with,  not  only 

in  fidelity  and  integrity,  but  in  feeli{i|^ 

<«nd  Understanding. 

Here,  however,  he  was  often  left  foi* 
months  in  solitude,  in  his  master's  ab- 
sence. Unable  to  find  solace  in  books  from 
^  total  want  g£  education,  and  having 
derived  a  kind  of  painful  refinement 
from  that  gentleman's  various  and  inteK 
4\gent  conversation^  he  became  in  some 
degree  thoughtful  imd  ^abstracted 
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■  He  met  with  some  alarm,  when  con- 
vtrary  to  all^  highland  custom,  he  went 
out  alone  at  night.  This  sin  of  presump- 
tion was,  as  he  imagined,  punished  by  an 
encounter  with  a  spirit,  who  wrestled 
violently  with   him,  bruised  him,   and 
charged  him  to  meet  him  some  nights 
after,   at  an  allotted  place  and  hour. 
When  the  appointed  time  arrived,  his 
brothers,  by  every  affectionate  entreaty 
endeavoured  to  detain  him-     He  brobe 
from  their  hands,  went  to  some  unknown 
place  to  meet  the  substantial  spirit,  and 
returned  as   formerly,    exhausted    and 
itiarked  with  bruises.    Upon  this,  these 
assignations  became  matter  of  specula- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  his 
iriends  assembled  on  the  appointed  even- 
ings, to  prevent  if  possible,  this  dreaded 
assignation  from  taking  place. 

Many  were  the  counter-magical  opera- 
tions and  precautions  used  for  this  pur- 
pose     A  small  bible  was  sewed  into  one 
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of  his  pockets,  which  would  at  any  rate 
have  the  good  effect  of  preventing  the 
evil  spirit  from  obtaining  power  to  over- 
come him  entirely.      This,  which  was 
done  with  tremulous  awe,  was  the  der- 
nier resort.     Before  this  final  resource, 
nine  knots  of  a  very  old  piije  tree,  grow- 
ing in  a  certain  situation  and  exposure, 
which  gave  it  a  kind  of  sacredness,  and 
adapted  it  for  this  purpose,  were  fasten- 
ed in  different  parts  of  his  clothes,  but 
without    the    desired    effect.      Two   of 
Angus's  brothers  very  strong  men,  assist- 
ed by  another,  on  one  of  these  appointed 
nights,  struggled  to  detain  him,  but  in 
vain ;  with  a  kind  of  preternatural  strength 
he  broke  through  them  all,  went  out  to 
his  antagonist,  and  returned  more  ex- 
hausted and  bruised  than  usual :  This, 
doubtless,  was  a  kind  of  madness,  but 
there  was  method  in  it ;  for  on  all  other 
subjects,    he    was    quite    rational,    and 
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though  •  vei*y  unwilling  to  •mention  tlhfe 
apparition,  argued  consequentially  on  the 
subject,  when  forced  to  speak  of  it  at 
all.    If  h^  were  to  break  his  assignation 
with  this  agent,  who  was  permitted  for 
the  punishment  of  his  sins  to  ai&ict  hinn 
this  powerful  iand  malicious  spirit,  might 
avenge  himself  of  him,  1by  injuries  still 
mare  serious  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
This  poor  Angus  apears  to  have  been 
in  the  state  of  mind,  ascribed  by  Le 
Sage  to  Ofivarez,  ever  haunted  by  an 
apparition   which    poisoned  his    peace, 
without  in  other  respects  disturbing  his 
reason. 

His  master,  who  was  in  the  lar- 
gest sense  of  the  word,  his  friend,  re- 
turned to  the  country  about  the  time 
that  this  poor  man's  unfortunate  state 
of  mind  was  the  prevailing  subject  of 
conversation  in  that  neighbourhood.  He 
immediately  visited  his  faithful  and  af- 
fectionate adherent,    of  whose    wortk 

VOL.  I.  h 
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he  thought  ve/y  highly,  and  to  whom  he 
owed  much  for  courage  and  fidelity^ 
called  forth  by  very  singular  and  trying 
exigencies.  He  found  him  pensive,  but 
calm,  sensible,  and  collected.  He  en- 
tered into  a  confidential  conversation 
with  him  ;  and  heard  with  astonishment, 
a  narrative,  in  itself  most  improbable, 
told  with  such  circumstances  as  might 
stagger  incredulity  itself.  The  falsest 
premises  laid  down,  and  the  truest  con- 
clusions drawn  from  these  premises. 
Never,  he  said,  had  he  found  so  much 
occasion  to  admire  the  powerful  native 
eloquence,  and  acuteness  in  argument  of 
this  extraordinary  person. 

He  let  him  into  the  whole  secret  of 
those  .struggles,  and  the  conversations 
that  preceded  them.  He  considered  his 
materially  and  literally  wrestling  with 
this  goblin  as  a  trial  of  his  faith.  He 
was  so  supported,  he  said,  by  this  de- 
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pendence,  that  this  agent  of  evil  had 
not  power  entirely  to  overcome  him  ; 
and  he  trusted  never  would.  Various 
modes  of  trial  were  appointed  to  various 
characters ;  no  doubt  this  had  been  seen 
fit  to  be  the  most  suited  to  his.  And 
thus  he  went  on,  demonstrating  with  a 
plausibility  that  almost  varnished  absur^ 
dity,  till  his  master  knew  not  what  to 
think. 

This  -^ame  master,  though  no  be- 
liever in  spirits,  was  in  some  respects 
a  knight  very  well  suited  to  sucli  a 
squire.  He  had  much  ima^nation,  was 
a  native  of  the  district,  and  possessed, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  enthusiasm  and 
warmth  of  heart,  which  considerable  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  had  not  chilled 
All  this  fitted  him  for  the  subject  of  a 
romantic  adventure.  Beginning  to  wa- 
ver, perliaps  more  than  he  chose  to  own, 
from  his  original  opinion,  that  this  was 

merely  a  deception  of  Angus's  fancy, 

l3 
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""'BredTrora  hit  weakneu,  and  iris  melancholy,** 

be  even  proposed  to  accompany  the  un- 
fortunate  visionary  to  the  scene  of  bk 
n^htiiy  combats. 

This  proposal  was  at  first  resisted  wiili 
extreme  horror ;  partly  from  a  fewt  of 
provoking  his  imearthly  antagonist,  but 
chiefly  from  terror,  lest  he  ^should  re- 
venge the  intrusion  of  an  uhBidden  visi- 
tor to  witness  these  imdiii^t  meetings. 
He  feared  too,  that  his  masrtCT  was  corny 
mitting  a  sin,  in  thus  needlessly  expos- 
ing himself  to  trials,  whtehbe  himseUE^ 
when  call^  to  thean,  found  so  severe. 
His  friend,  however,  with  great  diflS- 
culty,  convinced  him,  that  asJiis  intents 
were  holy  aosA  diarttable,  and  his  con- 
iid^ioe  in  the  drvine  protection  midoiibt- 
ing,  there  wias  mot  liie  ietu^t  danger  of 
hk  being  )al[ia]K(hakied  to  unihaflowed 
powers. 

After   mtKdi    eloqiielice   «3Qepted  «li 
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tbth. sides,  much  preparation, and  doubt- 
less much  prayer,  the  two  friends  set 
out  about  11   o'clock   in  a  very  clear 
moonlight  night,  about  the  latter  days  of  ^ 
June  1776.    No  person  acquainted  with 
the  scene  and  circumstances  could  re- 
flect without  an  emotion  of  horror,  on . 
the  state  qi  s^nd  in  which  this  expedi- 
tion wa3  undertaken*   The  whole  parish  - 
being  at  that  season  in  the  Glens,   12 
mileis  distant^  except,  perhaps,  an  indi-  - 
vidual  left  in  each  hamlet  to  tend  the 
poultry ;  the  solitude  and  stillness  were 
awfiil.V 

They  set  out  from  the  centre  of  the 
parish  to.  the  appointed  place,  whick, 
was,  atJthe  time,  a  profound  secret  be- 
twixt theaaEt;  .  The  impression  seems  yet, 
fi^sh  on  my  mind,  as  it  was,  when  I 
heard  it  from  the  voluntary  visitor  of 
this  formidable  apparition. 

They  proceeded  north  ward  three  miles, 
to   where  the  valley  becomes   narrow. 
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They  then  arrived  at  a  place  called  Shir- 
ramore,  where,  passing  a  little  dreary- 
lake,  they  turned  westward  to  a  very 
narrow  and  rocky  pass,  which  serves 
courageous  foot  passengers,  as  an  entrance 
towards  Loch  Laggan.  This  is  a  place 
ef  such  utter  and  dreary  desolation,  that 
I  should  not  risk  the  credit  of  my  vera- 
city in  describing  it,  were  it  not  like 
the  bricks  in  Jack  Cadets  chimney, 
"  alive  at  this  day  to  testify."  It  is 
blocked  up  With  great  stones  that  have 
'fallen  from  the  naked  and  chearless 
rocks  that  overhang  this  gloomy  and  al- 
most impervious  pass.  If  ever  there 
was  vegetation  there,  the  mountain  tor- 
rents have  long  since  washed  it  away. 
It  is  a  place  where  one  would  be  glad 
to  meet  a  frog,  or  see  the  commonest 
insect.  Birds  and  insects  are  there  quite 
out  of  the  question.  There  is  not  a 
leaf  to  attract  them.  The  rocks,  too, 
closfe  out  even  the  remote  view  of  life 
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•  and  vegetation.  Twice  when  I  passed 
this  sanctuary  of  utter  desolation,  I 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  blasted  dis- 
trict around  the  Upas  tree,  as  we  hear 
it  described.  He  must,  indeed,  have  a 
"  heart  with  strings  of  steel,"  who  does 
not  feel  it  sink  in  some  measure,  in  this 
total  abstraction  from  all  that  belongs 
to  life.  The  centre  of  this  pass,  was 
the  place  appointed  for  meeting  the  spi- 
rit, and  the  hour  twelve.  The  friends 
walked  slowly  on,  discoursing  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  permitted  evil ;  and 
Angus  did  not  fail  to  warn  his  master 
of  the  alarm  which  he  was  to  look  for 
on  approach  of  this  terrible  visitant, 
which,  he  said,  often  preceded  by  noises 
siich  as  he  could  not  describe,  and  as  no 
earthly  creature  could  produce.  His 
friend  assured  him  that  his  faith  or  cou- 
rage would  not  fail ;  and  that  no  power 
of  darkness  could  successively  assail  any 
Ott€  whose  trust  was  unshaken.     • 
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When  tbey  advanced  to  the  destined 
spot  in  profound  silence,  the  shadow  oC 
the  rocks  seemed  overwhelming;  ther 
sound  of  theic  steps  was  reveberated^ 
from  every  side.  All  at  once  a  noise 
was  beard  from  the  roeky  recesses  on 
the  west,  of  a  most  unusual  kind,  neither 
like  thunder,  drums,  or  carriages,  but  a 
compound  of  all  three,  which  rapidly 
approached,  and  still  the  nearer  it  came^ 
wasless intelligible..  "  Alas  !  Alas \  theret 
"  it  comes,"  said  Angus ;  "  Does  it  al- 
*^  ways  come  thus  ?"  '*  Very  often,  but^ 
^  not  in  variably  •*'  ^*  Stay  Angus,  your 
^*  spirits  are  worn  out  with  these  cn- 
^  counters ;  your  life  has  been  often. 
^  risked  for  me,  I  determine  to  meet 
'f  and  challenge  thi^  fiend,  and  prefer 
^  going  alone."  Angus  required  no  per- 
suasion; he  was,, in  fact,  in  a  cold  &weet, 
and  trembling  so,  that  he  could  scarce 
stand.  His  heroic  master  proceeded 
forward  into  the  recfess^  beyon^^the  open- 
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Ing,  but,  as  he  owned,  with  very  un- 
equ^  steps.  In  hia  hand  he  held  a  bible^ 
and  on  his  lips,  the  accents  of  solemn 
adjuration,  almost  died  away,  when 
Bumherl«,  qnick  .tep.  d.^w  „ear.  .id 
he  beheld  a  pretty  large  flock  of  sheep, 
driven  hastily  by  two  great  coarse  look- 
ing fellows,  as  little  Arcajdian.  as  might 
be. 

This  phenomenon,  £dr  sucfa  it  was,  in 
that  detached  corner,,  was  soon  explain- 
ed. One  would  as  little  have  expected 
a  sheep  as  a  spirit  at  that  hour  and  place. 
This  very  unusual  occurrence,  however,.. 

^had  been  occasioned  by   the  extreme 
heat  of  the  preoeding  day.     These  appa* 
idtions   were    Lochaber   sheep    drovers.. 
They  Bad  been  dfiving  a  large  flock  of 
those   animals,^  through  the  steep   and 
difficult  passages  which  separate  Loc^-- 
aber  from  Badenoch.     They  found  the  * 
meridian  hour  so  excessively  hot  among ; 
the   encircling  rocks,    tvber^  the.  jsun^ 

5.  • 
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beams  are  concentrated  as  in  a  burning 
glass,  that  they  thought  it  safest  to  con- 
ceal them  in  a  deep  hollow,  between 
two  rocks,  where  they  might  escape  the 
notice  of  the  proprietors  of  the  ground. 
They  honestly  confest  their  dishonest 
intention  of  driving  them  down  into  the 
open  country  at  midnight,  whilie  the 
people  absent  in  the  Glens  could  not 
detect  the  encroachment. 

All  this  may  appear  very  ridiculous. 
But  one  must  have  heard  the  strange 
«ound  in  the  hollow  pathway,  re-echoed 
from  every^  side,  to  have  any  idea  of  the 
horror  produced  by  it.  Angus  was  con»- 
founded  beyond  measure ;  and  still  in>- 
sisted  that  the  appearance  of  his  nightly 
foe  was  ushered  in  by  a  similar  sound. 

Upon  enquiry  into  the  feelings  of  our 
friend  on  this  issue  of  the  adventure,  he 
confessed  with  his  usual  candour,  that 
he  had  worked  himself  up  to  such  a 
intch  of  pious  resolution,  that  though  his 
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nerves  were  not  prodf  against  aill  *the 
terrors  awaiting  him,  he  was  rather  dist 
appointed  when  he  found  he  had  no  imp 
of  darkness  to  encounter. 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  lecture 
on  fancy  and  folly  that  awaited  poor 
Angus.  His  alarms  were  as  difficult 
to  account  for  as  ever.  The  approach- 
ing sound  seemed  i6  be  quite  familiar  to 
hiin,  and  he  appeared  immediately  to 
recognize  it ;  yet,  certain  it  was,  that 
no  other  flock  had  been  driven  that  sea- 
son in  the  same  direction  ;  and  that  the 
driving  those  that  night  through  the 
pass  aforesaid,  was  an  occurrence  singu- 
lar and  unpremeditated. ' 
*  One  cannot  help  wondering  at  the 
co-incidence  of  the  sheep,  and  these  ad- 
venturers meeting  so  opportunely,  the 
Qnly  time  they  could  ever  possibly  meet 
at'  such  an  hour  and  place.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  abate  the  concern  of  tlrfs 
good  master  for  the  peace  of  his .  ser^ 


irantfis  miiidl    He  carried  him  away  to> 
another  part  of  the  country  where  he. 
had  a  friend,  who  gave  him  (Angus)  a 
farm  on  easy  terms. 

This»  however,  was  ill  situated  for  a: 
musing  visionary  like  him,  being  a  gra- 
zing in  a  remote  solitude  :— I  am  con- 
cerned to  add,,  that  he  died  melancholy 
in  three  years  afterwards. 

There  would  be  no  end  of  treading 
all  the  circling  mazes  of  those  strange^ 
tales   held   devoutly  true   by   highlancK^ 
^perstition ;  y^t^  one  feels  an  indefina- 
ble, satisfaction  in  listening  to  narjrations,^ 
whether  true  or  not,  which  are  supposed, 
to  be  so  by  the  reciter.    Ferhiaps  Shake- 
speare did  n.Qtr  believe  in  the  truth  of:' 
any  of  his  supernatural  beings,  with  the- 
exception  of  the  weird  women  of  Mac* 
betb,^  which  had  then  a  kind  of  histo- 
rical sanction  ;  yet  that  he  did,  in  com- 
mon with  his  co-tempor-aries,.  believe  in. 


ate  possibility  of  such  appearances,  scaree 
admits  of  a  doubt- 
To  this  is  owing  the  unstudied  solem- 
nity, the-  irresistible  awe.  produced,  by 
his  visiofiary  cceations. 

Let  any  oxxe  that  can  feel  and  thinks 
compare  ^he  sensaticm.  thuu^  produced, 
with  that  resulting  from.  a.  perusal  of 
the  laboured  and  accumulated  terrors 
heaped  up  with  unspaping  profusion  by 
a  Radcliffe,  a  Lewis>  or  any  other  infi- 
del magician  ojp  our  own  enlightened 
times^  The  stage  is  no  dcmbt  intended 
a  deception,  even  when  the  powers  of » 
.  Siddons  give  force  to  the  illusii)n :.  of  a 
puppet-show  too,  the  worst  one  can  say 
is,  that  it  is  a  deception ;  yet,  as  far  as. 
the  gross  deception  of  a  puppet-show  £stjk 
short  of  the^  finest  illusions  of  the  thea- 
.tre,  so  far  do  the  laboured  and  exagge-- 
rated  fictions,  which^have  no  prototype 
in  the  minds  of  their  authors^  fall  short 
in  producing  the  intended  imprespion  pf 
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tRe  simple  strokes  of  magical  delilsioif^  - 
which  originate  in  the 

•*  Shuddering,  meek, 'Submitted  thougl^t" 

of  a  soul  imbued  with  implicit  faith  in  : 
the  legends  of  stiperstitioh. 

A  man,  in  such  a  case,  cannot  mak^ 
others  fean*  without  lirst  benig  afraid 
himself.^  We^o  not  feel  inclined  to  pay 
much  deference  to  the  ruling  spirit^  who  * 
sits  calmly  in  the  whirlwind,  raisM  to 
dit^turb  and  agitate  m»*  ^  We  expect^  in  : 
short,  sympathy  in  our  terror,  and  are 
ill  pleased  when  we  do'  not  find  it. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  will  men-  - 
tion  the  mode  in  which  unhallowed  cu- 
rioMty   has    been    sometimes  punished 
One  instance  will  be  sufficient  for  thfe  i 
purpose. 

A  man  passing  a  church-yard  on  Hal-  - 
loweven,  indulged  his  mind  in  idly  cu- 
rious speculation  on  the  wonders  that  . 
W(mld  appear  to  the  gifted  eye  to  which  : 
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the  shadowy  forms,  that  night  at  Kbep- 
ty,  should  become  visible.  Almost  uBh 
consciously,  he  formed  a  momentary 
wish  for  this  dangerous  privilege.  In- 
stantly a  low  and  mkigled  murmur  of 
hollow  voices  arose.  He  turned,  and 
beheld  numberless  dusky  atid  -  dim-seen 
forms  rising  a^ve  each  other  ifi  t))e  air, 
and  muttering  indistinct  sounds.  Many 
approached  him,  and  inr  some,  he  recog- 
nized fsatiilmr  countenances.  His  head 
grew  dizzy,  and  his  eyes' dim.  He  sup- 
ported himself  an  imi^t  wi£b  difficulty 
on  the  church-yard  waM ;  and  when  hte 
recovered  his  recollection,  found  himself 
in  solitude  and  darkness,  with  the  stings, 
of  an  upbraiding  conscience,  added  to 
the  remembered  terrors  of  this  glimpse 
of  the  dep^wrted. 

Now,  this  recital,  at  second  hand,  pro- 
duces very  little  effect,  for  want  of  faith 
in  the  narrator.     Yet,  when  told  with. 
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^Teiy  symptom  of  firm  belief  aiHj-  rcoent 
.horror^  it  was  calculated  to  produce  an^^ 
effect  on  the  mind,  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  Fecital  of  jiEheas,  when  h-e  de- 
acribes.tlie  veil  of  mortality  for  an  in- 
stant removed  from  his  eyes^  and  the 
adverse  deities  at  once  beeomuig  visibly y, 
occupied  in  the  d«structi<m  of  the  long 
defended  towers  of  Troy- 

The  distances'  by  wbijcb  I  have  chief- 
ly endeavoured  to  illustrate  my  subject^ 
have  not  Imen  chos€^  from  the  lowest, 
dasses  (of  mmd  at  lea^4  These,  in 
every  country,  are  ci?edub>us,  and  supcep-* 
tible  of  groundless  tetroips, 

The  point  I  mean  to  establish,  is  the 
bold  which  long-descended  habits  of/ 
thinking,  heightened  by  wild  poetry, 
and  wilder  scenery,  took  of  even  th^ 
more  powerful  intellect,  giving  to  the- 
whote  national  character  a  cast  of 
**  dreary  sublimity,?*  as  an  el^ant  critic 


has  happUy  expressed  it,  altogether  u* 
nique  and  peculiar. 

I  knew  a  man  of  great  worth,  wha 
some  time  since  closed  a  li&  of  unspot* 
ted  integrity,  with  a  pious  and  exem- 
plary deaths.  He  was  a  native  q£  the 
vale  of  Glenorchy,  and  had  d  ^wd  na-^ 
tural  understanding,  and  a  better  edu- 
cation than  generally  fell  to  the  share  of. 
I^lie  highland  geatleipen  of  hk  d^y^ 

As  a  devout  and:  rigj4  Presbyterian, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  war  against 
^perstitioii  in,  all  its.  form^-.  Yet  he 
stilt  kept  a.  corjoer  in  his  laaiad  for  one 
darling^^  idoF,  fcxxj^lj  cherished  by  all  true 
highlanders,  with  constant,  though  con* 
cealed  love. 

This  was  the  seeond  sijght,  including 
iiie  ominoujs  sights  and  sounds,  by  which 
the  approach  of  death  is  announced ;  not 
perhaps  to  the  person  who  is  to  be  sum^ 
moned^to  another  world,  but  possibly  ta 
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some  friend,  or  even  to  an  indifferent 
person. 

One  instance  of  this,  mentioned,  and 
firmly  believed  by  my  old  friend,  shall 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  fore- 
sight ;  the  varied  instances  of  which, 
and  the  legends  belonging  to  them  might 
fill  a  folio. 

The  Presbyterian  clergy  made  fierce 
and  open  war  on  all  this  host  df  airy  ter- 
rors. Many  of  them,  however,  attempted 
to  root  up  the  old  belief  in  such  a  rough 
and  contemptuous  manner,  as  served  ra- 
ther to  exasperate,  than  convince. 

One,  however,  of  milder  manners,  and 
n  better  regulated  mind  than  many  of 
his  brethren,  combated  these  prejudices 
in  a  more  gentle,  and  therefore  more 
efiectual  manner.  He  was  one  of  a 
family,  eminent  for  sanctity  in  its  most 
attractive  form,  unspotted  by  the  worlds 
gentle,  auti  easy  to  be  entreated. 
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They  were  the  ornament  and  comfort 
of  their  native  valley,  to  which  they 
were  pastors  in  succession  for  three  des- 
cents ;  and  which  they  enriched  with 
the  finiit  of  righteousness  which  is  peace. 
I  must  not  name  them,  but  am  pleased 
to  think  that  their  piety,  their  learning', 
their  benevolence,  and  simplicity  of  life 
and  mannerig,  still  live  in  the  venerable 
and  amiable  representative  of  their  fami- 
ly and  their  virtues. 

The  good  old  pastor  to  whom  I  allude, 
had  in  his  own  gentle  way,  banished  a 
whole  troop  of  apparitions  and  auguries 
from  his  parish,  and  in  the  decline  of  a 
well-spent  life,  was  enjoying  "  that  sweet 
"  peace,  which  bosoms  goodness  ever»" 
in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  flock. 

It  was  his   custom  to  go  forth  and 

meditate  at  even ;  and  this  solitary  walk 

he  always  directed  to  his  church-yard, 
which  was  situated  in  a  shaded  spot,  on 

the  banks  of  a  river.    There,  in  a  dushy 
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October  evening,  he  took  his  wonted 
path,  and  Kngered,  leaning  on  the 
church-yard  wall,  till  it  became  twi- 
Kght,  when  he  saw  two  small 
Hghts  rise  from  a  spot  within,  where 
^ere  was  no  stone,  nor  memorial  of  any 
kind.  He  observed  the  course  these 
lights  took,  and  saw  them  cross  the 
river,  and  stop  at  an  opposite  hamlet. 
Presently  they  returned,.,  accompanied 
by  a  larger  light,  which  moved  on  be*- 
tween  them,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
place  from  which  the  first  two  set  out,„ 
when  all  the  three  seemed  to  sink  inta 
the  earth  together. 

The  good  man  went  into  the  church- 
.  Jrard  and  threw  a  few  stones  on-  the  spot 
where  the  light  disappeared.  Next 
morning  he  walked  out  early,,  called  for 
the  sexton,  and  shewed  him  the  place, 
asking  if  he  remembered  who  was  buried 
there.  The  man  said,  that  many  years 
ago,   he   ijBmembered  bucying   in   that 
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'spdt,  two  yovtng  children,  Ijelongiiig  {« 
a  blacksmith  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the 
-river,  :who  was  now  a  very  old  man. 
The  pastor  returned,  and  was  scarce  set 
down  to  bf^akfast,  when  a  message 
came  to  hnrry  him  to  come  over  to  pray 
with  the  smith,  who  had  been  suddenly 
-taken  ill,  and  who  died  next  day. 

This  story  he  told  to  my  old  friend, 
from  whom  I  heard  it ;  and  I  am  much 
-more  willing  to  suppose  that  he  was  de- 
ceived by  an  ignis  fatuus,  than  to  think 
either  could  be  guilty  of  falsehood* 

Of  the  second  sight,  much  remains  to 
^aj ;  but  this  must  be  either  from  vague 
rumour,  or  from  the  information  of  per- 
sons living,  who  would  not  chuse  to  be 
quoted  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  connection  which  such  waking 
dreams  is  supposed  to  have  with  suc- 
ceeding events,  is  so  difficult  to  trace 
and  ascertain,  and  the  legends  of  the 
visionary  must  appear  so  like  shadows  of 
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• 

shades  to  those  who  have  no  local  know* 
ledge  of  the  people  and  their  customs, 
that  I  shall  tread  no  farther  over  this 
hollow  ground,  where  one  perpetually 
hears  reverberated  echoes,  without  being 
able  to  trace  the  original  voice. 


ESSAY  VIL 


imagined  power  of  pUms  rites  in  haniihing  an  Jp* 
parition.^^Food  for  creduHty  eagerly  sought  by 
the  ignorant  ofaU  nations»^-'Depraved  taste  for 
the  marvellous  nourished  by  extravagance  and  ab^ 
^ir£ty. 


See  the  rude  muse,  ihe  rural  faith  sustain. 
These  are  the  themes  of  simple  sure  effect, 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  r<eign, 
And  iilly  with  double  force,  her  heart^commanding  straiiw 


I  HAVE  been  minute  in  the  det^ls  given 
in  the  former  Essay,  and  hlive  chosen 
rather  the  most  familiar  than  the  most 
wonderful ;  the  objects  chiefly  aimed  at 
being  to  bring  into  view  the  peculiarities 
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of  character  ^nd  manners 'which  distln*- 
guish  those  people,  and  which,  in  som6 
measure,  are  derived  from,  suid  blended 
with  the  popular  belief. 

To  the  naturalist,  the  varying  fibreS 
of  a  leaf,  or  shading  of  a  flower— a  few 
^Ing-feathers,  more  or  less,  in -the  pluni> 
•age  of  a  bird,  or  ^K)ts  on  the  wing  of  an 
kisect,  -affe  important,  as  they  promote 
the  purpose  of  distinction  and  classifica^ 
tion.  To  the  lover  of  Nature,  who  wishes 
to  trace  her  in  all  her  gradations  of  in^ 
teilectual  progress,  dud  to  detect  her  in 
her  pristine  form,  before  manners  have 
disguised,  or  sdence  Exalted  the  mind, 
it  is  of  importance  to  /  know,  not  onfy 
what  untutored  man  Relieved,  but  how 
that  belief  influenced  his  mind,  and  form- 
ed  his  character. 

The  religious  awe  which  impresses  thfe 
minds  of  the  people  I  have  been  describ- 
ing, and  rises  paramount  even  to  their 
favourite  superstitions,  m^y  be  ia  sOs^ 
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measure  understood  from  the  following 
anecdote. 

It  is  previously  to  be  observed,  that 
the  writer  of  these  pages  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  scenery,  and  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  little 
narrative,  which  relates  to  an  occurrence 
of  not  very  distant  date. 

In  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley 
through  which  the  Spey  makes  its  way 
from  the  parish  of  Laggan  downwards 
to  that  of  Kingussie,  there  is  some  scene- 
ry of  a  very  singular  character.  To  the 
south,  the  Spey  is  seen  making  some  fine 
bends  round  the  foot  of  wooded  hills.  It 
is  bordered  by  a  narrow  stripe  of  mea- 
dow, of  the  richest  verdure,  and  fringed 
with  an  edging  of  beautiful  shrubbery. 
On  the  north  side  rises,  with  precipitous 
boldness,  Craigow,  or  the  Black  Rock, 
the  symbol  and  boundary  of  the  clan 
who  inhabit  the  valley.  It  is  very  black 
indeed,  yet  glitters  in  the  ^un,  from  the 
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^tnany  little  streams  which  descend  from 
its  steep,  indeed  perpendicular  surface* 

In  the  face  of  this  lofty  rock  are  many 
apertures^  occasioned  by  the  rolling  down 
of  portions  of  the  stone,  from  which  e- 
choing  noises  are  often  heard* 

This  scene  of  terror  overlooks  the  soft 
features  of  a  landscape  below,  that  is 
sufficient,  with  this  association,  to  re- 
jnind  us  of  what  has  been  said  of  ^*  Beau- 
**  ty  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  horror." 

An  eminence,  as  jou  approach  towards 
the  entrance  to  the  strait,  appears  cover- 
ed with  regularly-formed  hillocks,  of  a 
conical  form,  and  of  different  sizes,  cloth- 
ed with  a  kind  of  dwarf  J)irch,  extremely 
light-looking  and  fanciful,  sighing  and 
trembling  to  every  gale,  and  hreathing 
odours  after  a  calm  evening  shower,  or 
rich  dewy  morning, 

^  In  the  depth  of  the  valley,  there  is  a 
iochan,  (the  diminutive  of  loch),  of  su- 
|>erlative  beauty.     It  is  a  round,  clear>, 
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ftnd  shallow  bason,  richly  fringed  with 
Vater  lilies,  and  presenting  the  clearest 
mirror  to  the  steep  wooded  banks  on 
the  south,  and  the  fugged  face  of  the 
lofty  and  soletnn  Tdck  wliich  frowns 
darkly  to  the  north. 

On  the  summit,  scarce  approachable 
by  huma;n  foot,  is  the  only  nesl  of  the 
gosshawk  how  knowii  to  remain  ih  Scot- 
land ;  a;nd  in  the  memory  of  the  authoi»> 
the  nearest  farm  to  this  awful  precipice 
^as  heM  by  the  tenure  of  taking  dowft, 
fevery  year,  one  of  the  youtig  of  this  rare 
bird,  for  the  lord  of  the  soik 

The  screaming  of  the  bifds  of  prey  eta 
the  summit,  the  roaring  of  petty  water- 
falls down  its  sideS)  and  the  frequent 
falls  of  shivered  stone  from  the  surface^ 
made  a  melancholy  confusion  of  sounds> 
very  awful  and  incomprehensible  to  the 
travellers  below,  who  could  only  proceed 
^n  a  very  narrow  path  on  the  edge  of 
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the  lake,   and  under  the   side  of  this 
gloomy  rock. 

This  singular  spot  has  too  many  mi- 
nute beauties  to  be  pictured  in  descrip- 
tion. All  its  terrors,  and  all  its  beau- 
ties, however,  conspire  to  give  it  the  air 
of  a  nook,  separated  by  surrounding  bar- 
riers for  some  purpose  of  enchantment. 
.  It  did  not  require  a  belief  in  fairies  to 
look  round  for  them  in  this  romantic 
scene.  If  one  had  merely  heard  of  them, 
an  involuntary  operation  of  fancy  would 
summon  them  to  a  place  so  suited  for 
their  habitation. 
-  Many,  like  Audrey,  may  thank  the 
Gods  that  they  have  not  made  them  poe- 
tical. Yet,  of  even  these  sober  thinkr 
ers,  I  should  admire  the  sang  froid  of 
one,  who  could  pass  in  sunshine  or  moon- 
light between  LochanUvie  and  Craigow, 
without  looking  round  for  some  traces  of 
this  tiny  population. 

How  then  could  the  children  of  fancy 
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and  feeling — awakened  fancy  and  in- 
dulged feeling,  tread  safely  over  this  pe- 
rilous ground  ?  Indeed,  they  very  rare- 
ly passed  without  meeting  with  some- 
thing that  made  "  their  knotted  and  com- 
"  bined  locks  to  part :"  and  this  some- 
thing was  always  in  the  shape  of  a  mea- 
gre and  haggard  woman  with  red  hair, 
known  and  shunned  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury by  the  name  of  the  Caillich  Rua ; 
a  title  which  comprehends  all  I  have  said 
above. 

This  Caillich  Rua  had  a  sad  history. 
Like  other  old  women,  she  had  once 
been  young — had  possessed  charms  to 
attract  a  lover,  and  tenderness  to  requite 
his  attachment. 

She  had  a  brother  too,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  feud  or  animosity  be- 
tween their  families,  attacked  the  lover. 
He,  unwilling  to  kill  one  so  dear  to  his 
beloved,  did  not  exert  all  his  powers  of 
resistance,  and  fell  in  the  conflict- 
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The  widowed  maiden  buried  her  love^ 
in  one  of  those  fairy  hillocks,  in  some 
spot  which  neither  friend  iior  euemy 
could  discover. 

She  never  spoke  afterwards,  nor  could 
be  pr,evailed  oxk  to  re-enter  the  dwelling 
of  her  father.  She  continued  for  a  long 
periocj  of  years  to  wander  in^  silence 
through  the  scene  so  fatal  to  her  peace* 
Sometimes  she  was  seen  hovering  ove.i; 
the  little  wopded  mounts  below  ;  some-, 
times  on  the  steep  surface  of  the  Crai-i 
gow ;  but  oftenest  appearing,, and  vanish- 
ing through  the  wood. 

When  she  died,,  or  whether  she  died 
^t  all,  w^s  never  ascertained..  Still  thQ 
shade  wandered  in  mournful  silence ;. 
^nd  still  appeared  to  all  of  the  tribe  to 
which  she  herself  belonged,,  towards^ 
which  she  seemed  to  retain  some  resent- 
ment for  the  unavenged  death  of  her  lo- 
ver. She  never  annoyed  any  one  ;  anct 
by  any,  except  the  race  .stained  with  thft 
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Uood  so  dear  to  her^  she  was   never 
seen*. 

Still  her  presence  very  much  disturb- 
ed the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  which 
was  peopled  by  the  kindred  of  the  Cail- 
Hteh  Rua. 

It  so  chanced,  that  one  beautiful,  dry 
summer,  several  years  since,  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  church  of  the  neighbour-  - 
ing  parish*   The  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
in  which  this  wondrous /oeA(Z»  lies,  went' 
sometimes  to  preach  for  the  people  be- 
low, then  deprived  of  that  gratification, 
for  such  they  considered  it>    He  observ- 
ed, that  when  he  did  not,  they  came  per- 
haps eight  or  -  ten   miles  to   bear  him  • 
preach  in  his  own  church. 

Pleased  with  their  zeal,  and  pitying 
their  fatigue^  the  pastor  took  the  advan-  - 
tage  of  the  fine  weather  to  preach  one 
day  in  the  open  air,,  in  the  hollow  below ' 
Graigow,  merely  with  the  benevolent  in-- 
tention  of  accommodating  both  parishea;> 
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at  ODice,  as  this  was  the  boundary  of  his 
own,  to  which  his  people  could  follow 
him  without  any  material  inconvenience, 
and  where  the  people  of  the  lower  dis- 
trict could  come  without  fatigue. 

Never  was  benevolent  project  more 
cQinpletely  successful.  The  audience  from 
both  parishes  was  very  numerous,  and 
devoutly  attentive.  The  day  was  se- 
renely bright ;  the  air  sweetly  pure ;  and 
the  glow  of  gay  and  many-coloured  tar- 
tan, with  the  expression  of  serious,  yet 
animated  countenances,  disposed  in 
groupes  among  the  fairy  mounts,  and 
under  the  light-waving  birches,  formed 
a  scene  more  singular  and  picturesque 
than  can  be  easily  imagined. 

The  reverberation  of  Craigow  gave 
great  effect  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher : 
but  when  the  psalm  was  sung  by  so  ma^ 
ny  musical  and  according  voices,  echoing 
from  ail  the  rifted  rocks  and  gloomy 
chasms  above,  drowning  the  sounds  of 
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the   waterfalls,    and  the   notes   of  the 
mountain  blackbirds,  one  was  tempted  ^ 
to  cry  out  audibly — 

**  To  Him,  whose  temple  is  all  space,    . 

*<  Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies, 
**  One  chorus  let  all  beings  raise, 

**  AIJ  Nature's  incence  rise  !'* 

No  one  need  be  much  surprised'  to  ' 
h^ar,  that  the  people  all  went  home  in 
an  excellent  frame  of  mind,  declaring 
they  had  never  heard  so  admirable  a  ser- 
mon. 

This  was  a  great  deal ;  but  yet  it  was 
not  all ;  for  the  good  people  affirmed, 
with  one  consent,  that  it  was  impossible 
the  Caillich  Rua  could  ever  again  pro- 
fane with  her  unhallowed  presence,  a 
place  which  had  been  sanctified,  by  hav- 
ing divine  worship  performed  in  it  with,  i 
such  impressive  solemnity. 

They  thought  among  themselves,  that  ; 
possibly   the  sermon   might  have  beeii 
preached  in  the  scene  which  the  Caillich  i 


seemed  to  have  appropriated,   wLtL  s^. 
view  to  her  banishment  from  it.. 

The  sexton,  or  beadle,  who  certainl j; 
was,  and  is  the  strangest  mixture  of  wit^ 
simplicity,  and  knavery,  that  ever  was. 
compounded,  favoured  the  idea.  He- 
thought  every  thing  that  exalted  his:, 
master  gave  additional  consequence  to. 
himself.. 

Now,. it  unfortunately  happened,  that 
of  all  earthly  beings  none  more  scorned 
and  detested,  all  the  petty  artifices  of 
vanity,,  than  this  same  master ;  every 
shade  and  gradation  of  pretension  waa 
abhorrent  to  his,  pure  and  delicate  mind.. 
He  had,  as  in  duty  bound,  warred  against 
superstition  ;  but  knew  human  nature  in. 
general,  and  highland  nature  in  particu- 
lar too  well,  to  think,  that  he  could 
"  knock  down  iniquity  like  an  ox."  He 
did  not  furiously  combat,  but  gently  re- 
proved instances  which  met  his  view. 

He  rode  alone  at  midnight,  througR 
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ffie  most  gloomy  and  sequestered' hooKs,. 
to  which  duty  or  engagements  led  him,, 
to  give  exam;ple"  to^  others ;  and  when 
people  mentioned  before  him,  their  tran- 
sient visions,  which  indeed  from  then*  re-r 
spect  for  his  opinions,  did  Rot  often  oc-" 
cur,  he  neither  taxed  them  with  deceits 
or  impiety,  but  merely  told  them  that.: 
they  dreamed  awake,  and  ought  to  oc- 
cupy their  minds  otherwise. 

Nothing  eould  have  more  shocked  him^ 
than  to  have  it  supposed,  tliat  he  assumed- 
to  himself  the  functions  of  immediate  in- 
spiration, orv  tteit  by  vising  means  to  ba- 
nish a  fancied  apparition,  he  should  have  • 
given  a  sanction  to  the  belief  of  its  pre- 
vious appearance.     Of  all  this  his  sly  sex-- 
ton  had  a  kind  of  iiidistiiict  conception,^ 
and  did  not  therefore  venture  to  acquaint, 
ham  of  the  new  exaltation  to^  whiclx  his^r 
diaracter  had  attained. 

He  told  it  however  to  some  of  the  fa«- 
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miiy :  It  is  difficult  to  express  the  ludi- 
crous conflict  which  succeeded. 

The  honours  offered  to  the  expeller  of 
evil  spirits  were  scornfully  rejected^  and 
the  people's  awkward  astonishment  at 
the  perverseness  of  a  person,  whose  sanc- 
tity was  only  exceeded  by  his  obstinacy 
in  denying  its  effects,  was  most  amusing. 
"  It  was  needless  to  deny  it."  Had  not 
hundreds  seen  the  Caillich  Rua  before, 
and  who  ever  saw  her  since  theday  of  the 
sermon  ?  Well,  sure  enough  the  minister 
was  not  only  a  very  good,  but  a  very 
humble  man,  and  wished  to  shun  popu- 
lar admiration  !  This  was  still  more  pro- 
voking: To  take  credit  for  such  artful  hu- 
mility, very  ill  suited  the  dignified  can- 
dour of  the  pastor  ;  he  lost  all  patience  ; 
and  if  he  had  been  formerly  displeased 
with  hearing  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Caillich  Rua,  the  mention  of  her  disap- 
pearance  was  still  more  grating  to  him. 

It  became  at  last,  an  interdicted  sub- 
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ject :  Yet  the  popular  opinion  continues 
unshaken  ;  and  as  the  imagination  must 
needs  be  amused  with  something  wonder- 
ful, the  miracle  supplies  the  place  of  the 
apparition.     Lady  Mary  Montague  re- 
marks, that  foreigners  of  the  lower  class 
encourage  no  quacks ;  their  love  of  the 
marvellous,  being  both  excited  and  gra- 
tified to  the  full  extent  by  saints  and 
miracles.     The  love  of  the  mere  marvel- 
lous is  not  the  only  gratification  found. 
There  is  a  love  of  connecting  ourselves 
ideally  with  the  future  and  invisible.    A 
stretching  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  be* 
yond  the  abyss  of  obscurity,  which  death 
opens  to  the  mind,  must  be  the  result  of 
the  first  unfolding  of  the  imagination, 
the   slightest   culture   of  the  reasoning 
powers. 

The  fancy  though  but  partially  en- 
lightened, catches  eagerly  at  any  the 
slightest  link  of  the  golden  chain  that 
connects  this  world  with  a  better. 


Deprived  of  superstition,  without  being 
furnished  with  the  light  of  a  pure  and 
rational  faith,  an  ignorant  populaca 
transfer  the  cares  for  the  soul  to  those 
that  more  immediately  concern  its  frail 
associate,  and  bestow  that  implicit  be-r 
lief  on.  quacks  and  pretenders,  who  af- 
fect to  possess  infallible  medicines  foe 
the  disorders.of  the  body^ which,  the  vo* 
taries  of  a  superstitious  piety  devote  to 
those  who  offer  inefficacious  remedies 
for  the  diseases  of  the  souU 

The  mind  must  be  occupied  witb 
something  to  hope,,  and  something  to  be-- 
lieve,  beyond'  what  the  senses  offer  ta 
our  bounded  view.. 

The  elastic  and,  soaring  faculties  gi^ 
X^n  us  to  fly  at  heaven  and  gather  im- 
mortality, if  they  attain  not  their  pro-- 
per  direction,  will  wander  in^  search  of 
ghosts  andfairies  over  the  dreary  heaths^;, 
and  among  the  wooded  tomhans  of.  oun 
m^ountains ;   or  will   hover,  with  fontlr 
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eredliHty,  round  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  oc 
the  tomb  o£  a  martyr,  with  the  vulgar 
©f  other  countries. 

With  that  clas^  of  the  learned  of  all- 
countries,  who  are  too  wise  to  be  spiri- 
tually  taught,  these  wings  are  expanded 
in  the  regions  of  metaphysical  subtilty» 
to  reach  at.  systems  and  hypotheses- 

Perhaps,  the  most  unfortunate  direc- 
tion that  faith  degraded  can  take,  is 
quackery »^  Iii  that  region,  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  imagination  wander  with 
restless  vigilance^  and  produce  more  per- 
turbation than  the  whole  invisible  popu- 
lation of  a  highland  parish^  in  much  nat-^ 
rower  bounds*- 

The  more  natural  and  wholesome  cre- 
dulity of  the  highlands,  expands  the 
mind,, even. while  it  distorts  it;. and  feeds 
the  imagination,  though  not  with  food 
convenient  for  it.  Here,  credulity  tak- 
ing its  native  and  original  bent,  finds 
iiill  scope  for  exercise,  without  preying 
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on  the  mind,  by  being  centred  in  the  • 
petty  egotisms  that  relate  to  the  perish-  - 
ing  body. 

A  genuine  highlander  has  no  faith  ini 
medical  science,  and  hates  a  doctor,  next 
to  a  Whig ;  or,  rather,  to  the  character 
to    which    he    gives    that    appellation. 
With  the  "  unpublished  virtues  of  the 
"  earth"  he  is  most  intimate.     He  de- 
tests chemical  medicines,  but  his  skill  in  > 
the  common  remedies  for  the  few  disor- 
ders with  which  they  are  acquainted,  is 
wonderful.     He  does  what  no  fashion-  > 
able  patient  would  submit  to,  drenches 
himself  with  the  infusion  of  different 
herbs,  which  perhaps  contain  the  virtues  . 
which  medical  skill  concentrates  in  drops  \ 
and  pills. 

It  will  always  appear,  that  the  kind  ^ 
of  credulity  which  invites  quackery  and 
liegerdemain,  exists  most  where  the  po- 
pular  mind  is  least  busied  in  exploring 
objects    beyond    the.  reach    of    isense... 
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These  open  so  wide  a  field  to  the  exer- 
cise of  imagination,  and  extend  the  do- 
minion of  hope  and  fear  so  far  into  illi- 
mitable space,  that  they  furnish  abun- 
dant supply  for  this  craving  of  the  soul. 

The  fairy  mounts,  or  little  regularly 
formed  cones,  which  abound  so  much  in 
the  highlands,  have  been,  from  time  im- 
memorial, accounted  the  abode  of  fai- 
ries. In  some  places,  as  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Corryarick,  on  the  south 
side,  a  large  space  of  ground  is  entirely 
covered  with  them.  These  are  most  re- 
gularly formed  of  equal  size,  and  cover- 
ed with  the  bilberry  and  fox-glove. 

This,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  a  place 
famous  for  the  perishing  of  travellers  in 
the  snow. 

All  along  that  road,  numbers  of  these 
conical  hillocks  are  seen  rising  in  dry, 
gravelly  ground,  and  thickly  covered 
with  heath ;  whereas,  at  Lochan  Uvie, 
they  rise  st  a  broader  base,  with  a  coni- 
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c«l  summit,  ta  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  ■ 
feet,  and  are  covered  with  diminutive 
hirch.  The  perfect  regularity,  of  theiis 
fprm,  their  resemblance  to  each  others 
and  the  light  foliage  constantly  playing 
round  them,  gives  a  singular  and  fan- 
tastic app^rance  to  the  scenery* 

Here  the  fairies  are  supposed  to  dwell/ 
and  the  children's  nursery  tales  are  full 
of  wonders  performed  by  the  secret 
dwellers,  of  these  /(wiAan^, .  or  fairy  hil- 
locks. , 

I  knew  myself  an  old  gentleman,  who/ 
though  nervous,  and  a  little  inclined  to 
the  visionary,  was  "  much  too  wise  to 
"  walk  into  a-  welly"  and  travelled, 
bought,  and  sold  like  other  people. 

He  was  also  much  too  wise  to  travel' 
by  night.  In  the  day,  however,  he  fre- 
quently passed  ithe  road  I  have  been  de- 
scribing. 

Far  from  human  dwellings,  near  the 
foofe  of  Corryarick,  he  used  to  hear,,  irt  , 


passing  near  these  tomhans,  the  fairies 
turning  their  bread  on  the  girdle,  and 
find  the  smeU  of  the  oatcakes  they  were 
tpasting  waken  appetite  very  forcibly^. 
This  I  believe  that  1^  believed ;  yet  I 
believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  had 
3S  many  tilings  to  think  back  on,  and 
anticipate,  as  people  who  live  in  the 
world,  he  WQuld  n^t  hp,v^  heard  sq  well 
what  was  going  on  in  these  hillocks.. 

He  was,  indeed,,  the  only  person  I  evefi 
knew,  admitted  taso  neai*  ^.cognizance 
Qf  the  domestic- eooBomy  of  these  fan- 
tastic sprites ;  and,  to  say  truth,  his  own 
friends  were  wont  to  smile  at  his.  details 
with  complacent,  but  suspicious  silence^ 

But  the  youths  who  were  accustomed 
to  lead,  during  the  spring  months,  a  wild 
4nd  solitary  life,  tending  cattle  among 
the  hills  of  that  dreary  districjt,  were 
often,  as  they  said,  cheared  by  the  mu-^ 
sic  of  small  sweet  pipes,  issuing  from 
these  awe-iijspiring  hillocks.    These  im- 
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pressions  are  early  given,  and  deeply 
fixed  by  little  songs  which  the  children 
learn  almost  in  infancy,  of  which  the 
mystic  intercourse  betwixt  fairies  and 
the  children  of  mortality  are  the  sub- 
ject. These  hold  the  same  place  with 
them,  that  Tom  Thumb  and  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  do  with  our  children ;  withr 
this  difference,  that  our  nursery-tales 
of  wonder  have  also  sotnething  of  the 
ludicrous  mingled  with  them. 

Our  cliildren  learn  very  soon  to  re- 
gard with  ridicule  and  contempt,  the 
objects  of  terror-mingled  wonder,  by 
which  their  imaginations  were  first  ex- 
cited. 

Not  so  the  little  highlander !  There 
was  something  like  music  which  Collins 
gives  to  Despair,  in  the  tales  he  first 
heard,  conveyed  in  strains,  of  whose  ex- 
pression one  might  truly  say, 

"  By  fits  "twas  sad,  by  starts  *twas  wild»" 
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One  of  these,  which  I  have  heard 
children  at  a  very  early  age  sing,  and 
which  is  just  to  them,  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  I  can  never  forget.  The  affect- 
ing simplicity  of  the  tune,  the  strange 
wild  imagery,  and  the  marks  of  remote 
antiquity  in  the  little  narrative,  gave  it 
the  greatest  interest  to  me,  who  delight 
in  tracing  back  poetry  to  its  infancy. 

A  little  girl  had  been  innocently  be- 
loved by  a  fairy,  who  dwelt  in  a  tomhan 
near  her  mother's  habitation.  She  had 
three  brothers,  who  were  the  favourites 
of  her  mother.  She  herself  was  treated 
harshly,  and  tasked  beyond  her  strength : 
Her  employment  was  to  go  every  morn- 
ing and  cut  a  certain  quantity  of  turf 
from  dry  heathy  ground,  for  immediate 
fuel;  and  this  with  some  uncouth  and 
primitive  implement. 

As  she  past  the  hillock,  which  con- 
tained her  lover,  he  regularly  put  out 
his  hand  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  of  such 
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yower,  that  it  quickly  and  readily  tut 
through  all  impediments.  She  returned 
chearfully  and  early  witli  her  load  of 
iurf ;  and,  as  she  past  by  the  hillock, 
•she  struck  on  it  twice,  aiid  the  faixy 
stretched  out  his  hand  through  the  sur- 
fece,  and  received  the  knife. 

The  mother,  however,  told  the  bro*. 
thers,  that  her  daughter -must  dertainly 
liave  had  some  «aid  to  perform  the  allot- 
ted task.  They  watched  her,  saw  her 
i^eceive  the  enchanted  knife,  and  forced 
it  from  her.  They  returned,  struck  the 
hillock,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  and  when 
the  fairy  put  out  tis  hand,  they  cut  it 
off  with  his  own  knife.  He  drew  in  the 
bleeding  arm,  in  despair,  and  supposing 
this  cruelty  was  the  result  of  treacherf 
on  the  part  of  his  t)eloved,  never  saw 
her  more. 

I  am  very  sorry,  that  th6  spirit  of  this 
most  primitive  song  could  not  be  trans^* 
liised  into  English,  but  it  is  as  voktite 
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ms  fhe  fragrance  of  the  wild  lily,  and 
would,  like  it,  evaporate  when  moved 
irom  its  place. 

I  shall  try,  however,  hpw  two  or  three 
stanzas  will  look  in  literal  English. 

The  maiden  speaks,  and,  as  is  usua:l 
in  all  very  old  songs,  the  first  verse  is  re- 
peated as  a  chorus  to  the  rest. 

*<  I  behold  yonder  the  tomhan  covered  with  rowan*  anil 

holly. 
**  Dear  to  me  is  the  treasure  which  it  contains. 
**  Sweet  «nd  deep  was  my  slumber 
*<  On  the  brink  of  the  lake  of  many  salmon. 
"*'  I  awoke,  and  half  of  my  bed  remained  not. 
^  I  see  yonder  the  tomhan  of  rowan  and  holly,  &c. 

**  I  see  my  brothers  afar  yonder, 
^*  Mounted  on  sleek  swift  grey  steeds: 
**  They  ride,  but  my  heart  goes  not  with  them. 
«(  I  see  yonder  the  tomhan,  &e. 

**•  I  see  the  house  of 'my  mother  afar  dff^ 
*'  Not  as  it  were  a  hous«k  but  a  place  deserted. 
'*  While  sweet  slumber  faUs  on  others, 
**  Creen  flames  shall  encdnipass  her  feet. 


"*  •Row«D,  the  mountain  Ash. 
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««  1  see  yonder  the  tomhan  of  rowan  and  holly ; 
**  Dear  to  mc  is  the  treasure  it  contains.'* 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  of  this 
little  melancholy  ditty,  is  the  picture  of 
manners  which  it  presents.  The  bro- 
thers are,  no  doubt,  hunters,  and  leave 
the  hard  task  of  cutting  heathery  turf 
to  their  little  sister.  A  knife  is  a  thing 
rare  and  highly  valued.  The  hard- 
hearted brothers  are  persons  of  no  ordi- 
nary condition.  They  are  mounted  on 
horses  fleet,  sleek,  and  of  the  favourite 
colour,  when  such  animals  conferred 
distinction  on  those  possessed  of  them. 

She  uses  a  most  expressive  figure  to 
denote  the  misfortune  which  had  over- 
taken her.  While  enjoying  a  sweet  re- 
freshing sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
of  salmon,  a  plirase  meant  to  express 
ease  and  plenty,  the  Water  washes  under 
her,  and  deprives  her  of  half  her  bed ;  a 
metaphor  signifying  the  loss  of  her  fu- 
ture repose. 
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What  she  says  of  her  brothers  is  high* 
ly  expressive.  The  third  verse  describes 
her  feelings  on  seeing  them  pass  at  a 
distance.  They  are  mounted  on  sleek 
swift  steeds :  Yet  though  they  move  on 
with  «11  this  air  oif  power  and  conse- 
quence,  her  heart,  wounded  by  their 
truelty,  does  not  accompany  them. 

The  final  vers^  contains  Something 
4ike  a;n  imprecation  on  her  mother, 
"which  is  difficult  to  reconcile  to  the  im- 
passioned veneration  with  which  parents 
toe  mentioned  in  all  the  reliqiles  of  an- 
cient poetry. 

Here,  too,  occurs  an  ^pressive  figure, 
"consonant  to  the  stile  prevalent  to  this 
day,  in  their  emphatic  language. — **  I 
**  see  the  house  of  my  mother,  not  as  if  it 
^*  were  a  house,  but  merely  a  bare  place.'* 
^ere  is  no  longer  any  thing  in  the  do- 
mestic hearth  to  create  an  interest.  I 
see  the  habitation  of  my  mother  with  as 

VOL.  I.  It 
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much  indifference  as  if  it  were  a  desert- 
ed spot. 

The  green  flames  which  are  to  sur- 
n^und  or  ^consume  her  mother's  feet, 
while  others  slept  sweeUy,  must  have 
been  a  figure  to  denote  a  disturbed 
mind;  or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  descrip- 
tive of  some  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
offended  fairies.  Green  flames,  ^r 
flames  edged  with .  green,  being  often 
used  to  express  the  dubious  lustre  of  an 
ignis  fatuus,  or  other  wandering  me^ 
teor.  This  fragment  is  accounted  the 
most  ancient  extant,  and  bears  the 
marks  of  very  pijmitive  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  expressing  one's  sensations. 

I  must  no  longer  wander  in  the  de- 
vious path  of  fairy  lore,  where  new 
temptations  to  transgress  my  limits,  as* 
sail  me  at  every  turning.  There  is 
some  merit  in  leaving  untold  nursery 
legends,  that  rise  to  remembrance,  con- 
nected with  so  ma^  tender  associations. 
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1  am*  sensible  of  hazardiiig  a  great- 
deal,  by  descending  so  far  into  these  mi- 
ntitiae  of  antique  lore,  as  I  have   done^ 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  escape  from  the 
seduction  of  the  subject.     To  a  calm, , 
reflecting,  and  unsophisticated  mind,  it 
has  peculiar  attractions,  as  opening  ** 
wide  field  of  speculation  on-  the  most  in 
teresting  of  all  merely  speculative  sub- 
jects, the  progress  of  the  human  mindV . 
in  a  very  peculiar  state: — a  state  ad' 
verse  to  artificial  and  external  refine- 
ment ;  yet  adapted  to  nourish  all  the  fin- 
er emotions  of  the  untaught  and  unre- 
gulated heart,  and  give  scope  to  all  the 
wild  creation  of  excursive  fkncy. 

This  latter  peculiarity*  of  primitive 
life,  is  fitted  to  take  great  hold  on  th6 
imagination,  which,  sheltered  in  retire- 
ment, and  prompted  by  feeling,  loves  t6 
range  undisturbed  through  the  wilds  of 
enthusiasm. 

We  fee!  gratifie^,  toa,  in  the  calth  and^ 

N  2 
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conscious  superiority  withjsvhich  our  bet-, 
ter  informed  minds  can  loQk  down  on  otir 
equals^  perhaps  superiors  in  intellect^ 
struggling  through  th^  gloom  of  igno- 
rance, and  combating  the  phajiitoms  that 
inhabited  it^ 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  which  we 
unconsciously  derive  from  the^  perusal  of" 
Don  Quixote,  is  a  blended  sentimentN 
arising  from  the  respect  which  his  wis-v 
dom  and  virtue  inspir&s,^  and  a  secret 
sense  of  self-gratulation  at  feeling  our 
own  superiority  to  so  much  excellence^ 
disfigured  as  it  is  by  romaz^tk  credulity ^^ 

Miguel  Coirantes  sbews,  m  this  in* 
stance,  as  ib  all  otibi^ers,,  40  intimate 
knowledge  o^Mrmnan  nature,  first,  in. 
jnaking  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  a  per-s 
son  of  generous  sentiment,  habitual  self- 
denial,  and  a  heroic  elevation,  of  i^fiind, 
as  only  such  a  person  could  have  cou-. 
rage  to  undertake,  and  perseverance  to- 
bold  on  in  the  path  of  adventure  ^Uottecfe 
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to  him  r  and  next  in  engaging  our  sym- 
pathy, and  soothing  our  self-importance 
by  making  him  at  once  so  respectable  and 
so  absurd.  Were  he  wholly  fantastic 
and  absurd,  we  should  despise  him ; 
were  he  entirely  the  mirror*  of  knight- 
Hbod,  renowned  for  Talour  and  courtesy,^ 
we  should  coldly  esteem  him,  and  seek 
our  amusement  from  some  less  dignified  . 
character. 

The. hero .'of  Cervantes  too  derives  the  * 
interest  of'probability  from  the  times  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  exigt.  The  spirit 
of  romantic  chivalry,  excited  by  the 
Moorish  wars,  and  nourished  by  the  tales 
of  wonder  and  necromancy,  had  hard! J' 
subsided.  The  ashes  of  civil  conflagra- 
tion were  scarcely  cold,  and  the  religion 
of  the  country  gave  a  Rind  of  sanction  to 
the  extravagances  of  fiction,  when  the 
overheated  brain  of  the  knight  did  not 
entirely  create,  but  greatly  exaggerate 

tJie  wonders^  familiar  to  his  imagination^. 

K  3 
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A  wandering  knighfc  in  the  present  en:— 
lightened  times,  invested  witB  the  attri- 
butes of  that  flower  of  courtesy,  would' 
disgust  more  by  the  incongruity  of  hi^- 
adventures,  than  he-could  amuse  by  their 
singularity.     Of  this„  the  story  of  Sir* 
Launcelet  Greaves  is  a  striking  instance.. 
Well  told  as  it  is,  not  all  the  descriptive 
powers  and  rich  invention  of  Smollet  can* 
give  lasting  interest  to  such  a  violation 
of  all  costume  and .  probability.     What 
Sir  Launcelet  Greaves  is  to  Don  Quixote,- 
the  tales  of  enchantment  of  the  present 
century,  with  all  their  elaborate  apparar- 
tus  are  to  the  short  and  simple  stories  or 
enchantment  recited  with  all  the  thrill- 
ing horror  of  credulity  in  the  former  ages, 
by  honest  believers.    These^  thojigh  they 
did  nothing  extenuate,  set  down  nought 
in  laboured  exaggeration.    With  all  due- 
jreverence  to  our  venerable  forefathers,. 
we  must  confess,  that  they  were  very  apt 
to  be  afraid  of  sbadowsjt  and  had  a  pecu:^ 
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ETar  art  o£  commuaicating  the  impressioiis 
received  from  these  shadows,  to  their  un- 
believing descendants.  Yet  amidst  the 
broad  effulgence  of  ligh4:,  which  has  since 
flowed  m  upon*  us,  we  must  shrink  a 
Httle  from  the  presumption  of  those  of 
our  conten>poraries>  who  expect  to  awafc- 
ken  all  those  emotions  which  Shakespeare 
and  others,  including  even  *  blind  Harry, 
had  at  command^  by  conjuring  tlie  sha- 
dtows  of  these  shades.  In  vain  dxy  they 
spin  their  narratives  into  immoderate 
length,  and  stretch  their  figures  into  im- 
measurable magnitude.  The  former  only 
languish  on  the  e^  with  wearisomi^  mo<- 
notony ;  and  the  latter,  like  the  shadow 
of  Cowper's  limbs  on  a  shining  winter 
day,,  appear  only  the  more  ludicrous  from 
their  magnitude. 

The  spider's  filmy  net,  seen  through? 


*  See  the  fine  diablerie  of  the  spirit  of  Fawdon  appeariiigf 
tD'Wallac£». 
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Ae  watary  moonshine,  might  be  a  fife' 
ting  vestment  for  the  elves^  of  antiquity  ;r 
but  that  they  should,  after  their  long  ba- 
nishment, come  out  in-  full  sunshine,  ar- 
rayed in  the  still  more, transparent,  though  , 
more  glittering  attire  of  dewy  gossamer, 
is  a  violation  of  the  aerial  unities  most 
offensive  to  supernatural  criticism,  and 
revolting  even  to  the  good  taste' of  the. 
nursery. 

It  IS  amusing  to  consider  how  thiis- 
very  worst  species  of  perverted  taste-, 
first  sprung  up  amongst  us*  A  very 
learned,  and  very  vain^  old  nobleman, 
who  had  devoted  his  life  to  Kterary  pun- 
suits>  and  feasted  upon  all  the  varieties 
of  knowledge-,  pleased  himself  Math  the 
idea  of  being  above  ambition.  Na  man 
certainly  had  seen  more  of  the  unsatis*- 
factory  nature  of  its  highest  rewards, 
than  he  had  the  melancholy  experience 
of  in  his  own  family  :  But  still  the  lurk- 
ing principle  inhabited  his  breast,,  and 


wrought  perversely  with  a  kind  of  dis-- 
torted  energy. 

The  want^  the  deadly^and  wretched 
want  of  some  chjeCt  bi^yond  what  eartk 
affords,  to  stimulate  or  to  satisfy  the  as- 
piring nHnd^  to  warm  and  invigorate  the 
fainting  heart,  must  needs  be  supplied ; 
9nd  the  stronger  the  mind,  the  more  ne- 
cessary thie  stinmlus.  Whoever  reads 
over  the  works  of  Lord  Oxford,  and 
more  particularly  the  life  of  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,.  wfll  easfly  perceive,  that 
historical  doubts  were  but  an  inferior 
elass  of  tbose»  by  whicl^his  mind  was  oc- 
cupied^ That^in  short,  be  war  ted  the 
comfopt,  the  enlarg^emi&nt  of  wws,  and. 
repose  of  mind  derived  froat»  religious  be-^ 
lief..  Jrie  had,  like  Sblompn,  tried  all 
tilings,  and  found  them  vanity. 

He  had  explored  cathedrals  and  tomb- 
stones,?, h^  wrote  mysterious  tragedies, 
4nd  had  proved  that  he  knew  much  bet- 
ter what  was  done  in  the  era  of  the  ri-- 
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▼al  rosea,  than  those  who  lived  at  the 
time.  He  had  corresponded  with  the 
most  cultivated  and  witty  old  ladies,  and 
conversed  with  the  most  beautifuJ, 
sprightly,  and  accompKsbed  young  ones. 
Still  there  was  a  sad  desideratum,  a 
dreary  void:  Imagination,  vanity,  and 
that  distorted  ambition^  already  describ* 
ed,  stept  forth  to  fill  it.  To  form,  a  new 
creation  of  his  own,  and  call  the  world 
to  wonder  at  it,  appeared  to  him  a  de- 
sirable amusement  for  his  declining  years^ 
and  so  he  built  a  castle  in  the  air,  and 
called  it  Otranto.  One  cannot  but  smile 
to  think  of  the  laborious  assiduity  ex* 
pended  on  the  construction  of  this  clumsy 
edifice,  and  of  the  awkward ;  species  of 
ingenuity, exerted  in  the.  creation  of  its 
most  incongruous  inhabitants.  This, 
liowever>  excited  attention ;  not  merelv 
as  being  in  Itself  wonderful,  but  marveb 
lous,  as  proceeding  from  such  an  authors 
The  ideal .  structure,  in  short,  hM^a  ^ir 
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*«ble  relation  to  the  material  onie  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  mind.     And  the 
same  perversion  of  taste  which  solicited 
admiration  for  a  gothic  structure  on  the* 
banks  of  the  Thames  :  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  called  back  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Red  Sea  those  spirits,  which,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Glendower,  had  quietly 
reposed  there. 

This  castle  builder  had  various  claims 
to  attention.  Noble,  ivitty,  learned,  and 
singular,  the  more  odd  and  incongruoiis 
the  production  was,  the  more  it  drew  the 
gaze  of  idle  curiosity  :  yet,  though  it  was 
read,  and  wondered  at,  it  did  not  excite 
^sufficient  admiration  to  gratify  the  am- 
bition of  the  author.  One  of  his  post- 
humous letters  sufficiently  shews  how  in- 
^ordinate.that  was. 

The  "  cold  reasoning  age,**  which  had 
not  been  sufficiently  dazzled,  or  astonish- 
ed by  his  performance,  would,  he  hoped, 
|be  succeeded  by  (ne  more  fanciful  and 
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'eniixvLsiastic,     Posterity  would  hail  tfa^^ 

triumphs  of  his  gemus,  and  babes  }net 

unborn  txemUe  at  horrors  of  his  manu* 

tacturing.    Though  he  ascribed  rathei* 

too  much  to  the  powers  of  his  single  arm 

in  the  regions  of  necromancy,  he  became 

unwittingly  the  leader  of  -a  pompous,  if 

not  powerful  baud  of  magicians,  who^ 

wands  conjured  up  forms  more  elegant 

and  aerial  than  their  prototype  had  sum«> 

motied !  Bells  rung,  owls  shrieked,  and 

tjiains  rattled  in  all  directions  ;  our  cir* 

culating  libraries  swarmed  with  home^ 

bred  apparitions ;  and,  moreover,  to  bor* 

row  description  from  one  of  the  best  of 

these  spurious  productions. 

*'  On  a  sudden,  hideous  yelling, 

"  Dismal  groans  and  cries  were  hear^> 

**  And,  each  heart  with  fbar  appalling* 
"•*  A  pale  troop  of  ghosts  appear'd." 

This  band  of  German  apparitions  werb 
so  novel  and  outlandish,  and  suited  so  td 
the  English  love  of  caricature,  that  they* 
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stalked  and  skimmed  through  the  laiid 
with  no  small  approbation.  It  became 
the  occupation  of  the  few  to  make  believe 
to  be  frightful,  and  of  the  many  to  inake 
believe^  to  be  afraid. . 

These  lovers  of  the  awful  and  terrible, 
affected  the  highest  contempt  for  the 
honest  believers  who  trembled  at  ghosts 
they  thought  real ;  yet  they  were  no 
otherwise  superior  to  them,  than  the  pup- 
pies who  bark  at  the  reflection  of  the 
moon  in  a  pond,  are  to  the  dogs  who, 
with  more  originality  and  better  directed 
energy,  bark  at  the  moon  herself. 

Mankind,  are  wonderfully  disposed  to 
move  in  a  circle,  or  rather, .  in  aiind  of ' 
rctrogade  manner,  after  they  attain  to  a 
certain  point :  Cloyed  arid  satiated  with 
all  that  can  be  known  or  enjoyed  here, 
if  the  proper  and  natural  process  does 
not  take  place,  if  we  do  not  endeavour 
to  jeach  at  something  beyond  what  is 
allotted  to  u^  in  this  limited  period  of. 
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existence,  we  return  with  a  kind  of 
vitiated  relish  to  the  primary  objects  of 
the  terror-mixed  delights  of  infancy,  the 
infancy  of  nations  untaught,  and  of  in- 
dividuals in  every  state.  I  call  it  a  vi- 
tiated relish,  because  it  is  no  longer  an 
article  of  implicit  belief,  and  consequent- 
ly, loses  the  powerful  interest  which  agi- 
tates the  savage  and  the  child.  Yet  so 
dear  to  ftocy,  so  consonant  to  the  secret 
longings  of  the  soul  fw  a  glimpse  of 
worlds  unknown,  4s  this  delusion,  that 
those  to  whom  the  gates  of  light  and  im- 
mortality have  never  been  opened,  or 
M^ho  have  willingly  preferred  darkness  to 
light,  can  yet  feel  a  mysterious  pleasure 
in  the  improbable  and  Impossible,  merely 
because  it  carries  the  imagination  for  a 
moment  beyond  the  circle  of  sensible  ob- 
jects. 

Even  this  depraved  appetite  that  lis- 
tens to  wonders  not  only  supernatural, 
but  unconnected  with  any  cause  or  mo- 
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tive,  with  avidity,  totally  distinct  from 
credulity,  is  still  a  lurking  symptom  of 
that  aspiration  which  pants  for  a  wider 
field  of  excursion,  and  higher  objects  of 
desire : 


**  'Tis  the  Divinity  which  stirs  within  us." 

When  a  beaver,  torn  away  from  his 
house,  his  kindred,  and  his  woods,  and 
dams,  is  forced  into  an.  unnatural  state 
of  domestication,  he  busies  himself  with 
awkward  and  fruitless  assiduity  in  piling 
up  sticks  at  the  door  of  the  house  to 
which  he  is  attached.  With  perverse  and 
ludicrous  eagerness  he  continues  to  ob- 
struct the  enterance,  by  toiling  without 
an  object  or  an  end  ;  yet  it  is  this  sa- 
lutary instinct,  that,  when  permitted  to 
take  its  natural  course,  works  wonders 
of  utility,  that,  checked  and  perverted, 
produces  all  this  absurdity. 

It  is  awful  to  consider,  that  there  is  no 
resting  place,  no  intermediate  stationary 
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point  for  tlie  immortal  soul ;.  once  liglit- 
jed  up  with  hope  and  intelligence,  it  must 
be  in  a  state  of  progression  or  declension, 
must  soar  or  sink.  And,  when  its  up- 
ward flight  is  checked,  it  must,  like  Mil- 
ton's fallen  angels,  "  descend  with  pain." 
It  is  obvious,  that  I  confine  this  observa- 
tion to  souls  who  have  not  yet  finished 
their  probation. 

How  many  of  the  follies  of  the  wise, 
and  weaknesses  of  the  strong,  can  only- 
he  accounted  for  on  this  principle  ! 
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The  reflections  and  observations  Which 
I  have  hazarded  in  the  foregoing  essays 
will,  I  am  sensible,  appear  to  many  pa« 
radoxical  and  visionary ;  but  the  poeti- 
cal records  compared  with  existing  tra- 
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•ditions  and  manner,  and  the  general  ha- 
bits of  thought  and  motives  of  action 
still  prevailing  among  the  unsophisticat- 
ed highlanders,  form  a  bodj  of  evidence, 
which  will  in  a  great  degree  corroborate, 
if  not  establish  the  liypothesis  I  have 
ventured  to  advance.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  point  out, 

FirsU  That  a  people  accustomed  to 
freedom,  ably  <;ontending  for  it,  and 
finallj  flying  to  the  fastnesses  of  their 
^^ountry  to  secure  it,  must  needs  have 
'Carried  with  them  high  and  indepen- 
dent feelings,  such  as  cherish  noble  sen- 
timents, and  produce  heroic  actions: 
That  common  dangers  and  privations, 
the  dread  of  a  common  foe,  and  sharing 
the  common  honours  due  to  the  utmost 
exertion  of  courage,  patieme,  and  forti- 
tude, must  have  greatly  endeared  them 
to  each  other. 

Secondy  That  their  conscious  origin 
from  one  common  stock,  and  that  in  their 
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Apprfehension  [a  noble  one,  must  tave 
mingled  pride  with  that  affection,  which 
bound  them  to  each  othei«,  and  taught 
thera  to  consider  this  common  origin^  ^ 
and  those  warm  affections  which  bound 
^hem  to  each  other  as  the  chief  earthly 
^bod  :  As  a  dignity  and  privilege  to  be 
preserved  at  all  hazands,  land  an  abun* 
dant  recompence  ibr  the  severest  priva- 
tions 

T^hirdy  I'hat  the  entire  ex(!?lusioh  of 
science,  and  all  ^e  objects  of  interest 
and  ambition,  from  the  rocky  "abodes  of 
these  primitive  himters  and  graziers,  left 
them'  free  to  the  illusions  of  the  imagi* 
nation  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart. 
And  that  these  circumstances,  combined 
with  the  love  of  fame,  derived  from  their 
past  exploits,  and  only  to  be -gratified  in 
war  or  hunting,  raised  their  minds  to  a 
iiighly  sensitive  and  poetical  state :  That 
valour  thus  sublimed,  affection  thus  con^ 
X;entrated>  and  imagination  unchecketl 
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by  sober  and  cultivated  reason,  and  fed 
by  all  the  peculiarities  of  awful  and 
gloomy  scenery,  sounds  of  horror,  and 
sights  of  wonder,  furnished  abundant  ma- 
terials for  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  poet, 
and  the  darkest  fears  of  the  visionary. 

Hence,  poetry  was  earlier  bom,  and 
sooner  matured  here  than  in  any  other 
country;  and  hence,  the  native  poetry 
nourished  superstition  by  kindling  en- 
thusiasm. The  native  superstition,  in 
return,  enriched  poe^y  with,  images  of 
unequalled  tendernessr  and  sublimity. 

Poetry  conducted  the  warrior  to  the 
field  of  battle,  and  from  thence  to  the 
grave,  with  all  the  eulogies  due  to  pre- 
eminent valour,  patriotism,  and  genero- 
sity. For  superstition,  it  remained  to 
give  a  new  theme  to  the  poet,  and  open 
new  sources  of  sorrow  and  tenderness  to 
the  fair  mourner,  who  sat  in  solitude  by 
some  roaring  stream,  deploring  h/er  lost 
jiero. 
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This  dreary  power  brought  the  ghos% 
of  the  departed^  like  a  moon-beam,  to 
the  window  of  the  bard's  repose^  to 
challenge  the  permanent  reward  of  ne- 
ver-dying praise.  On  the  blast  of  night, 
it  brought  the  whispers  of  an  unseen 
form,  to  warn  the  visionary  maid  of  her 
speedy  re-union  with  the  <<  dweller  of 
<<  her  secret  soul;''  and  to  furnish  themes 
for  dreams  of  mingled  hope  and  terror. 

The  unbroken  lineage,  the  unaltered 
language,  the  unconquered  country,  and 
the  ties  of  affinity,  daily  renewed,  and 
hourly  strengthened  and  endeared  pre- 
served, unchanged,  and  undiminished, 
every  tribute  paid  by  affection,  or  by  ge- 
nius to  departed  worth  or  valour. 

Those  plants  of  fair  renown,  which, 
in  a^  less  genial  climate  of  the  heart,  are 
nif^ed  by  chilling  indifference,  or  which 
wither,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  before  the 
too  ardent  beams  of  public  exposure^, 
were  here  perennial   evergreens,    che.r 
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^  jprisbed  by  those  iv^ho  felt  a  dear  connec-v 
tion  with  the  tombs  they  sheltered. 

The  gtate  of  society  was  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  we  have  eithen 
.  $een  or  imagined^  that  no  eonclusions^ 
could  be  more  erroneous,  than  those^ 
which  we  shouJd  draw  from  otn;  own 
f^xperience  and  observatioii  of  Hfe,  wben^ 
applied  to  their  ipodes  of  thinking  and 
iicting.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  views, 
which  the  li^^ht  of  scieiici^  f^n^bles  us  to, 
take,  but  of  that  fhtetuatton  in  irodtes  oC 
apparel,  habile  c^  civility^  &c.  which  w^. 
insensibly  acquire  from  our  association 
with  variolas  natioi^,  and  which  as  ibk 
sensibly  draw  us  away,  not  only  from^ 
the  customs,  but  from  the  opinions  o^ 
our  forefathers.  These,  in  diminishing 
our  respect  for  their  w^ay  of  thinking  and; 
acting,  diminishes  our  reverence  for  theh*- 
memory,  and  unconsciously  slackens 
those  relative  ties  which .  derive  t^ijc 
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mam  power  from  the  cherished  remem^-. 
brance  of  a  common^  ancestor. 

That  change  is>  in  many  respects,  im- 
provement, cannot  be  doubted :  as  Uttle: 
can  it  be  denied,  that  at  this  price  ma»y* 
of  our  improvements  are  purchased. 

The  case  was  directly  contrary  with 
our  mountaineers..  There  came  neither 
b^ks  nor  strangets  to  diffuse  knowledge- 
among  them.  Bdt  if  it  was  true,  that 
nbthing  was  Acquired'  frbm  extrdneous 
isources,  nothmg  was  lost  that  wais  "trott^ 
preserving,. of  the  wiawldm,  the  Wki  or* 
the  ingenuity  of  their  ancestors ;  of  their 

t 

ppetry.or  tbteir  proverbs  f^if  their  history 
or  theitbiograjAyv, 

By  ttois  directing  every  petty  rill  ef 
intellect  or  intelligence  into  the  cotnmon . 
current  of  tradition,  however  scanty  the 
sources  might  be,  the  stream  gradually 
Qicreased  in  force  and  magnitude.  Nor 
can  those  accustomed  to  endless  wells, , 
Md  pipes^  and  reservoirs  of  ftr-fetched»> 
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intelligence,  easily  believe  what  salutarjr 
draughts  of  useful  and  pleasing  know<- 
ledge  were  hence  obtained. 

All  this  knowledge,  however,  was,  as 
to  exterior  circumstances,  merely  local. 
The  facts  related  were  those  that  hap* 
pened  within  their  own  bounds,  and  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  diminish,  but  rather 
to  strengthen  their  pre-conceiyed  preju* 
dices. 

In  respect  to  general  kiiowledge,  um* 
ful  arts,  and  profound  or  elegant  sd^ 
ence»,  this  volume  of  tradition  was  very 
scanty,  or  entirely  silent.  Not  so  with 
regard  to  the  heroic,  the  tender,  the  lu-> 
dicrous,  the  mco'al,  and  the  decorous  : 
it  is  .to  the  amplitude,  and  accuracy  of 
this  volume  upon  such  subjects,  that 
much  is  owing  of  the  intuitive  observa- 
tion, and  inexplicable  refinement  of  the 
highland  character. 

If,  indeed, 

««  Tte  proper  study  o£  mankind  is  man,"  , 


|ierhaps- he  cannot  be  studied  to  more 
advantage  than  in  this  period  of  society ; 
whttn  he  knows  enough  to  supply  all  ne- 
cessary wants,  and  discern  the  great 
boundaries  between  good  and  evil — feels 
enough  to  be  capable  of  attachment>  not 
only  ftrvid,  but  permanent,  and  to  sacri- 
fice individual  gratification  to  the  com^ 
fort  or  advantage  of  a  beloved, object; — 
and  when  he  imagines  enough  to  add  vi- 
vli  colouring  and  exalted  grace  to  all 
that  is  beautiful,  and  give  deeper  gloom 
and  greater  expansion  to  all  that  is  ter- 
rH)le, . 

Man,>  when  thus  far  advanced  above 
barbarity^  and  thus  far  short  of  mental 
culture,  is  certainly  best  adapted  to  af- 
ford a  subject  for  the  study  of  human 
nature  in  the  abstract.  Civilization  must 
be .  much  farther  advanced  before  one 
discovers  how  high  man  is  capable  of 
rising,  ot  into  what  baseness  and  degra- 
dation he  may  sink. 

5 
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TMe  endless^  shadings  and  varieflM 
that  afford  niatier  for  the  '^  manners-- 
<'  painting  muse/'  too,  are  best  ibund  iit: 
various  and  cultirated  society.  Bot  t 
know  not  tlmt  one  finds  tneans  to-  take 
a  more  distinct  and  pleasing  view  o£  ouf 
nature  than  in  this  early  stage :.  especial-^ 
ly  when  one  class  of  society  has  not  been, 
so  exalted  as  to  depress  and  degrade  the 
rest ;  when  lai^age  and  sentiment  has* 
not  li^een  sifted^  and  the  hran  of  woMs- 
and  thoi^hts  thrown  to  the  vulgar. 

The  stream  of  tradition^  with  all  the 
sentences,,  adages,  and  observations  that: 
have  floated  down  the  current  of.timeK 
from  their  wise,  witty,,  and  courteous 
ancestry,  was*  open  to  all,,  like  the  sa- 
cred writings  to  our  Scottish  peasantry ;; 
and  the-highland  muses  sung  in  the  same 
language  to  the  noblest  chieftain  and  the- 
Vieanest  vassal.. 

Hence,  though  a  certain  chivalrous* 
and  romantic  dignity,  like  that  lascrSxed 
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46  the  courteous  knight  of  La  Manchft^ 
more  particulm-ly  attached  to  the  high*> 
descended,  and  though  to  them  all  the 
elegancies  of  lifb  and  «pptirtenances  of 
weaH^  wei^e  supposed  to  beteng  exiclu*- 
sively ;  yet  the  same  sentiment,  the  same 
sU'ain  of  poetry,  and  ^e  same  legendary 
and  traditional  knowledge^  were  common 
to  the  highest  chieftain  and  the  lowest 
rtetainer. 

The  chief  might  know  a  littfe  more  -^ 
of  what  related  to  ioFeign  countries ;  but 
in  every  thing  that  related  to  the  his- 
tory of  his  own,  or  to  the  history  of 
min^  illustrated  by  pictures-  or  exam-  - 
pies  from  antiquity,  the  peasant  nowise 
differed  from  his  lord  of  equal  capacity  r  ' 
biit  by  having  less  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  "  Sean  Dana  ;**  and  not  having  al-  - 
ways  at  1  hand  a  kind  of  living  library, 
in.  the  hnri  and  the  seanachie,  whose  life 
was  spent  m   acquiriilig  and  communis 
catingjuch  knowledge.  .  Of  the  v^lue  of*  ■ 
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this  unwiitteii  wisdom,  and  of  the  aBeo 
dotes,  saws,  iEuid  adages  in  which  it  was 
convejed,  the  highly  enlightened  will  be 
inclined  to  think  yeiy  meanly.  Yet^ 
perhaps,  a  little  eiscamination  and  reflec- 
tion wiH  shew  it  to  be  of  more  vtdue, 
ami  of  much  greater  v^iety  than  we  are 
aware  of .    •    . 

TheK'is  cwreint  in  the  h%iilands,  a 
prophecy  ascribed  to  the  famous  .Thomas 
of  Ercildown,  which  was  in  these  terms : 
'^  The  time  isc^mi|ig,.whenallthe  wisdom 
<<  of  the  world  .shall  centre  in  th^  grey 
«^  goose's*  qui^  ;  and  the  jawbone  of  the 
^^  sheep  coyer  tiie  e^^ll^  of  the  plough 
<^  with  rust."  This  I  have  heard  from 
very,  old  people,  who  had  not  a  word  of 

English. 

. .  Yet  notwithstanding  of  these  excd- 
lent  authorities,  I  do^  not  exactly  believe 
that  Thomas  s^d  so.  Nor  do  I  give 
imp^cit  credit  to  his  bdng  buried  under 
that  romantic,  and  singular  eminence> 
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^eftomhan  na  heurichr  wbibh  rises  in  d 
fine  plain  neax  Inverness,  and  is- pre-emi- 
nent among  enchanted  tomhans.  Nor 
do  I  entirely^  trust  to  his  {KPoniise  of 
tlu*Qwing  off  all  that  incumbent  load  of 
earth,  to  rise  and  attest  the  truth  of.  his 
prophecies  (in  very  good  Gaelic,)  when 
they  are  all  fiilfilled.  Yet,,  from  what- 
ever source  ^e  jHophecy  qamng,  the 
spkit  and  applicatioii  of.  it.  indicate  no 
common  sagacity. 

The  obvicps  impHi^aCion  is,  that  i  trusts, 
ing  to  written  wisdom,  whUe  it  increas:^ 
ed  the  stock  of  acquired  kn<ywledge^ 
would  amongst  them  abate  that  eagei^ 
•0SS  for  preserving  traditionarj  lore, 
that  constant  and  diligent  exercise  of 
memory, .  and  that  acute  sagacity,  which 
awakened  curiosity,  eager  of  knowledge, 
and  deficient  (tf  the  mMQS  to .  atkam  it, 
is  apt  to  produce:  ^ 

Thqy  thought,  that  when  every  man 
had  a  w^U  at  his  door,  the^iving  springs 
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that  guAed  from  their  numfita&is^^  mtfr^ 
perpetual  freshness^  and  n^lodioiis  mur- 
murs, .would^  be  nei^Iected ;  and  that 
from  theae  new  sources  of.  iBteUigence^ 
they  would  widi  the  difiu^ve  knciw-^ 
ledge,  drink  of  the .  lai^er  aftd  apathy 
of  the  land  af  strangers. 

This  gtfoae-quin  informatton  waa^^  aptljr 
eoopled  with  the  rastlng  of  th6  phiogh* 
irons.  Their  petty  agricolture,  tiffisu*- 
perseded  by  extensive  sheep-waiks,  be- 
ing the  means  of  keepmg  together  the 
Kttle  contiid  conmsuntiies  in  which  an- 
oient  kiM>wledge  md  onci^it  mM^ers 
were  eheririied  and  peipetuafed* 

It  ma^  be  truly  observed,  that  thar 
possessors  of  this  stock  of  local  and  tra- 
ditionary history  and  biografdiy^  could 
Ml  estimate  the  treasures  to  be  acquired 
through  the  mectium  ^t  the  goose^quill, 
being  too  ignorant  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  either  abstruse  or  elegant  science. 
It  is  equally  true,  that  weare  the  sayingS:. 
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«Bd  actiQii&  of  indjlvidkiais  to  be  re- 
corded  in  tbe  pfe$^t  day^  ^Kdudii^  all 
that  rdates  ta  general  kaowladge^  sd;- 
esce^  and  thoae  materially  fcf  tbrnght 
Mid  actioii»  which ,  «re .  fiirnished  hj 
an  intereouiM  with  the  wbrU  at  lai^ 
the  aggregate  could  seldom  be  e%^ 
pected  to  itford  much  tiitereiit  or  in- 
stmetion,  because  now  cultivation  haa 
brought  things  to  such  a  leveL  We  alV 
under  the  same  drcmrfstances^  act  aiid; 
think  so  much  alilce ;  we  sit  down  like 
the  Spartans,  in  their  public  haOs^  to  one 
common  tabfe^  where  knowledge  is  dealt 
out  in  equal  portions  to  all  the  members 
of  the  same  commuouitjr;  and  we  idl 
reason^  too  much  &om  the  same  pre^ 
mises,  and  are  hinrried  along  hy  the 
stream  of  custom,  to  act  so  much  on  the 
same  principles,  that  we  have  by  no- 
means  that  originality  either  of  thought 
or  character,  that  can  give  great  in- 
terest to  what  we  think  or  say.    That 


is,  ufidess  ^e  are  caM^d  uponr  to  act  sGme 
^t^guisbed  part  cm'tlie  great  stage  of 
life,  and  •  then  we  merely  derive  uv- 
terest  and'Originalitjr  from*  having  great 
DftotirTes  to  stimttlate^us,  and  great  num- 
hers  agitated  cnr  influenced  by  the  part 
we  have  to  act; 

Our  governors,  onr' laws,  and  esta^ 
UtBhed  r^platiORs,  hi^ily  do  sb^mudb; 
for  us,  thM  Uttle  id  teft  for  o^selves, . 
that,  calb  for  the  exertion  ci  superior 
acuteness^  or  superior  energy.  It  is  with 
our  wisdom,  as  with  our  wealth  ;  it  is  aH  . 
laid  up  in;  puUiC' banks,  from  whence  we 
get  it,:  as  we  want  it.     Hence,  there  is 
no  neeeamty  for  -  keeping  a  treasure'  that    < 
B^uires  exertions  to  watch^  and  'guard  it 
continually  in  our  own  possession. . 
.    With  these  ancient  tribes,  it' was  very_  ^ 
different,  there  was  ndthing   common*-' 
place,  nothing  of  daily  occurrence  with, 
them.     Theirs  was  not  like  the  savage  ^ 
life,  a  constant  series  of  exigencies^  yet 
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these  occurred  often  enough  to  keep  up 
a  constant  exercise  of  the  mental  and 
corporeal  faculties.  It  is  the  manage- 
ment  of  great  affairs ;  the  conduct  of 
arduous  enterprises,  that  give  room  fwr 
the  display  of'  a  strong  character/  and' 
form  great  men. 

.  Where  every  valley  was  a  petty  so* 
vere^ty,  and  evay  hamlet  was  govern** 
ed  more  by  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  its 
elders  than  by  external  regulations,  there 
was  a  perpetual  balam^ing  of  rights,  and 
adjusting  of  claims.  These  gave  room 
for  Che  exercise  of  sagacity  and  the  trial 
of  probity,  as  well  as  of  courage,  fiyrti- 
tude,  and  patience. 

Here,  too,  the  love  of  reputation  or  of 
fame  acted  more  powerfully,  if  possible, 
than  on  the  large  theatres  of  the  world. 
What  was  the  world  to  him,  who 
thought  all  that  was  desirable  in  it  ex^* 
isted  within  the  rocky  limits,  and  wate0' 
boundaries  of  his  Alpine  home.    Here 
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was  no  equivocal  fatne,.  nor  any  tKih^ 
that  rested  on  pretensions^  or  was  veiled.' 
by  SM'ti^e.. 

The  world  at  large,.wlMieh  sees  a  man 
as  he  abuses  to  shew  himself^  may  be,  for  • 
a  while  at  least,  imposed  upon  ;  but  no : 
man  can  assume  a  false  character  in  his; 
native  district,  where  every  action,^  witb . 
its  mottte  and  results  is  known..  If  hfe  : 
steps  ^xxi  of  the  comnK)!^  rank  to  exer'^ 
cise  any  faculty  wlddh  He  pre-eminent^ 
ly  possesses^  or  imagines  ke^  possesses,., 
whether  it  be  the  courage  of  the  lion>. 
-^he.«agacity  of  the  fox,r— the  wisdom  ; 
of  the  serpent>-r^r  the  gentleness,  of  the 
dove,  he  can  bear  no  ambiguous  charac- 
ter, he  must  be  admired.  c»:  despised,,  be- > 
loved  or  detested. 

•    How  dear  to  a.  human  beiAg  h  the- 
love  and  esteem,  the  rei^ect  or  the  ad-  . 
miration  of  that  small  concentrated  cir- . 
^fei^whom  be  has  ever,  been  aecw^tpin-' 
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ad  to  regard  with  affacfaon  and  ih^ 
terest,  or  witb  awe  and  reverence;! 
How  freely,  how  nobly  do^s  the  song 
of  genius  or  the  l^ood  of  valour  flow, 
when  this  oommuni^,  so  well  known^ 
and  so  much  beloved,  furnish  the  mo* 
tive,  mid  assign  the  reward  for  their  ex- 
ertions r 

Every  thing  perishes  but  immortat 
mind  ;  and  to  it  all  perishing  tilings  itre 
subservient.  U  is,  tken^  the  display  of 
its  powers  that  gites  dignity  and  conse^ 
^ence  to  the  cause  that  elicits  them. 
So  hr  from  deriving  importance  from 
space  and  numbers,,  the  greatest  efforts 
of  cOurage,^  magnanitfiity,  or  wisdom,  are 
often  shewn  ih  8im{de  efforts,  and  in  n&t*^ 
row  boundd.  The  strait  of  Thermopylae 
does  not  mt^Le  the  less  figure  in  historjr^ 
or  occfupy  the  les»  space  in  the  mind,  he^ 
cause  it  wais  a  very  narrow  p^s,  defend^ 
ed  by  a  very  small  numben  We  feefe 
ioiot  the  less  deference  for  the  wisdom  of 
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Solon,  becmise  the  regulations  whicb 
have  transmitted  his  name  with  honour 
to  posterity  were  made  for  Attica,  a 
smaller  district  than  that  occiq[»ied  hj 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  his^clan* 

Any  community  that  has  a  public  form 
of  distinct  rule, — any  district  divided  by 
distinct  boundaries,  forms  a  scene  of  ac^ 
lion,  sufficient  to  call  forth  ability,  and 
give  scope  for  wisdom  or  valour. 

Mere  individual  capacity,,  indeed,  is 
more  called  forth  in  such  narrow  bounds, 
than  where  a  wider  field  of  action  de« 
mands  more  co-c^ration  of  counsels  and 
of  talenrts. 

Of  that  despotism  which  was  most  ig^ 
norantly  imputed  to  the  rulers  of  little 
separate  societies,  scarce  any  subsisted*. 
It  was,  in  fact,  mental  pre-eminence 
that  governed  them.  The  chief  was  im- 
plicitly  obeyed ;  but  then,  unless  in  the 
day  of  battle,  or«in  a  paroxysm  of  rago 
W  4^^<ur,  occa,sioned  by  the  hostility  of 
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ct  neighbouring  tribe,  he  never  proceeded 
a  single,  step  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  kindred,  and  the  seniors  of  his  clan, 
most  distinguished  for  valour  and  capa* 
dty  :  so  .  that  it  was  in  fact  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  person,  inlBuencing 
the  rest,  that  did  virtually  rule  the 
whole. 

If  the  chief  himself  was  possessed  of 
superior  talent  and  intrepidity,  he  actu- 
ally did  rule  his  clan ;  but  then  it  was 
because  all  the  leading  men  were  con- 
scious  of  his  innate  superiority. 

Considering  the  state  of  society,  it  is 
wonderful  how  temperate  and  clement 
these  petty  sovereigns  were  to  those  who 
depended  upon  them. 
.  This  consciousness  of  what  was  due 
to  the  rights  of  blood  and  vassalage  ne«^ 
ver  forsook  them  in  the  hour  of  inebrie^ 
ty.  -  Drinking,  which  is  not  only  a  north- 
ern vice,  but  habitual  to  the  state  of  so- 
ciety which  Z  am  describing,  wal;  among 
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them  much  too  ffequent,  and  conskierdl 
as  a  venial  trespass  on  good  morals  and 
good  breeding:  nay,  the  excess  of  it> 
•finder  certain  circumstances,  was  ac^ 
counted  a  gallant  exploit.  Yet  tSiere  is 
not  upon  record  an  instance  of  a  high- 
land Alexander's  killing  his  Cfytus,  in 
the  fury  of  intoxication. 

There  is  an  old  significant  adage  in 
the  Scotch  language  to  this  purpose :— ^ 
^*  You  make  laws,  I  make  proverbs.** 
This  collected  wisdom  of  ages  was 
certainly  very  effective  in  regulating  the 
interior  of  *be  cktns.  It  did  liot  keep 
fhem  from  feuds  and  wafs  with  other 
tribes,  any  more  tban  folios  of  divinity, 
and  heavy  tomes  of  poMcal  wisdom, 
kept  ihe  difierent  states  of  Europe  from 
tearing  each  other  to  pfeces  ]  yet  the  ef*- 
feet  of  this  traditional  wisdom  in  pre^^ 
serving  peace  and  order,  mutual  confi^ 
xlence,  and  mutual  kindness,  among  peo*- 
jple  living  under  one  head^  was  beyond 
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what  could  be  easily  credited  in  those 
larger  societies  which  are  regulated  on 
very  different  principles* 

These  maxims  and  opinions,  by  whicl^ 
so  many  societies  were  so  calmly  direct-* 
ed,  without  the  operation  of  any  coer^ 
^ive  laws,  and  with  a  very  moderate 
porlaon  of  religious  knowledge,  could  not 
he  drawn  from  sc^ity  en*  mean  sources. 
What,  indeed)  is  all  we  read,  and  aU  we 
write,  but  the  aggregate  of  what  has 
been  thought  and  said.  We  look  into 
books  for  the  knowledge  of  human  cha^ 
racter;  and  finding  there  the  observa^ 
tions  which  sagacity  has  been  made  in 
the  olden  time,  digested  and  arranged, 
we  never  4ream  of  its  existing  in  any 
"Other  form. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  g[  wbat 
we  meet  with  in  books,  either  of  sage 
Temark>  or  invented  story,  is  to  be  found 
in  its  elements,  floating  in  the  traditions 
'Of  an  acute  and  ingenious  people,  whose 
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tinbroken  series  of  descent  preserved  e- 
very  thing,  and  whose  mode 'of  lifefper- 
petually  called  forth  the  exertions  of 
mind,  refined  by  poetry,  and  enlarged 
by  patriotism. 

Among  these  hunters,  warriors,  and 
graziers,  who  were  continually  varying 
their  occupation,  as  well  as  occasionally 
changing  their  abode,  a  constant  exer- 
tion of  sagacity  was  required,  both  in 
those  that  governed  and  those  who  o»- 
beyed,  from  the  mutability  of  outward 
circumstances,  and  the  permanence  of 
individual  characters  and  motives.  This 
last  arose  from  the  habit  of  acting  in 
concert.  No  one  was  sure  of  doing 
exactly  to-day  what  he  did  yesterday ; 
but  every  one  was  pretty  sure  of  hav- 
ing the  same  opinions  and  motives  to 
stimulate  or  restrain  him  on  the  present, 
as  on  former  occasions.  A  man,  in  fact, 
had  few  opinions  or  motives  as  an  indi- 
vidual.    Every  thing  was  matter  of  con- 


Mtaati^ ;,  aad^:  therefoWj  etery  measure 
tak^  was  th^  sjM&j0ct  of  dUousston  and 
^^eripus  argument  before  it  was  decided 

Before  tbex  Wert  to  hiujifc  before  they 
hegaixt  to  reap, ,  to  mOw  their  bay,  or-  re- 
move to  th^  ^healingsj  or  before  a  mar- 
riige  or  bdptism)»  there  was  a  serious 

• 

and^  solemn  coaaultation  hotv  or  whea  it 
^ould  be  done.  Tbis^  gaive  all  a  reason<^ 
hug  add  deliberative  habit&^.and  called 
forth;  no  small  degree-  of  eloquence^ 

Savaged,  though  not  social,  or- addict- 
ed to  (Dofcvef  satioob  are  elocpejat  in  pub- 
lic co¥ilicUsi  and  on  national  a^airs,  from 
the  tebiir.of  beii^  accustomed  to  act  in 
ib(Hic6rt)  and  to  tl^ke  an  active  part  in 
general  measures. 

The Jpn$rfe;hunier,  however,  is  taciturit 

^Oid  self-d^peindent*    In  the  infaxiciy  of 

agriculture,  when  it  is  in  a,  mattner  sub« 

t)i^dinate  to.the  pastorial  state>  the  case 

is  very  different. 
voiA  ih  a 
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Till  very  lately,  iodeed,  stUl  ^rheffc 
tlie  reliques  of  ancient  manners  continue 
to  exist,  there  is  a  perpetual  subject  of 
deliberation  for  the  wise,  and  debate  for 
tiie  foolish,  furnished  by  farms  held  in  a 
kind  of  partnership,  called  in  Scotland, 
running  rigs ;  that  is,  ploughing  alter- 
nate ridges  with  a  common  plough, 
which  the  pelasants  of  one  hamlet  hold 
by  turns,  and  to  which  each  furnishes  a 
horse.  Their  cattle,  in  the  uninclosed 
grounds,  are  herded  together,  and  as 
every  measure,  in  this  petty  subdivision 
of  a  commonwealth,  must  be  adjusted 
and  debated  together,  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble how;  much  reasoning  and  acuteness 
is  brought  forth  by  their  petty  exigen- 
cies, or  how  much  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion is  cultivated  in  this  close  associa- 
tion, where  there  is  no  medium  between 
being  esteemed  or  despised. 

In  this  small  community,  usually  con- 
sisting  of  eight  families,  the  music^  poe- 
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try,  anecdote,  and  information  of  each, 
becomes  a  common  stock,  from  their 
constant  intercourse  with  each  other. 
It  is  with  this  kind  of  connection,  as 
with  marriage,  in  this  primitive  state. 

If  the  people  in  the  same  bhalli  are 
well  disposed,  and  well  principled,  the 
necessary  and  politic  habit  of  assisting 
and  yielding  to  each  other,  polishes 
manners,  and  smoothes  down  asperities : 
It  is  a  kind  of  convention,  and  ends  in 
producing  a  general  amenity  and  cor- 
dial attachment  to  each  other,  that 
lightens  labour,  and  sweetens  life,  more 
than  insulated  self-dependent  families 
can  possibly  conceive. 

On  tte  other  hand,  though  it  should 
happen,  that  people  of  discordant  tem- 
pers, having  no  previous  connection  with 
each  other,  should  be  set  down  in  the 
same  MalK,  they  will  assuredly  clash  a- 
bout  their  petty  humouns  and  interests ; 

hut^  at  length,  finding  that  in  all  mat- 

b2 
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ters  of  importance;,  they  mutually  share 
eyery  benefit  and  every,  iiyury  derived 
from  others,  that  the « maxims  of  their, 
ancestors^  and  general  voice  of  the  coun- 
try, condemn  strife  among  people  thus 
connected,  they  have,  even  in  this  case, 
a  strong  fellow  feeling  for  each  other, 
will  support  each  other's  cause  against 
every  encroaching  neighbour,  and  should 
he  be  sick  or  unfortunate,  will  share  all 
their  little  comforts  with  the  o^ect  of 
these  smothered  animosities. 

Though  his  cow  should  cast  her  calf, 
he  will  never  want  milk ;  and  though 
his  arm  should  be  disabled,  his  neigh* 
bours  will  cheerfully  hold  his  plough,  or 
cut  his  turf  for  him.  The  same  good 
offices,  in  the  day  of  calamity,  will  be 
done  for  him,  as  for  a  more  valued  asso- 
ciate. The  chief  difference  lies  i^  the 
spirit  in  which  th^y  are  done.  The  a* 
lacrity  of  aifectioi}^  csiger  fojr  the  power 
of  obliging ;  and  the  ^ense  of  duty,  and 
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HWire  bropihtoh,  prcKJace,  itiu  Vefy  differ . 
eht  thinner,  the  sante  ^ffeiJts* 

Wms  the  fiigHtena  ^eas^rit  lias  Been; 
for  c^es,  ^f  ail  unmstrtitdttBA  beings,  the 

■  • 

It  is  the  profound  consultation,  'oa- 
Miic^li  f)ph^m^ '<]tioted  pr^dents,  and 
i^irtibtis  4;^§iglit  of  ti$e  iiioi^imig  coun- 
dite,  'cdnfjdifted  HvSth  the  sociSl  '*aSe,  opeti* 
MeJtfrted  gaiety,  ^hd  %i;higless  raillery  tTrat 
fWevaffled  in  "tlie  ^vehihg  mdetSn^s,  Vhidh 
form  tite  ehitra^^r  lymdfe  iip  of  harmftu^ 
nidii^  fflscord,  which  s6  iftudi  puzzles 
8ti*&hgara  /to  coiftprehend.  lieA'ce  that 
ttir  of  ^Kmg^fulii^s,  incKhihg  fcb  inelan- 
choly-MJhe  shrewd,  disciitninating  glance, 
— ^the  ca\3ftidus  iltti  heiitatiri^,  or  coM[: 
aHA  evasive  feply-^-ahd  i*e  VtftaVabsenb 
of  '^bat  gfiardless  OTnpBrfity  *w?aifr  we  so 
naturally  look  for  among  the  secluded 
inhabitants  of  pastoral  v^les.  Hence 
tbi>  lies  hiA  trndei-  tlhis  iold  exterior,  th« 
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gSLj,  e:^uberaiit  fancy,  the  actite  intel- 
lect, the  quick  perception  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, the  intuitive  discernment,  and  the 
light-'hearted  hilarity,  which  flashes  out 

the  sprightly  dance^  with  peculiar  grace 
and  spirit. 

Donald  by  no  mcians  thaj&ks  any  one 
for  investing  him  with  the  attributes  of 
infantine  innocence  and  pristine  simpli- 
city. He  rather  condd^rs  himself  as  a 
man  of  address  and  observation,  dcfflmt 
in  affairs,  versant  in  business,  a&d  ridi 
in  inherited  experience.  He  loves  to  ar- 
gue and  deliberate;  and  gives  import- 
ance to  tiiemerest  trifles,  to  find  scope 
for  his  address  and  sagacity.  He  likes 
to  exercise  his  shrewdness  and  caution 
Where  there  is  little  oc<;asion  for  it,  and 
will  scwriP^.i*'  drink  his  whey  without  a 
<*  stratagem.** 

He  perfectly  comprehends,  that  we 
know  many  things  of  which  he  is  %no^ 
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yant :  but  then  he  thinks,  first,  that  in 
his  situation,  none  of  those  things  would 
make  him  better  or  happier,  though  he 
did  know  tliem ;  and,  next,  that  he  pos- 
sesses abilities  to  acquire  all  that  is  va- 
luable in  knowledge,  if  accident  had* 
thrown  him  in  the  way  of  culture. 

Character  has  been  alwiQrs  his  undi- 
▼ided  study;  and  his  progress  in  this 
difficult  science  is  incredible.  We  in 
vain  hope  to  dazzle  him  with  our  acqui- 
sitioiis ;  and  as  vainly  think  to  conceal 
£n»n  him^  the  contanpfr  with  which  learn* 
ed  Ignorance  regaid»  plain  good  sense 
and  untutored  sagacity; 

They  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that, 
with  our  exterior  hdpS)  they  could  do 
all  that  we  do.  But  they  very  well 
know,  that  were  we  set  down  in  their 
bleak  and  barren  country,  with  the  same 
means  of  support,  we  should  be  of  all' 
beings  the  most  helpless. 

They  understand  the  maxim  of- ''  NUv 
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<<  acUnirdri'*  a«  well  as  if  they  had  sto^ 
^ed  Horace.  They  have  no  rfaiidish 
wonder,  or  vulgar  admiration  of  finerj*. 
They  appifeciated  elegance,  and  eviea 
magnificence,  at  its  due  rate ;  and  adonis 
ed  their  jsongs  with  descriptions,  sudi  aa 
Homer  gives  of  robes,  and  arms,  and 
ivory  seats :  ||ut  then  it  was  quite  lendugh 
lor  a  whole  tribe^  tiidt  their  dbfef  pta^ 
sessed  these  didtinii^tiQns,  TJie  ajden*^ 
dour  of  his  costly  ar|n«,  m4  the  >tB^f^ 
or  >pat&tiqgs  with  Ti^oh  his  castle -waa 
decorate^,  refledbed.ilwtireton  thi^  wlnde 
tribe;  and  theyn^isiorje'thoHght'of  beii^ 
dissatisfied  with  the  want  >of  ^huk^si  tjUt^giSit 
than  of  complainiiig  beoause  leaoh  h^ 
not  some  "  bright,  particular  -star,"  to  iU 
luminate  his  own  dwellings 

The  good  Catholics  in  the;  dark  age$ 
had  a  treaimry  of  the  chufch,  to  whieh 
all  supernumerary  qr  «uper-»oydin»te  good 
works  were  locked  up,  thai  the  deficient 
might  receive  a  dole  out  of  thesie  redan- 


tlaiit  merits.  Sucli  was  tlfe  treasdry  rf 
wise  and  witly  sayirigs,  ahd  ife^  recwd 
dr  pMdeiii  ctr  galUiit  actiotis  fetid  ti^  in 

the  )aM^  rspd^itotlear  6f  traditioh.    H^ 
who  ciuhJ  hot  iAvent,  cinild  neraeiiber ; 
"MA  h^  who  eould  fidt  6mukte  the  d^eds.. 
oif  his  atieestdrs,  could  rieclte  them. . 

That  eveii  this  very  imperftct  mode 
of  iiiieltectuat  diltlvation  pfodticed  cofi- 
siderdble  eifi^t;  is  evident,  from  dfte  de- 
ddfed  proof  of  iiiiprovemfe^fit,  besides  o- 
thters  tess  equivocal. 

In  no  oiher  njdiifitry  did  a  refided  ii^o^ 
ny,  a  quidM  itei^Khg  of  the  ludiorousi  dnd 
a^tkeen,  yet  d^Me^e^  stife  of  satire^  pri^- 
cede  the  ktiowledg^e  of  fetters.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gross  and  palpable  iMii  the 
jeah  <tf  in  tmfeiVili^dd  people.  Wit  and 
htimoUr  »e  th^  frbits  ttf  the  garden  aM 
oithard:  In  tfte  field,  thejr  are  rfiete 
crab&.  Wit«ss  the  jmia  of'TiitnMs 
and  AntinotiSi  tftie-  wit  ttf  the  Iliad  aflfli 
Odyssejr,.  the  d^pbity  tM  tm^ttiksi^df 


wlach  cannot  be  smootbed  dowit  1^  aff 
the  melody  of  Pope's  nund^ers. 

Once  more»  I  shall  risk  ^  the  world's 
<<  dread  laugh/'  by  assertii^  <Jiat  their 
peculiar  superstition  of  the  second  s^ht> 
as  it  is  modified  among  them»  is  a  proof 
of  advancement  beycmd  the  barbarity 
yrl^dx  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  i^  illi- 
terate people.  It  is  to  be  recc^ected^ 
that  this  mode  of  anticipating  futurity^ 
is  not»  (like  all  other  f<»*es^ht,  short  of 
inspiration,)  coupled  wi^  craft  or  pro- 
:ftt.  It  is  a  shuddering  unpulse^  a  men- 
tal spasm  that  comes  unsought,  and  of- 
ten depiarte  without  leaifing  a  trace  be- 
hind^ by  which  it  may  be  connected  with 
any  future  event. 

No  one  wishes  for  Hiese  myirteriKms 
visions,  nor  can  any  one  summon  them  at 
They  are  like,  very  lifce»  <^  the 
dreams  are  made  of/*  and 


JD  the  same  mamier  vamsh  sometivies 
Kbe  icetiBtg  iUusions^  and  at  others  pic^ 
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ttre  on  the  brain  the  approaching  events 
that  are  to  produce  fear,  wonder,  or  sor- 
row. For  gay  vi^ons  seldom  chear  the 
mind  of  the  pensive  visionary. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  coarse  and 
singgish  mind  of  apathy,  that  the  imagi- 
native faculty  thus  predominates.  ^When 
*'  coming  events  cast'  their  shadows  be- 
<^  fore,''  it  is  the  smooth  and  calm  strface 
that  arrests  and  reflects  them.  It  is  not 
Hie  vmn,  th^  volatile,  tile  turbulent,  or 
artful  wha  combine  the  habits  of  deep 
meditation*  and  sensitive  and*  fantastic 
feeling,  which  nourish  this  creative  fa- 
cidty.  The  ruddy  cheek,  the  light  wan- 
dcfring  glance,  or  the  important  and  self- 
satisfied. air  of  egotism  is  not  found  com- 
bined* witii  this  disease  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  pale,  pensive,  and  abstracted 
countenance  marks  the  vktim  of  those 
iv3d  UlusiohSi  It  in  a  great  measure  re- 
sembles that  •'•  fine  frenzy  of  the  poet's- 
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V 

«'  ejre,"  which  u  poet  ha^  so  weft  des^aa^-* 

,  Bttt  the  iamf^mioa  laust  be  Mraken- 
ed,  and  the  mii^d  stoi:^  with  im^^es,  ^;a 
which  to  J^^in  deep  and  silent  ^ulstllg^ 
before  these  ishadows  can  occupy  it* 
Thw,  these  my  creations  or  deceptions 
coirtrihute  to  shew  the  process  of.  intel^ 
lect  in  that, . state  9f  iji,% /pwgrefs  whsB, 
imagmation  beeoni^  i^  i^Mf  ds.  pc^quUarljr 
sensitive^  ihe  predominant  faculty^  ajon 
otber  mark  of  progressive  impro^enient 
is  that  emy  playfiilness  of  dc^meanoiiiv 
that  tone  of  softened  x^Hlery,  with  whach^ 
in  old  poems  ^nd  tate^  the  superior  cl^ss 
both  of  rank  and  mind  are  made  to  exv 
p^ess  themselves.  The  tone^^easy  frank- 
ness approaching  to  gaiety,  with .  whicb 
the  Knight  of  Snowdawn  and.  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  address  eadi  other^  is  as  per-^ 
fectly  in  characti^,  as  if  theyA|iad  h^a^ 
drawn  by  a  Highland  bard;  TfksAt  cbar«^ 
*'*^eristic  of  improved  intelligence^  which 


ed  Axm&t^i^tiou  b^giD  to  be:«,iii4ersto<}4, 
wasiaet  waatii^;  tq  .pem)fifiv^<^^ii9Qp 

.|i!d4f^^9)r^iHM!^?  0^^  was  ^fcie 

prayail64;^iiaikkr  jkOr^hM^of  tba JElopi^f^. 

was  particularly  bound, tQ'.jp^gtiect  ir<^ 
ii^ry.  ,  A^or^ing  a3  the,  per^o^  was  re- 
laotackab^e .  ^r  jtx^i^^vo^nc^,  energj .  of 
cbara(|tj^  talje^t^  qriofluep^e  w  ^  ow:xi 
sphe^^^  ^  ja^Uxejteats  were  inoiie  or  fewec. 
He  ,carjpied;t||fam' .  perpetually  in  bi^ 
tbougbts^  w<l  courted  with^eat  assid^ 
ity  the^lavoiu:  of  ai^  on^wbqk  Q9lDA^;«<i|p 
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^tibmni^ikiitnenicet6  any  ^ids  Knne na^ 
ihris,  literalfy  tte  duUbrea  of  liis  belt ;  & 
ganLtiwelf  so  called,  Impposcf&om  cMg* 
ing  loiud  iinii  liitehis  b^  in  tune  of 
ger.  l%oidd  8  neighlKraring  genikmm 
witUioldHa  favour  espected,  or  offer  Ikb 
flnallest  iiipry  to  oneof  tlieBi»  tMeafl&ont 
was  not  eraty  fn^en*  and  reyenge  in 
Ate-lime  tAeir in  some  dw^'^^*^''^ 
wills  of  the  trffeDdfer/--^*    Thfe/tnse 

^^^tedmi^^*^*^  thfeir  concerns.  There 

-i^Ptfjia^crride '80  Wurd,  or  so  dangerous, 

^^t  0rwaan  m^ht  not  dooand  from  his 

0aie  na  chris,  and  thieir^seal  and  lfidi£^ 

irere  unequalled. 

Much  of  the  singular  address  and  J 
acuteness;  for  which  the  Highland  gentle- 
men of  llrie  old  regime  ware  remarkable^^ 
was  exerted  in  a  perpetual  idnd  of  chess 
game»  carried  on  with  their  next  ne^^ 
hours  about  the  interests,  allmnces^  and  i 

tions  of  tileir  respective  Hnne 


.*jU^\>  Jl'f 


\ 
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ntf  chris.  This  seldom  broke  oat  im 
to  open  hoaiittt]r»  the  consequ^ices  of 
which  were  too  w€fl  antidpated.  But 
there  was  astoni^faon^  covert  dexteritj^ 
and  finesse  made  use  oCia  this  seemings* 
ly  amicable  contest. 

Two  gentlemen  in  Strathspey^  of  the 
lasty  century^  had  greats  though  secret 
firalship  for  influence^  and  at  times  at- 
tacked each,  other^s  Unne  na  chris,  yet 
were  always  politically  well  bred^^and 
eiril  to  each  other^  One  of  these  gentle- 
men understood  foisiness  as  it  was  man- 
s^ped  in  ti^  countfy  extemcly  well; 
he  had  always  the  very  best  advice  to 
give  to  the  peasantiy,  aiKl  beii^  a  pious 
man  and  an  elder,  would  pray  by  them 
when  they  were  sick,  yet  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  being  treated  with  cere^ 
moniotts  respect. 

The  ritual  of  HighlaQd  good-breeding 
d^Qnands,  that  an  inferior  should  never 
be  covered  ui  the  piesence  of  Ins  supe- 


r  '^-■A.»' 
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lidr/ unless' b^  tl»t.tfiiperiGr^d  denr^} 
then  the  omrtesy  of  highland  affability 
l^criterallj  wards  tbfe  prerc^stiTv.     Vhe 
lital  t^:|h^  dbfinreajnchtioiied  geiitlemftib« 
was  ^enerouis^  ftonk,  aid  manlj,  Mver 
solicited  popularity,  *  but  by  his  wit  and" 
Titaitky,  and.  libAfhl  kimfaie^  in  thie  hdur  / 
lof  iieed^  mad^  Umsdf  bdbved,  white  fa& 
^rit  arid  taldnts  mods  hitn  formiJabie  ^ 
to  transgressors  of  all  kinds, 

:  A  ponf  maff  onde  niade  some  request^ 
with  much  hiftinilit^,  continuing  imcover^  > 
^  «*  I>^rs  in  the  fellow^  put  on  jrmr: 
*«  bonnet,  I  aln  not  ©lendow*r/*  for  so 
We  shaU  cdll  ftis  fwtA.  It  wi»  oteerVed, . 
that  after  tbi^  ffrily^  tl»e  adheteiite  of  tfa» 
other  sensibly  detreased^ 

I  grieve  to  toy,  that  on  sc»ne  odc^siinns 
tibiese  genttemen,  though  men  i^  ^rotnty 
themselves,  had  not  all  the  requisite  de 
licaef  about  the  nkorals  of  titeir  sWom 
adherents. 

.  if  they  were  but  filthfibl  i4  tlmm^via. 
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tliey  felt  very  qualmish  about  giving 
them  up  to  the -power  of  the  law  for  pet- 
ty offences.  This  same  Glendower  in 
OBfe  «ingte  instance/ ^aflfe6lted  great  igtito^ 
tfitne^  ^9  %o  the  dimmdtet  ctf  ^otie  tf  %fe 
4aahexi6to;ts,  ^hixih  was  a  fittte  ^tispectfed 
i»itBeiieigtibdui*dod;  -HBs  1*6ther,  wiib 
Wfes  a*aa'df^ii^s¥Hi^^t  awd  candid 
?5)i«l,  ^«oM 'Hiih;  fli^  It  iras  ^  shathe  to 

«» <}iwet  l!a«rk^^  ^md  h6', '  tlie  poAr  tnafi 
«  is  as  honest  *s  'f»arse!fi'*"i.«  iSFo  trtrff, 

*f'%dft6r!^inear^'boiiee*)*' '"''^^' '  '  •• 
■    A^  ftif  ni8*fe'  ^efflt^g  ibstil^ds'  oT  tHe 

hB&'Ov^t  His  aflhemits  occtired  iii  iHe  be- 
ginniiig  of  tS«rt  centtir^,  ia  littJe  ferthei- 
up  tM  countrV.  Tfti  'that  i^fri(Jt  the 
gentlemen  ^^dfl  fti-^dme  aw6  m  ^efr 
Maker,  and  Irad  smhie  Vesprect  knd  more 
attachment  for  tlrtff  ^efe;  Wt  besides, 

■  '   1>    4^1  -^ii'i  5>4-^  o:  '. 
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«' Created  tliiiig 
M  Kon^t  ynktti  they,  nor  Ibnrcd,** 

and  hmnan  Jaws^  least  of  alL  Tkey 
thoui^i  they  had  lived  very  coiiif<HrtabIy 
under  their  6Ld  patriarchal  role,  and 
wished  for  no  other.  Light,  however,  be- 
gan to  be  let  in  on  these  rc^ons,  and 
the  lord  of  the  soil  who  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance^  sent  a  highland  gentleman  pretty 
much  of  their  own  dass,  to  superint^id» 
adminxrtei;  justice,  and  uplift  rentsr  of 
lands  which  had  been  previously  held  by 
a  kind  of  mililary  tenure.  This  was  not 
to  be  endnred*  Their  equal  to  cpme 
and  erect  himself  into  a  lord  paramountt 
to  tyrannize  over  them,  was  a  thing  not 
be  suffered  with  impunity:  Many  wise 
heads  were  laid  together  ta  revenge 
what  they  could  not  prevent. 

A  man  of  determined  resoluti<m  whQ 
was  the  Cassius  of  the  conspiracy,  sent 
his  lume  na  chris  to  tube  the  ^  c£  the 
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intnifer,- which  he  thought  he  might  da 
with  a  safe  conscience,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  Hamlet  excused  himself  for 
the  death  of  Folonius^  and  was  equally 

Incliucd  to  90J9 

"  Thou  wretched,  rash,  ixitnidlug  fool,  &reweU  !•* 

The  liiMe  made  no  scruple  of  untor* 
taldiig  the  business;  and  tiiough  the 
chief  never  felt  any  remc^rse  at  the  medi- 
tated deed,  he  did  not  chuse  to  shock 
his  family  with  the^iit«a^i^*r«*it.idoWtt  ^ 
witii  two  (HT  three  fri^ids  in  a  Iktle  tigh 
orda,  or  drinking  hoase  by  the  road,  hav- 
ing ^ven  strict  charges  to  the  most  deter- 
mined of  his  followers,  to  bring  him  thc^ 
head  of  the  common  enemy. 

Towards  morning,  the  band  returned : 
The  leader  entering  first,  hia  patron  criedj^ 
''  Where  is  the  head?'*  "  The  head  is  on 
'<  the  neck,  and  will  yet  speak  loudly/' 
said  the  disappointed  kerne. 

They  had  surrounded  the  house  and. 


»et  fere  t»  it ;  this  aAiiBi*nt,.as  tsa^iM 

itts  lc>ra,  ad  they  were  to  their  master^ 

tkougli  ui^efl  by  Ws  servants  io  make 

the  h^t  of  hia  way,  would  not  lea:ve 
the   flaming  house,   without  returning 

for  papers  relative  to  his  lord's  business.. 

Having  on  a  plaid  night-gown  which 

he  luia  '^FdW6  alxftft  Wxt  &  liaiA«,  he 

pdt  1te%  fapei%  for  )^titity  Vitl^  m^. 

uliilter  his  I^t  ^ta :  Th^e  tih^  ][»fl\*ed  4^ 

^l^ld  to  hi»h  Insisting 'bcfth  buHks  fthA 

daggers,  woiinds  Which  w^re  tdmM  lit  hfe, 

fceart.    *te^  ftmghl  his  W^y  f««h  46«s^.. 

miilied  bfaiT^y,   fend  €Sdaped    seVri^cfJ^ 

if««Wrtided.  H^o(f<^ouftfekft  IfftbWihfiy,, 

«ftd  f  n^verMa^  th&t  there  "^as  ^ny  in-> 

quisition  made  for  the  perpetratoriS  of 

this  outrage.   Indeed  %  wduM  not  in  the 

l*iast  fcSive  availed.    Crimes  of  ^^  mag*-. 

iiStude  Werfe  very  iWe ;  and  when  they 

were  committed,  it  was  generally,  as  in 

this  instance,  in  consequence   of  some  ^ 

inisapplied  or  ihijunderstpod principle.. 
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Tberejfpi?e,  it  was  in  vaiatQ  seek  a  iwcppJT^ 
for  a  highlander  coulcl  not,  on  pain  of  in^. 
f amy  to  hiinself,  s^^eil  his  4es<^ndaiit8|^ 
betray  another. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  spirit^bjceak- 
ing  1 745,  that  apy  one  ventured  into  thc^ 
country  to  replace  this  victim  of  popular 
fury. 

The  dread  of  infamy>  which  in  this  in* 
stance  stood  iii  the  way  of  the  execution^ 
of  the  laws,,  was  in  other  cases,  a  great 
support  to  them..  This  horror  of.  djis* 
grace,  and  the  love  of  honourable  dis^. 
tinction,  which  wa§  equally  strongs  forteK 
ed  indeed  a  kind  of  substitute  for,  the 
laws,  and  w:ere  fully  more  elffectu^J  ia 
preventing  all  crimes,  und^rstppd  to  be 
such. 

The  above  is  an  instance  how  little 
guilt  they  saw  in.  defending  what '  they, 
considered  a^  their  an^i^nt,  rights  and 
privileges. 

T^m^g  sprecitihs  of  cattle  fxfifi^  tb^if 


hereditary  enemies,  the  inhabitants  of 
thfe  low  countries,  or  from  adverse 
tribes,  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  their 
conscience.  Yet,  when  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary for  the  political  regulations  of  a 
country  they  regarded  as  conquered,  to 
make  examples  of  cattie  stealers,  the  ig- 
nominy of  their  punishment,  soon  afEx- 
ed  the  stain  of  infamy  to  the  crime,  yet 
even  under  these  circumstances,  a  high- 
lander  whose  cattle  had  been  plundered, 
and  who  risked  his  life  to  recover  them, 
would  rather  die  than  inform  against  the 
thieves,  even  when  truly  such.  I  make 
this  distinction  with  regard  to  professed 
thieves  who,  in  a  bold  and  desperate 
manner  came  down  in  small  Qumbers 
from  the  heights  of  Lochaber,  and  the 
wilds  of  Glenroy  to  plunder  their  own 
friends  and  countrymen. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  "Grampians, 
the  mountains  mid-way  between  the  east 
and  west  sea,  rise  to  th^ir  greatest  height. 
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There  Che  rivers,  which  run  in  different 
directions,  have  their  sources ;  and  there 
the  climate  is  so  wet  and  stormy,  the 
mountains  so  lofty  and  abrupt,  and  the 
-glens  so  narrow,  gloomy,  and  cut  through 
with  ravines  and  swelling  waters,  that 
one  would  wonder  human  beings  able  to 
remove  should  think  of  residing. 

There  wa$  a  set  of  thieves  by  profes- 
sion, however,  to  whom  these  dreary  and 
inaceesiAble  fastnesses  Were  a  favourite 
residence.  These  *'  minions  of  the  moon"*^ 
were  very  little  ashamed  of  their  calling, 
and  as  little  afraid  of  the  laws.  The 
shealings  where  the  cattle  of  the  tieigh- 
bourmg  districts  were  graized  in  sum- 
mer, were,  in  the  vicinity  of  Glenroy 
and  Gtenspean,  their  chosen  refuge.  The 
smallest  mark  of  hostility  to  one  of  the 
ocmfederacy,  would  be  punished  by  mer- 
ciless plunder  of  these  defenceless  herds. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  kind  of  tacit 
convention  between  this  horde  oi  «sta- 


immfidkte  neigkb^mt&t.  ^  Tfaereftire.ttiejr. 
hiX)iigiij&.  ih^vt  fhui^Tr  freim^  a:  greater 

III  i)^9i:lbe  filflilcHE^  till  witiiki  :thf9se 

iwt.  tbiij^t  y^r^.  to.  aaa  <j^'$  ii^^e  n* 

chrisy  aAd  p^^tte  tbotN^  thi^^3  tjvmgfr 

0Be?8  pj-oj^Sty^.  N^  s^^i^  with  re- 

ly  for;  pui^Pting^^:Si«pi*^  ^ep»i|i0|»eii  ttot: 
hi?  sbpulfl  jpr^jifi  t^Qip  to  <||t^>fi^(»Q9§t 
e^i  ^i^tt^ck  tbf^m  in;tJbjBir?6tr^^ihQldit 

Thi^  W)M  d^fte,  OB :<N«p.O€q»8ft^ 

iifift^qBipit^hi^feJ$jl4  gepM;lflPBdll>  ttenriflt 
th^>:{M-ira€i;Qf  lijfei  ;^Ii$4 ;t^;tb^^^I!jit§r:of 
thw!e»,|m§cdote§}i  .  H^iai^  hji^  lkm§  nflb 
cAt^?^  i^a^f:for  their  aiTOfl  tQ:  piiirs^,$6in^ 

qS  tfes  ^wrfiyttWuye% 
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ft  few  rf  their  cattle.  They  traced 
theiB^  aate^red  their  gloomy  gtea,  a94 
ifaw  the  thieves  drive  the  cattle  ioto 
some  cow-house>  where  they  hoped  to 
coticeal  or  defend  them*  They  enlered 
|his  building  with  Uiem^  attacked  them> 
and  met  with  a  furious  resistance. 

The  gentleman  and  hisfoUowers  fought 
with  equ^l  rage  in  thjbs  darksome  den ; 
and  he  was  so  hurried  away  by  the  heat 
and  eagerness  of  the  conflict^  that  it  was 
not  till  he  came  out  that  he  missed  his 
I^  hand»  which  had  been  cut  off  with 
oAe  stroke  of  a  dirk.  Yet  I  make  no 
doubt  that  this  brave  injured  man  would 
mudi  rather  have  lost  his  other  hand^ 
ihan  to  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
these  culprits  to  an  ignominious  death. 

Something  was  necessary  to  be  done 

to  avoid  conjtumely)  that  might  attach 

to  one's  family> 

«  A  gentleman  of  no  small  note  in  Strath«* 

^spey>  had  a  very  remarkable  animal  8to» 
Vol.  II.  c 
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len  from  him.  It  was  a  white  ox ;  a  ce^ 
lour  rare  in  these  northern  countries. 

Mungo  was  not  accounted  a  man  of 
desperate  courage ;  but  the  wliite  ox  be-^ 
ing  a  great  favourite,  there  was  in  this 
case  no  common  stimulus.  Mungo,  as 
may  be  supposed,  had  no  numerous  linne 
7ui  chris.  He  took,  however,  his  servant 
with  him,  and  went  to  the  shealing  of 
Drymen,  at  the  foot  of  Corryarich,  where 
he  was  credibly  informed  his  white  fa- 
vourite might  be  found.  He  saw  this 
conspicuous  animal  quietly  grazing,  un- 
guarded and  alone ;  but  having  thought 
better  of  the  matter,  or  supposing  the 
creature  looked  very  happy  where  he 
was,  he  quietly  returned  without  him. 
Being  as  deficient  in  true  highland  cau- 
tion as  in  courage,  he  very  innocently 
told  when  he  came  home»  that  be  had 
seen  his  ox,  and  left  it  there. 

The  disgrace  attending  this  failure 
was  beyond  the  power  of  a  lowland  heart 
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to  conceive.  He  was,  all  his  life  after, 
called  Mungo  of  the  White  Ox  ;  and  to 
this  day,  it  is  accounted  very  ill  bred  to 
mention  an  ox  of  that  colour  before  any 
of  his  descendants. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Lochaber  horde 
to  say,  that  whoever  went  unarmed  a- 
mong  them  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness ;  and  that  they  dealt  their  beef  to 
all  travellers  with  ihe  most  courteous 
hospitality. 

I  remember  hearing  of  a  circumstance 
jsrhich  occurred  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  one  of  those  districts,  with 
whose  histcsy  I  am  most  familiar,  which 
bears  strongly  upon  two  points  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish:  First, 
That  the  chiefs  were  not  those  despotic 
tyrants  they  are  represented;  and^  se-- 
eandf  That  fear  of  shame  was  the  chief 
l^riaciple  by  which  they  were  governed^ 
and  disgrace,  consequently,  the  chief  en« 

gine  of  punishment 

c2 
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1  must  not  ^aj  vJiat  clan  it  is ;  who, 
having  been  for  ages  governed  by  a  se- 
ries of  chiefs  singularly  estimable^  and 
highly  beloved,  in  one  instance  provoked 
their  leader  to  the  jextreme  of  indigna^ 
tion* 

I  should  observe^  that  the  transgres* 
sion  was  partialj  the  culprits  being  the 
inhabitants  of  one  single  parish.  Thesd, 
in  a  hasty  skirmish  with  a  neighbouring 
clan,  thought  discretion  the  best  part  of 
valour,  and  sought  safety  in  retreat.  A 
oruel  chief  would  have  infhctod  the  worst 
x)f  punishments-x^banishment  from  the 
bounds  of  his  clan^  which,  indeed,  fell 
little  short  of  the  curse  of  Ejehama^  for- 
<:ing  the  fugitives  to  wander  about,  vain* 
ly  seeking  rest,  and  wishing  in  vain- for 
4eatb,  as  a  refuge  from  calamity. 

This  good  laird,  however,  set  boundsr 
to  his  wrath,  yet  made  their  puniiAineati 
severe  and  exemplary.  He  appeared 
himself,  with  all  the  pepulatioii  of  tiicr 
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i^vM  9^Bemt  parishes,  at  the  parisK- 
church  of  the  offenders,  where  they  were 
all  by  order  convened.  After  divine  ser* 
vice,  they  were  all  marched  three  tim^s 
round  the  chujch,  in  presence  of  their 
offended  leader  and  his  assembled  clatK^ 

£aeh  individual,  oa  coming  out  of  the 
churchf door»  was  obliged  to  draw  out 
fiiis  toi^ue  with  his  fingers^  and  then  cry; 
aud^Uy,  "  Sheit  un  blaether  heich,"— - 
"  This  is  the  poltroon  who  fledt"  and  to 
repeat  it  at  every  corner  of  ti^e  church. 
After  this  procession  of  ignominy,  no 
other  punishment  ^s  inflicted,  except 
that  of  being  left  to  guard  the  district, 
when  the  rest  were  called  out  to  battle.. 
It  is  credibly  asserted,  that  no  enemy 
has  ever  seen  the  back  of  one  of  that 
name  since. .  And  it  is  certain^  that  to 
tills  day,  it  is  not.safe  for  any  person  of 
another  name  to  mention  this  circum- 
stance in  tjji^  presence  of  one  of  the  af- 
fi'onted  clan. 


\ 
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Having  now  endeavoured  taiHustrate^ 
by  these  detail^  the  position  which  I  had 
laid  down,  that  poetiy,  social  intimacy, 
and  social  pursuits,  with  "  generous 
*'  shame,"'  or  the  honourable  sensibility 
%)  reproach  and  disgrace,  had  a  great 
share  in  softening  the  manners,  and  pre- 
serving the  morals  of  the  primitive  and 
continuous  race  who  form  the  sulject  of 
these  discussions, — I  shall  now  return 
once  more  to  the  primary  object  of  these 
essays,  which  was,  the  history  of  high* 
land  superstitions,  traced  as  far  as  pos- 
sible up  to  its  first  causes ;  and,  as  far  as 
is  compatible  with  its  obscurity,  through 
its  past  and  remaining  effects. 

Whpn  I  venture  to  insinuate,  that  su- 
perstition such  as  theirs,  in  the  twilight 
of  knowledge,  and  in  the  almost  total 
absence  of  co-ercive  power  and  legal  re- 
striction, was  a  benefit  rather  than  a  dis- 
advantage, I  have  no  dou|||t  of  exciting 
ii£tonishment    and   displeasure :    Many, 
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and  those  very  well-intentioned,  will  be 
ready  to  adopt  the  words  of  my  motta-p- 

<*  And  do  they  only  stand  by  ignorance  ? 

«*  li  that  their  happy  st&te  ? 

**^  The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  love  ?'* '  ~ 

MlLTON«  . 

This  plausible  objection,  and  reflection 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  Author  of 
our  existence  deals  with  his  creatures,  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the -enemy  of  man- 
kind ;  and  what  he  says  of  t>ur  first  pa- 
rents applies  as  closely  to  those  to  whom 
light  is  but  partially  revealed,  and  who 
ca»-  only  give*  proof  of  4;h€lir  obedience 
and  their  faith  by  walking  humbly  in 
tiie  path  allotted  to  tibem,  under  a  per- 
petual consciousness  of  the  felt  presence 
of  the  Divinity. 

Hej  from  whom  thei  wide  effulgence 
of  light,  enjoyed  by  all  among  us  who 
do  not  wilfully  exclude  it,  is  in  a  great 
measure  withheld,  has  little  compara- 
tively to  account  for.     If  his  mind- is  pi- 
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^fasfy  tuned*^if  the  leading  outlines  of 
tiie  doctrines  revealed  in  the  word  of 
life  have  been  distinctly  traced  upon  it> 
—devout,  though  unregulated  feeling, 
will  prompt  him,  <^  in  the  visions  of  the 
**  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
^^  men,"  to  attribute  tiie  glimpses  of  fe- 
licity, or  vistons  of  terror  that  visit  his 
islun^^ers,  to  some  operation  of  the  all« 
jeontrouling  Fower  whieh  he  awfully  ac* 
knowledges  in  every  good  that  is  be- 
stowed, and  in  ev^y  evil  that  is  permit- 
tedr^who^  breath  -  he  feels  jjNPopitious  in 
th^  genial  gale,  Bnd  whose  voice  he  hears 
terrific  in  the  passing  thunder. 

In  this  progressive  state)  when  know- 
ledge begins  to  dawn  upon  tiie^wakemng 
mind,  the  cherished  illusions  th^t  threw 
a  glow-worm,  light  across  the  gloom  of 
ignorance  are  not  soon  or  willingly  re- 
linquished :  When  the  elouds  begin  to 
opens  «od  the  prospect .  of  that  futurity 
for  which  the  soul  feels  an  instinctive 
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tong^g,  to  dear  mp,  'BtUI  -  the  Ibeart-  til 

rateft  ^9  the  wonted  t^ies,  €tili  -hean 

tb^  i^ystic  sounds^  and  sees  the  mkty 

ferms,  that  first  itii^red  the  holy  h(MTor 

that  s^Hidders  on  the  confines  ^  the 

w0Ad  onseeii. 

All  the  native  €6iBibilities  of  the  heart 

Jdaenijjr  alive»  without^  Ibrming  hand  to 

givedi^Km  the  proper  direetinn^  answer 

W^the  und^Bed  fapea&iiigs  that  thus  call 

foi^its  impulses,  as  the  aeolkn  harp  does 

to  the  {Kissing  breeze.    From  such  slight 

find^Ta^y^ngrtoHchesi  no  regular  harmo^ 

njr  can  result;  yet  who  but  feels  tbeir 

.tlu*i^^dng|U3y^ence  ? 

;<^  To'  tfae.purei  aH  things  are  pure.'" 

/[j^o  weHyintentioned  ^norance^  the  hum^ 

ble  trust,  .that  voices  are  peitnitted  to 

.warn»  and  visions  to  diear  them  in  the 

hour  <^  e^roaehing  calamity :»  eail  scarce 

be  supposed  ^ore  than  a  pardonable  pre- 

sumption^  if  Wd  reason  from  'analogy. ' 

«    «  Kow,  .the  times  of  this  Jgneranice^ 

cS  . 
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<'Cod  winked  at."  He,  whose  tender 
mercies  are  abore  all  his  other  woik^ 
may  be  presumed  to  cast  an  eye  of  com« 
passion  on  creatures  disposed  to  feel  af- 
ter  him,  if  haply  they  may  find  him; 
though,  like  the  prophet  Elijah,  they 
should  listen  for  him  in  the  mighty 
wind,  and  look  for  him  in  the  earth- 
quake, and  in  the  fire,  before  the  ^  small 
^^  still  voice"  is  heard,  which  speaks  peace 
to  their  hearts. 

Instead  of  regarding  with  illiberal  and 
unchristian  disdain  those  who  were  evei: 
vigilant,  with  prayer  and  ejaculation,  af- 
ter their  own  manner,  to  repel  evil  spi- 
rits, and  constantly  trembled  least  by 
presumption  they  should  ofiend  Omnipo- 
tence, it  becomes  us  to  tlmk  who  it  was 
who  said,  in  the  infancy  of  the  revela- 
tion of  his  will,  **  He  that  is  not  against 
«  us,  is  for  us/'  \ 

The  icords  of  love  by  which  unenlight- 
ened souls  are  drawn  towards  the  Father 
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of -their  spirits  are  tons  '*  Invisible,  or 
**  ly  seen  f  but  of  their  existence  and  ope^ 
ration  there  is  no  room  to  doubt*  Much 
is  -panted  to  us  that  was  withheld  from 
those  who  were  but  in  the  noviciate  of 
instruction :  And  how  can  we  be  cer- 
tain that  the  Fatherly  compassion  that 
watches  over  all,  did  not  indulge  them 
with  some  privileges  withheld  from  us  ? 
Wheh  the  day-star  arose  with  healing 
in  his  wings,  the  lights  of  prophecy  were 
all  extinguished  among  the  chosen  peo^ 
fle%  and  even  among  worsb^ped  idols,   .. 

**  The  oracles  were'duinb}     ^ 
'*  3^0  voice  or  hideous  hum 
**  Ran  through  the  -arched*  roof»  wltlit  words  deceiving.**  -' 

We  have>  no  encouragement  to .  at- 
tempt to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  writ* 
ten :  nor  have  we  any  warrant  to  6e|; 
limits  to  that  wonder-working  power 
which  confounds  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
by  using  the  most  unlikely  means  to 
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bri^g^baut  the  ends  he  has  appointed^ 
and  fulfil  his  gracious  purposes. 

But  without  uudervaluiog  any  of  the 
hiigh  pririieges  we  eiyoy,  or  the  num- 
berless discoveries  by  whiqh  life  has  been 
eiuichtd  aad  adorned ;  our  comforts  mul* 
tjiplied ;  our  taste  at  once  refined  and 
gpratified»  a^d  our  views  extended;  we 
may  revere  the  equal  dealing  of  that 
bounteous  hand,  that  allots  to  every 
state  peculiar  privileges  and  eiyoyments 
adapted  to  it. 

We  are  not  entitled  by  aU  our  varied 
acquisitions  to  despise  that  state  in  which 
the  finest  emotions^  of  the  heart,  and  the. 
most  vigorous  and  vivid  paintings  of  the 
fancy  were  felt  i^nd  understood,  and 
'Whett  generous  sentiments,  and  regu- 
lated affections  so  improved  tiie  moral 
Mnse,  that  shame  was  punishment,  and 
praise  reward.  Their  gratifications,  like 
ih^ir  knowledge,  lay  within  narrower 
jbottnds;  but  firom  their  seldom  occur- 
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re^ce  bad  a  mwe  poignant  relisk.  Th^^ir 
4ai^ei^,  their  stratagems^  pcecautians^ 
«ik1  es(jgeiioie8»^  wJatte,  tb/%y  exercisfd 
ijEivention,  and  «l)aipe<Md  »gaGi$]c»  pint^ 
vented  the  moBOtopy  of.  Ufe):  "iv^H^h  is 
the  disease  of  ^high  >  ^j^lkatioun,  that 
disease  for  which,  so  many  vaiii  iSMatf^ 
tic  renedies  are-  souglft,  ^hikstchnnge  of 
place,  the  graad  iiemcfdiy^  'proves  .«ilt;en 
only  change  of < pain. '  ^     n    ;.  w 

The  vei?y  terror  of  yk^omiy  ftNjriM, 
«id  uaeaftbly  mcee^  hod  to  thwA^^Bono^ 
thing  soothing  and  dievating.  It  *  spoh^ 
to  them  audibly  ^  ^n,>her0aft0rA  aa^ 
while  it  kept  alive  their  sonrow.  for  th^ 
departed)  'kept  also  awake  tibose  ^ttaclh 
maotts,  which  meUomte  and  dignify  the 
eharacter  e^paUe  of  foitmng  them. 

Theirdevotionalfeielings  wene  so  habi-. 
tiially  blended  with  these  airyin^igin^- 
tions,  and  in  some  instances  pron|[)ted 
by  them,  that  on  aU  oeccasions  faith*  ^ip* 
pettred  tn  thmn  the  ^^%  ondior  of.  the 
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smil;  because  it'^was  only  in  tiieilr  opf- 
nioiif  the  most  unlimited  ccmfid^ice  in 
the  Divine  proteetioii,  OhfA  could  ^  evade 
Ale  ponrer  (^permitted  agents  of  evil,  oti 
8iq>port  thdr  souls  under  the  secret4ior^ 
rors  whidi  the  dread  of  tiieir  visitations 
froduced.^^ 

'*  Tb^  tlfe  u{nr^ht»  light  ishaU  arise  in 
'*iiMAAta»f  aindtb  thc^^incere  and  welK 
intentioned,  1%ht  b  iriiewn  m  a  manner 
of '#hich%e  can  have  no  comjHrehension ; 
iii^  various  instances  i^^  which^  we  can 
mdj  judge  hf  the  effects.  It  is^  a  sootb- 
11^  reflecti<Hi,  considering  hoW  very  few 
enjoy  all  the  invaluaUe  advantages  of 
high  mental  driture,  and  deep  «nd  clear 
views  on  wb^scts  the  most  important  to 
a  human  heing^  that  others  less  favoured, 
«re  not  formiMk  erf* -mercy,  nor  entirely 
wretched. 

It  must  be  veiypleaflang' to  a  benevo- 
lent, «id  very  satisfactory  to  a  pious 
snind^  to  find^  4hat  the  onward  path  that 
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kadft  to  mental  improvement  and  high 
civilization,  is  not*  entire!/  dark  and 
cheerless. 

We  regard' with  pleasure  thib  sports 
of  infancy,  because  thfey -belong  to  that 
interesting  age.  We  know- that  th* 
house  built  of  tw^  and 'sticks  at  thi 
side  of  the  brook,  wiHnot  afford  warmth 
or  shielter ;  and  we  -should  despise  the 
grown  person  who  should  so  "enq^iloy 
idmself.'  Yet'the  verjr  operation  which 
in  an  adult,  would  seem  a  proof  of  hope« 
less  imbecility,  we  Should  consider  as  an 
mdicatibn  of  ihgemous  activity  in  a  child. 

As  I  observed  before,  all  nations  have 
their  childhood;  and  till  ^y  arrive  at 
the  stage  of  adolescence,  that  Mended 
effort  of  the  affections  and  the  imagtna* 
tion,  which  pursues  the  shadfas  of  the  de- 
parted r  or  like  a  prisonedlnrd,  beats  with 
restless  impatience  the  boundaries  that 
coi^ne  it^  imd  struggles  with  instinctive 
ardour  for  liberty  to  range  tiie  wilds  of 
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fffMejf^  ihefyMwe  apLji  iaymf^ti  yrhi^ir 
surrenders  up  the  powerful  and  ardent , 
mind^  to^so  iiiiaxx7  wmk.  iUusions  in  the^ 
sta^  ]wder.<w^s^^lerftt^--4f  no  more  the 
iBVlgoot^pf  coiifeQ^uous^  ridicule,  than 
tbf  se  in^tat}ve(sport3i  oCour  children^  from 
w^k  T^  '4rai»r  a  f^leasfjii^  presage,  of: 

«traipig^h,ar  in^^9ce4;o,4^^     j^.we 
Aovi^  be  s^rry,  to  3^  tl^efa  in*  a  rtoipid ' 
and  imctive  stfii/^. ,  We  ibink  ^e  bene-  -^ 
fit  th^y  4^1ve<  frAm  upiantal  >  and .  a>i|i^ 
9^1  ;meprca«pt»  t^  f^Il  ;^<Na^pra$taj^  t&^ 
some  :qf  thosei  efroj^in  ropii^pn,  r^nd.  §0me  ^ 
(if  those  ']wqlwif(3fii  in  action  .  whioSi 
oyqr  be  gasify  .repaired^  and^psoduce  no 
Jastiqg  effMit9;-tboii^*^gacei;itaI  affection 
Tmd/sm^^it  mi^mmfY^  -us  w  i^s^ses  of 
otntinate  rcwtyvu^iice  in  eq^^r  ^P  deter- 
mmed  .'disobedf^ice  40  ar-knofvim  cpmr 
«^aod»  to  iaflM;  ^oan-^ctaon  whwe  U  may 
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In  tbe  progressire  8l^^  ta  whifih.'I 
allude^  imagination  beeomeii^  in  ma^y  iifr- 
stances  the  predominant  foculty.  Thi:}^ 
while  it  must  needs  be  productive  of 
many  delu^ons^  b  a  spring  of  energy, 
perhaps  required  in  a  state,  whef^ipro- 
found  rej^ection,  and  deep  disquisition 
could  be  of  little  use.  The  tree  tnudt 
blossom  before  it  can  produce  fruit ;  and. 
-an  abundance  of  bkmsmn  ift  a  hflppy 
prognostic  1^  its  fertility^  ,'    t 

The  spotts  of  im&gijmtfam  id  tjhis«tag& 
of  progrossioo,  jose  the  re^i^eaitiotts  of  the 
inteliect»  ^tbat  escercise  .itspove^rs.aiid 
indicate  its  i^^uroacfa'towaiids  matiadtjR^ 

(his  of  the  juort  plewkig  spe6aiai»iotei 

-in  which •tbeNunhardened  w^  uv^eiptM- 
tkated  mind  mn  indulge,  is  thait^of  tna- 
dttg  the  bMntiM  and  wite  di^poftttiim 
«f  lyings,  by  whidi,4n^trary  isthle^M/bttB 
intefligMce  h  m^dMA,  and  MatA  orAn: 
in  41^  in0»stire^  |fires«r?0d,  tlMf^  Is  a' de- 
gree of  haj^ness,  at  least  bti||oywiHt» 
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coBunensurate  to  the  poitioa  of  know- 
ledge  acquired,  or  of  mild  affections  cul- 
tivated. This  b  as  equal  to  the  filling. 
up  of  their  capacities  for  enjoyment,  as 
all  that  science  and  refinement  can  af- 
fcNrd  for  ours.  I  ^peak  of  them  in  their 
relative  state,  compared  with  other  sen- 
tient beings^ ;  further,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted  to  explore. 

We  have  many  sources  not  of  know^* 
le^peonly,  but4)f  refined  enjojnuent  open 
iBO  us,  that  are  withheld  not  only  from 
many  other  nations,  but  from  by  far  the 
greatest  nusdier  of  individuals-  among 
ourselves.  Doubtless,  many  of  these  in- 
dlividuals,  and  even  somecf  ^these  nations 
kenefit  in  some  measmre  by  our.^  discove- 
iies  and  attainments ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  now,  when  we  have  been 
eMdUed.ta  create  and  supply  so  mai^ 
Mw  wantfl,  we  should  be  very  miserable, 
akmld  these  tastes  and  appetites  con* 
^  ani  the  means  of  their  gratifici^ 
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tk>n  be  withheld;  yet,  the  prevaMi&g 
habit  of  considering  all  who  are  not  ar- 
rived  at  a  high  state  of  culture,  as  wretch- 
ed outcasts  from  the  Divine  favour,  with 
out  intelligence  or  ibe  capacity  for  en- 
jo]rment,  will  not,  upon  examination,  be 
found  very  wise,  or  very  pious. 

He  who  manages  a  war-horse  with 
grace  and  agility,  is  not  often  found  to 
lament  or  despise  his  fimner  self,  ai  the 
period  when  he  bestrode  a  stadc  witii 
equal  self-comfdadeney,  and  indeed  mcN^e 
lively  delight.  The  gaHatft  admif«i, 
wiio  sways  tiie  subject  seas,  and  cames 
the  British  thunders  &rther  tfaaa  iauigl- 
nation  (mee*  dared  to  wandar,  stiH  love% 
when  repdttng  beneath  Us  brarels,  to  re^ 
collect .  the  little  imitative  model  whkh 
he  longed  to  launcli  in  his  father's  pM^ 
and  which  first  waked  in  his  mind  Hie 
phantmn  of  naval  glory. 

Why  then  should  we  collectively  de^ 
spise,  and  endeavour  to  d^ade^ 


kidividiidly  We  look  blurk  upon  witb  m 
kind  of  tender  complacence  ?    The  rea- 
Mfi  is  obvious  I   The  indivicbial   feels, 
kindnefls  for  his  former  selfj  and  has  a« 
diatinet  recoUectmi  of  tiie  ddights  which 
tile  unpractised  mind  finds  in  objects 
which  higher  intdKgence  regards  with; 
contempt  <yt  indiffei«nce. 

We  can  have  no  collfictive  recottec^ 
iicmfM-wte.  see-  witii  illiberal  dndatntihe 
AsAdebey.  of  ihos6  ^whe  lire  far 'short  of. 
10)01  Jlha'  prdgress  *  of  lanfmnvmnimt ;  imt 
tne'do  ncrtt  iiUnmot  feel  the  peculiar  ^exi^. 
lo^onnls.'oC  such  a  stAts&^^tfae  allevia>>. 
tboB  and  tlvmptefiiitloiiis  sdldtted  to  fhem, 
an^ioorei^tbaii  wse/^canift!ieia:te  ^t^anq^oit 
<sf  a  ciiild  itt  finding  a  biiii^  negt,  or 
dpringing,  for^the  fitBtttime»  oingr  a  6^ok 
MbMol  had  l9ie^' tbd  wmtted  boundary  of 

l^an  is  made  to^mdum ;  Mt  he  id  also  . 
fliadte  to  find  cofisdlatiM  ::'Me  is  made 
lo'4^^r  vl»rt  be  is^atso'made  to  enjoy^ 


• 

To  every  sftage,  and  to  every  mode  rf 
existence,  something  is  ^ven  to  make 
that  existence  toleFaMe,  and;  toacef^ 
tain  degree,  desbftblev  <  Apathj^,  the 'most 
^Btiitable  allotment  for  his  conditicNti,  U 
given  to  the  roaming  saviige,  sunk  near^ 
ly  to  brutality.  Those  more  advaneedi 
find  delight  in  the  exertions  by  which 
l^ey  procure  their  precarioua  rabsistecicev 
as  weil  as  in  the  ingenious  dit^viee^  hy 
which  l^ir  ornaments^  and:  a  Osw  com^ 
forts^  are- supplied. 

That  the  diaee,  in*  whidi  so-mudi  of 
their  Hves  ejre  passed^  affords  vei^  ^%ii 
enjoyments-  to  minds  ^  a  oM;ain  cas^  H 
obvious^  from*  the'  gusfr  with  which  mo« 
narchs  and  nobles^  who  do  not  require 
to  kill  that  they  may- eat,  and  to  whom 
every  source  of-  refined  ^easur^  is  open^ 
return  to  this  primitive  amusemwti 

To  those  #ha  ttre  become  a- social  and 
ihteUigent  people  who*  have  sufficient 
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kgiiculture  to  fix  thftm  to  a  home,  with 
all  its  endearing  localities  and  sufficient 
range  of  grazing  to  afford  them  much  of 
the  variety  and  leisure  which  belong  to 
the  pastoral  state ;  who  have  enough  re- 
maining of  the  chase  to  preserve  the  vi- 
gour, dexterity,  and  independence  of  the 
sylvan  life  ;•— >to  those  who,  added  to  all 
this,  feel  the  deep  consciousness  of  im- 
mortality, the  horror  of  secret  guilt,  and 
the  excited  power  of  imagination,  derived 
from  primitive  superstition—- the  shadow 
of  better  things  to  come : — To  such  be- 
ings, I  say,  life  was  not  that  stagnant 
pool,  that  melancholy  blank,  which  the 
pride  of  science  is  apt  to  suppose  it. 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  as  softly,  and 
the  rising  sun  shines  as  sweetly,  on  the 
budding  branches  of  intellect,  as  on  those 
bending  under  the  richest  fruits  of  im- 
provement.  The  last,  no  doubt,  are  more 
to  be  valued;  but  the  contemplation. of 
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these  is  not  less  pleasing  to  the  grateful 
and  intelligent  soul,  willing  to  trace 
and  acknowledge  the  divme  beneficence 
through  every  stage  of  progressive  exist* 
ence. 


ESSAY  IX. 


Progress  of  the  DacuhieS  in  ike  infancy  of  Knoiv^ 
ledgc^'^Imagination  ^rst  predominant^  and  lot* 
ierhf  subdued,^^Ravings  of  Absurdity  not  the  na* 
tural  effervescence  of  high^wrought  Enthusiasm, 
hut  of  an  artificial  attempt  to  dazde  with  the 
Glaring,  and  astonish  with  the  Marvellous."^ 
Power  of  the  Affections.^^Danger  of  their  evapo^ 
rating  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  general  Socte* 
fy.'^Danger  and  difftadty  of  pouring  Ught  too 
suddenly  on  weak  and  unpractised  organs ;  and 
of  rismoving  suddenly  the  aborigine  of  the  Moun* 
tains  to  a  land  of  civic  eslablishmenU^^MiUtary 
propensities  of  the  Highlanders.-'^Self'denial  and 
Home  feelings.^^Singular  fortitude  of  certain 
Victims  to  Prindplcj'-^Popularity  of  a  lately  de^ 
ceased  Chief  Sfc. 


**  But  know,  that  in  the  soul 
^*  Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
'<  Reason  as  diief :  among  these,  Fancy  next 
«<  Her  office  holds." 

1  DO  not  mean  to  infer  from  all  that  has 
been  said,  that  the  appearance  of  spirits 
lurtually  was  permitted  in  those  dark  agest 
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I  would  only  suppose,  that  if  those  whom 
the  light  of  revelation  had  not  reached, 
or  those  among  whom  only  a  faint,  im- 
perfect glimmering  of  the  truth  had  ap- 
peared ; — if  such,  I  say,  actuated  by  the 
powerful  enthusiasm  I  have  described, 
originating  in  feelings  only  blameable  in 
their  excess,  indulged  that  belief,  nothing 
particularly  impious  or  unscriptural  could, 
under  such  circumstances,  attach  to  such 
an  opinion. 

Great  allowance  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  the  errors  of  well-intentioned 
ignorance  in  early  times. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  reason,  which  claims 
superiority  by  right  of  conquest  over  the 
combined  powers  of  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion, which  long  and  stubbornly  resist 
the  despotism  of  this  austere  sovereign. 
When   at   length   their   united   powers 

yield  to  his  sole  dominion,  the  conquest 
VOL.  II.  b 
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'\s  Tike  that  which  a  small  number  c^ 
well-armed  and  disciplined  troops  have 
so  often  achieved  over  numerous  and 
splendid  hosts  of  brave^  "but  untaught 
rbarbarians ;  where  the  victor,  possessing 
much  les^  .power  than  the  vanquished, 
derives  his  success  from  Ws  superior  skill 
in  concentrating  and  wielding  the  force 
of  which  he  is  possessed. 

Yet  all  pow^r,  however  achieved,  when 
stretched  beyond  its  due  bounds,  becomes 
tyranny  ;  and  all  tyranny  proves  finally 
:as  fatal  to  the  oppressor  as  to  the  op- 
pressed. While  feeling  and  imogmation 
continue  to  be  the  lawful  subjects  of  rea- 
spn,  like  other  subjects,  they  are  sources 
of  wealth  and  power  to  their  ruler :  but 
when  they  become  slaves,  they  are,  likcj 
Qtl^er  slaves,  spiritless  and  impoverished, 
without  energy  or.  volition— useless  or 
dangerous  to  their  master  in  all  emer^ 
gencies.  This  revolution,  at  some  time 
pr  ^ther,  takes  place  in  every  tpind;|)os] 
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Bcssed  Hjf  powers  in  any  degree  vigdroust 
and  in  any  measure  cultivated. 

What  happens  to  individuals  also  hap« 
pens  to  nations ;  and  it  is  because  we  do 
"not  •*  wink  at  the  times  of  this  igno- 
**  ranee,"  and  gradually  and  gently  en- 
lighten them,  without  pouring  derision 
on  their  notions  and  manners,  that  we 
have  so  little  success  in  our  attempts  to 
Enlighten  and  improve. 

How  many  uncivilized  nations  have 
i&ither  bowed  to  our  yoke,  or  melted  in- 
to helpless  sloth  and  feebleness,  from  the 
influence  of  -our  enervating  customs  and 
t:ontagious  vices !  • 

Our  endeavour  to  root  out  their  pre- 
judices, and  perhups  salutary  habits,  be- 
fore any  thing  better  has  been  planted 
in  their  stead,  is  one  of  many  reasons 
why  our  instructions  produce  so  little 
effect,  even  where  we  are  actuated  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  do  good. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  the  state 
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I  have  been  describiDg  preferable  to,  or 
hy  any  means  so  desirable  as  entire  civi- 
lization! It  is,  however,  most  desirable, 
that  some  rule  of  life,  some  system  of 
conduct,  and  nH)tive  of  action,  should  be 
clearly  explained,  and  fully  established, 
before  the  dim  lights  and  imperfect  no- 
tions of  moral  order,  without  which  no 
society  could  exist,  shall  be  exploded. 
It  would  be  most  absurd  to  compare  such 
a  state  with  that  of  complete  improve- 
ment. I  would  only  truly  observe,  that 
in  many  instances  it  is  not  so  wretched 
as  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  fastidi-^ 
ousness  of  polished  taste  suppose  it. 

Since  our  gardens  have  been  filled 
with  exotics,  many  wholesome  herbs  have 
been  expelled  from  them  ;  and  since  all 
our  faculties  have  become  subject  to  an 
elaborate  and  artificial  cultivation,  the 
luxuriance  of  some  wild  and  vigorous 
shoots  of  mental  energy  have  been  sub- 
dued. 
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The  light  which  these  discussions 
throw  upon  the  progress  of  mind  raise 
them  above  the  nature  of  mere  idly 
curious  speculation.  True  it  is,  and  of 
verity,  that  mankind  cannot  be  all  at 
once  enlightened  and  polished. 

One  must  have  known  very  much  of 
the  uninformed  of  other  countries,  and 
of  the  less  instructed  among  ourselves-, 
to  know  how  much,  and  how  little  man 
can  do  in  the  more  primitive  state  of  so- 
ciety : — ^how  far  sagacity  and  habit  can 
carry  him,  how  justly  he  can  feel,  how 
nobly  he  can  imagine,  how  quickly  ap- 
prehend, and  ftow  vigorously  act. 

But  it  is  equally  difficult  for  us  to 
conceive  how  difficult  it  is  to  lead  the 
mind  in.  this  state  through  any  process 
of  abstract  reasoning,  or  even  to  light 
it  up  with  one  of  those  many  ideas  which 
we  have  so  long  and  often  talked  of, 
that  they  seem  easy  and  familiar  to  us. 
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4h(mgh  in  fact  few  of  us  have  ever  in-« 
resdgated  them. 

There  is  9  long  and  dreary  tract  to 
he  past  oy^5  through  wide  desarts  of  in- 
tellectual barrenness,  belbre  any  collect 
tive  body  can  reach  **  the  green  abodes'* 
of  enli^tened  science.  LiCt  us  pity  their 
t^rdy^  nnd  unequal  progress.  Though 
■the  wells  that  refes^,  and  the  cai*evati- 
saries  whidi  shelter  them  on  their  way 
.i^e  scamty  and  inadequate,  let  us  fiot,  in 
the  abundance  of  our  phSosophical  pride, 
fill  up  the  one,  or  ^krmoKsfa  tSbe  other,, 
till  we  have  supplied  better  resources  m 
their  stead. 

To  drop  th^  metaphor,  -let  us  not  abo- 
lish the  customary  powers  of  imagina^^ 
tion  and  feeling,  however  grotesquely 
cxOTted,  till  we  have  established  those 
of  reason  and  religion.  To  come  home 
to  our  own  mountaineers,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past  ages,  and,  in  some  in** 
stances^  still  remain,   aa.  ignorant  en^ 


i^usiast  must  suflFer  great  degradatioa. 
by  being  sunk  into  an  ignorant  sensual- 
ist. 

If  we  were  to  reason  these  ignorant, 
but  well-meaning  beings,  out  of  the  be- 
lief of  those  voices  that  echoed  back  the 
whisper*  of  conscience,  and  these  dimi- 
Seen  forms  that  spoke  of  immortality. 
If  we  could  do  this,  before  their  faculties 
Were  so  improved :  as  to  be  equal  to  the. 
reception  of  abstracted  truths,  "  tvhile. 
^  ihey  yet  saw  men  aS  Ireies  ^alking,^* 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  They 
Would  be  robbed  of  that  grateful  and. 
Susky  dawn  which .  precedes  the  rising 
sun,  aud  left  to  wtoder  in  fdrlorh  dark 
ness,  where  they  might  lose  their  ivay> 
before  any  one  took  the  trouble  to  lead 
them  aright. 

The  mistake  into  which  the  teachers  of 
civility,  and  in  some  instances,  those  of 
religion,  have  fallen,  is  a  desire  of  gather- 
ing fruits  before  they  are  ripe. 
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If  all  the  pleasing  and  terrible  illusions 
of  the  imagination  are  obliterated  before 
the  mind  is  capable  of  abstract  reason- 
ing, the  interregnum  must  be  a  period  of 
anarchy,  fatal  alike  to  the  advancing  and 
receding  powers. 

I  am  not  sure,  that  in  the  highest  state 
of  mental  cultivation,  these  original  pos- 
sessors can  or  ought  to  be  utterly  extir- 
pated, were  that  possible.  Should  some 
few  of  the  prejudices  that  imagination 
loves  to  cherish  in  secret  as  her  illegiti- 
mate offspring,  still  remain,  they  will 
serve  to  exercise  our  vigilance  in  detect- 
ing, our  fortitude  in  subduing,  and  our 
wisdom  in  ruling  them. 

In  deeply  speculative  philosophy  and 
highly-polished  society,  very  much  is 
gained  on  the  side  of  intelligence  and  re- 
finement, and  not  a  little  lost  on  the 
side  of  fancy  and  feeling. 

Reason  was  made  like  man  to  walk 
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erect,  with  firm  step  and  heaven-ward 
eye  towards  its  appointed  destination.  . 
It  is  to  imagination  warmed  and  ex- 
alted by  feeling  that  the  power  is  allot- 
ted of  making  excursions  "  beyond  the 
**  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time," 

and  ^  hovering  on  tremulous  wing  over 

f 

the  unknown  abyss. « 

But,  as  the  well-trained  falcon  in  its 
boldest  excursions,  obeys  the  call  of  its 
master  ;  so,  in  a  well-regulated  mind  en- 
lightened by  science,  imagination  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  reason,  or,  as  it 
may  be  more  acurately  stiled,  judgment, 
submits  to  it  in  its  wildest  flights.  The 
purpose,  indeed  j  for  which  it  exists,  seems 
to  be  that  of  gathering  from  a  distance  ma- 
terials to  be  chosen  or  rejected  by  the  re- 
flecting and  comparing  faculty.  But  in 
the  progress  of  refinement,  the  ardour  of 
affection  is  chilled,  and  the  wings  of  ima- 
gination clipped.  We  become  too  criti- 
cal-and  too  correct  for  fervent  attach- 

5  . 
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ments.  We  can,  when  we  beccnne  thnar 
clear-sighted,  only  love  what  is  highly 
excellent*  That»  however,  from  its  rery 
nature  is  more  the  object  of  respect  and 
admiration  than  familisar  fondness. 

Cultivation,  carried  to  the  utmost,  has 
ftimished  us  with  a  microscope  which 
shews  too  clearly  the  smallest  blemish, 
even  of  those  we  love,  ^ith  the  aid  of 
this  dear-bought  optical  glass,  we  ac- 
quire the  same  unlucky  accuracy  of  vi- 
sion,  which  Gulliver  found  so  adverse  to 
admiration  among  the  beauties  of  the 
court  of  Brobdignag.  To  borrow  an  ex- 
pression of  simple  energy  from  the  most 
energetic  of  poets,  we  cannot  "  love  so 
♦*  kindly,"  *  because  we  cannot  "  love  so 
^*  blindly,"  as  before  we  were  enlightened^ 


•  **  Had  we  never  loved  so  kindJy, 
••  Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly,.* 
"  Never  met,  or  never  parted, 
*'  We  had  not  been,  broken-kearted.'* 
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£!ntBusiasm,  the  rainbow  of  a  cloudy 
state,  vanishes  with  the  mists  which  sup- 
ported it ;  and  we  are  scarcely  grateful 
to  the  diffusive  light  which  robs  us  of. 
the  fair  illusion.  Reason,  now  usurping  ^ 
tiie  power  of  imagination  without  either 
its  weakness  or  its  strength,  sallies  forth 
on  the  cobweb  wings  of  metaphysical  rer 
search,  into  the  future  and  invisible.  Dis- 
daining the  aid  of  the  eternal  lamp  of  re- 
vehitiott,  it  vacillates  between  the  dink 
and  dreary  regions  of  doubtful  suspense, 
and  the  cloud-formed  perspective  of  vain 
conjecture. 

If  we  could  suppose  an  individual  ad- 
vanced from  total  ignorance  to  that  dawn 
of  intelligence  which  most  cherishes  en* 
thusiasm,  could  we  suppose  him  from 
thence  to  rise  in  a  gradual  scale  of  pro- 
giession  to  that  self-deluding  plenitude 
of  intelligence,  which  should  induce  him 
to  refuse  all  external  aid,  and  rely  en- 
tirely on  his  own.  powers  for  the  disco*- 
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very  of  truth,  surely  we  humble  believers 
are  warranted  to  consider  the  last  state 
of  that  man,  as  worse  than  the  first. 

We  use  a  common  metaphor  to  ex- 
press a  due  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and 
commensurate  application  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers. 

Such  a  one  has  a  well-balanced  mind. 
What  is  a  well-balanced  mind?  Not 
surely  that  in  which  one  predominating 
faculty  utterly  subdues,  and  entirely 
starves  the  rest.  No,  it  must  needs  be 
that  in  which  the  controlling  power  sits 
paramount,  yet  leaves  sufficient  liberty 
and  strength  to  his  kindred  subjects  to 
perform  the  tasks  originally  assigned  to 
them.  The  childhood  of  nations  is  long, 
and  their  advancement  to  maturity  very 
slow  indeed,  when  left  to  the  common 
process.  Yet  man  acts  with  vigour 
long  before  he  argues  with  precision ;  and 
when  he  becomes  wise  beyond  what  is 
written,  a  mere  sophist,  his  vigour  de- 
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cljuies.  He  sees  through  his  metaphysical 
glasses  all  things  stript  of  the  forms  and 
colours  which  make  them  desirable  ob- 
jects of  pursuit.  He  talks  indeed  of 
"  fate,  foreknowledge,  and  free-will,"  but 
he  merely  talks  as  old  men  grow  garru- 
lous, when  they  become  feeble  and  sloth- 
ful. In  this  state  of  artificial  senillity,  to 
which  the  mind  attains  by  trusting  too 
much  to  its  own  powers,  nothing  is 
so  much  despised,  nay,  detested,  as  the 
honest  and  harmless  visions  of  the 
unenlightened.  To  those,  thus  "  blast- 
"  ed  with  excess  of  light,"  ignorance 
appears  so  great  a  defect,  or  rather  crime, 
that  they  seem  totally  unconscious  of 
that  portion  of  celestial  fire,  that  spark 
of  vital  energy  which  slumbers  in  many 
an  uncultured  breast,  and  wants  but  a 
favouring  breeze  to  blow  it  into  flame. 
Their  prejudice  against  prejudices  is  so 
strong,  that  they  will  allow  no  one,  to 
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believe  any  thing  without  the  evidence 
of  his  senses,  but  their  own  assertions. 

The  antipathy  with  which  the  over-in- 
formed regard  the  under-informed,  and 
the  fear  tinctured  with  dislike  with  which 
the  latter  contemplate  the  former,  in  its 
nature  and  effects  most  resembles  that 
mutual  repulsion  which  subsists  between 
those  who  have  no  claim  to  distinction^ 
but  the  single  one  arising  from  the  pos- 
session of  wealth ;  and  those  whose  claims 
afe  so  many  and  so  m^nifest^  that  thejr 
attain  pre-eminence  and  consideration 
without  it.  Yet  among  the  many  ^itty,. 
and  many  learned,  who  regard  with  su- 
preme contempt 

**  Those  to  'wfaoin  the  world  unknown 
*'  With  all  its  shadowy  shapes  is  shewn»** 

some  may  be  found,  who  can  accredit 
or  create  very  strange  voices  and  appear*- 
ances  of  their  own,  when  it  happens  to 
suit  their  system :  Of  these  many  insta^- 
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ces  miglit  be  giv^.  The  conclusiori 
drawn  from  the  inebriation  of  self-con^^ 
fident  knowledg^e,  tends  prett^f  much  t^ 
the  same  point  with  that  inferred  {retik 
the  deittsions  of  %nc^an<re.  For»  of 
the  trorld  unseen,  we  know  noting  but 
what  we  are  tdid,  and  he  who  does  not 
believe  in  the  only  intelligence  alBbrdM 
us  must  foe  equally  ignorant,  though  not 
equally  blameless*  From  all  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  humble  trust  in  the  truths  re^- 
vealed  to  us  and  AiU  confidence  in  the 
divine  {nnotection  is  the  only  certain  re- 
medy for  the  delusions  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Infidelity  is  no  protection.  Those 
who  slight  or  disbelieve  revelation  have 
not  been  exempted  from  meeting  with 
things  supernatural  and  as  incomprehen- 
sible in  their  tendency,  as  the  most  vul- 
gar visions  of  the  most  ignorant  peasant. 
Witness  the  jrounger  -  Lord  Ly  ttleton*s 
story  of  the  mysterious  hunter,  or  if  the 
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letters  ascribed  to  Mm,  should  be  given 
up  as  apocryphal,  still  the  visioa  by  which 
his  approaching  death  was  announced^ 
remains  upon  record  uncontradicted. 

Of  the  general  belief  which  prevailed 
even  in  fashionable  circles  of  this  last  ap- 
parition, I  shall  say  little,  either  as  to  its 
existence,  or  its  effects ;  because  those 
who  do,  or  do  not  believe  in  revealed  re- 
ligion, might  be  from  different  motives 
equally  concerned  to  establish  or  destroy 
the  evidence  of  the  fact. 

But  there  is  a  most  extraordinary 
claim  on  our  credulity  advanced  by  a  co- 
temporary  nobleman  whose  literary  re- 
putation is  better  established  than  that  of 
his  orthodoxy,  and  who  indeed  mentions 
every  subject  of  that  nature  with  great 
levity,  when  he  mentions  it  at  all. 

In  his  life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
the  most  accomplished  unbeliever  of  his 
day,  he  records  a  testimony  against  reve- 
lation of  a  very  singular  nature* 
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It  seems  this  learned  and  gallant  per- 
son **  by  observation,  travel,  and  deep 
^*  thought,"  had  discovered  that  the  be- 
lief of  revelation  was  merely  a  proof  of 
the  credulity  of  weak  well-meaning  peo- 
ple, aad  far  below  one  who  was  at  once 
an  accomplished  chevalier,  a  nobleman, 
and  a  philosopher. 

He  had  at  the  time,  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality, and  his  opinions  were  bright  in 
all  the  gloss  of  novelty:  Yet  thinking 
probably  that  opinions  pleasing  and  suit^ 
able  to  such  exalted  and  informed  per- 
sons as  himself,  might  not  be  so  perfect- 
ly convenient  for  the  vulgar,  who  were 
accustomed  to  support  themselves  under 
hardships  and  privations  with  the  belief 
which  he  had  relinquished,  his  lordship 
appears  to  have  felt  some  humane  qualms 
about  diminishing  the  few  comforts  of 
those  whose  hope  is  not  of  this  world,  by 
publishing  his  opinions.  He  prayed 
however  for  direction,  what  to  do  in  this 
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very  difficult  case:  A  case  which  admit- 
ted of  no  alternative. 

Either  Lord  Cherbury's  sublime  dis- 
covery  must  have  rested  with .  himself, 
and  the  applause  due  to  such  exalted^ 
wisdom  and  profound  knowledge  be  lost, , 
^n  a  very  great  number  of  good  welt- 
meaning  people,  who  were  going  quietly 
on  as  they  thought  in  their  heaven-ward  ^ 
path,  must,  be  phmgeid  in   dctabt.  and. 
da;rkneds,  and  robbed  of  their  best  conso- ^ 
lation.     Now,  who  evc?r  heard  of  ^o  con- 
siderate atid  bumatie  a  sceptic  m  Lord; 
'Cherbury,    He  iirst .  hesitated  betweeh . 
the  giratifying  his  own  vanity,  as  leadieir 
of  a  sect,  and  the  consequences  whidh 
might  result  from  it  to  others,  and  then 
actually  prajned  for  direction :  -Nay,  more, 
he  did  not  pray  in  vain,  for  his  historian . 
tells  us,  that  a  voice  was  distinctly  heard> . 
encouraging,  aod  even  authorizing  him 
to  proceed.     The  noble  historian  of  the 
noble  unbeliever  relates  this  calmly,  withe , 
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little  or  no  commetit,  and  does  not  by 
any  means  insinuate  ridicule.  Yet  if 
Wicfcliffe,  or  Luther,  or  even  John  CLnox, 
who  certainly  had  all  abundance  of  en^ 
thusiasm,  and  were  not  sparing  of  prayer 
end  siipplication,  if  any  of  these  zealous 
reformers  had  set  up  a  pretension  to 
liaving  {M'ayed  so  efficaciously,  the  sneer 
of  contempt,  and  the  smile  of  ri£k:iile, 
4rould  never  have  4iad  ^  end  sttiu^ 
«  Wit?s  oractes.** 

It  may  foe  ^l^cfted  againM  wbsrt  tv^ 
f(Mri|ieriy  advanced  cf  €9ke  powers  of  ifna^- 
^attion  drooping  in  the  £ttinoi^h<&re  6f 
metaphysics,  that  the  iinaginftticnii  of 
these  learned  sceptics  was  abundantly  ac- 
tive :  But  this  affords  only  an  additional 
proof  of  the  propensity  we  all  have  to 
grope  in  the  dark,  after  the  Mddeh  things 
of  futurity,  whether  light  is  withheld 
from  us,  or  whether  we  close  our  eyed 
against  it!  Whether  we  find  or  makl^ 
tl^e  darkness  that  surrounds  us,  still  th^ 
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appetite  for  the  wonderful  and  inrisibFe 
continues,  and  still,  if  we  have  not  attain- 
ed, or  have  rejected  the  intelligence 
given  to  gratify  this  craving  appetite  of 
the  soul,  we  walk  in  a  vain  shadow,  and 
disquiet  ourselves  in  vain,  with  wi]d  illu- 
sions or  fruitless  enquiries. 

The  native  operations  of  fancj  are 
checked  by  the  rigid  sovereignty  of  rea- 
6(Hi  in  its  approaches  to  supremacy.  But 
when  speculation  wanders  without  com- 
pos or  pilot  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  world  of  intellect,  it  is  apt  to  ar- 
rive at  that  region  first  discovered  by 
the  arch-fiend, 

*•  Where  nature  breeds 
"  Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things." 

Besides  this  wonder-working  power  of 
perverted  imagination,  when  natural  en* 
thusiasm  has  been  long  extinguished, 
there  is  an  exaggerated  imitation,  or  ra- 
ther caricature  of  it,  by  which  poets  aijd 
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orators  endeavour  to  supply  the  defects 
of  gemus5  and  the  want  of  judgment. 
.  Nothing  however  can  less  resemble 
real  enthusiasm,  than  this  tawdry  and 
inflated  substitute.  There  is  a  certain 
degree  of  simplicity  essential  to  real  en* 
thusiasm  without  which  it  cannot  exist. 
Any  one  who  sees  things  as  they  really 
are,  is  no  enthusiast.  It  is  the  very  na- 
ture  of  enthusiasm  to  throw  its  own 
bright  hues  on  the  object  it  contemplates, 
to  exalt  their  properties,  and  enlarge 
their  dimensions.  But  enthusiasm  nei- 
ther distorts  nor  is  conscious  of  magni- 
fying. 

Ever  willingly  deceived,  yet  never  wil- 
lingly deceiving,  its  creations,  evanescent 
as  dreams,  still  bear  proportion  and  re- 
semblance to  these  realities  which  sug^ 
gested  them. 

There  is  nothing  so  revolting  to  good 
taste,  as  affected  or  artificial  enthusiasm, 
unless  indeed  it  be  studied  attempts  at 
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luimcmr,  or  mther  the  imitatioii  of  what 
18 in  its reiy  ii^iture miinitable.  Whodoes 
not  loath  hnitatioiis  of  Osoan,  or  iimta>- 
tions  of  Sterne  ? 

Though  such  sSiould  he  *^  pfeissing  faii^ 
^  their  kind^  they  only  serv'e  to  remind 
us  «  who  passed  tliat  passmg  fair."  We 
do  not  look  with  much  con^acence  on  a 
painted'  rainbow,  nor  c^at  we  su{^ose  an 
attempt  at  representing  the  mirora  tx>- 
realis,  could  be  attended  with  much  suc« 

Thereat  poet,  in  the  Inost  advanced 
state  of  society,  unless  hiis  mind  is  cor^- 
rupted  by  bad  taste  and  the  affectation 
of  singularity^  is  Still  an  enthusiast. 

How  then  does  this  higMy  gifted 
being  escape  to  the  chilling  contagion  of* 
the  worlds  and  presierve  this  charm  of 
existence  in  its  pristine  freshness,  in 
spite  of  the  blasting  infhtlence  (^courts, 
colleges,  and  tx)tteries^  not  to  mention 
all  the  public  walks  of  men  ? 
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It'rue  genius  is  modest,  careless^  dnd 
simple.     The  man  (rf  genius  lives  in  a 
worlcj  of  his  own,  inl^s^bited  hy  the  fair 
-^a-eation  of  his  fancy. 

N^-ture  4s  the  object  of  His  silent.  bAo- 

^rations.     I^e  is  the  Egeria  whom  he 

seeks  in  the  shades  of  privacy — ^whose 

counsels  direct,  and  whose  smiles  delight 

lim. 

She  is  the  protecting  goddess,  whose 
xnatemal  ca^e  provides  her  offspring  with 
-an  invulnerable  shield,  rich  in  a.thousand. 
sculptured  fornix  of  grace  and  beauty. 

To  speak  without  ^  metaphor,  it  is 
the  simplicity  of  his  character,  and  hifik 
high  delight  in  natural.feelings  and.na-. 
tural  objects — the  privacy  ^nd  silence  in 
i^.hich  he  indulges  his  pursuits^  and  his. 
total  indifference  both  to  the  glare  and.- 
I)ustle  of;  life,  and  the  labour  of  abstruse . 
speculation,  that  preserve  that  enthusir. 
a3m  which  only  co^exists,  with  simpli 
city. 
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Imagination,  long  deposed  from  its  o- 
riginal  station  in  the  mind,  can  no  doubt 
be  awakened,  and  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  talent ;  but  then  it  is  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  gilding  and  making  arti- 
ficial '  flowers,  thrown  together  in  profu- 
sion, without  freshness  or  fragrance, — a 
heap  of  glaring  and  elaborate  ornaments, 
which  soon  fatigue  the  eye,  and  never 
gratify  the  unsophisticated  taste. 

The  full  lustre  of  the  meridian  sun 
scarce  recompences  us  for  the  glittering 
dew-drops,  that  gave  to  every  tree  fresh 
beauty,  and  fragrance  to  every  plant  and 
flower,  when  his  first  beams  broke  through 
the  grey  veil  of  early  dawn. 

Thus  we  look  back  to  the  primitive 
poetry  of  early  days  with  a  complacency 
not  easily  accounted  for,  otherwise  than 
from  the  light  of  enthusiasm,  with  which 
its  imperfect  form  was  invested.  Except 
in  the  case  of  legendary  tales,  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  bards  to  recite,  and  the 
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pride  of  chieftains  to  preserve,  no  poetrjr 
could  be  transmitted  down  among  an  il- 
literate  people^  but  that  which  contained 
within  itself  this  vivifjdng  principle^ 

Much  indifferent  poetry  milst  needs 
be  bom,  where  everyone  sung  whatever 
grieved,  delighted,  or  astonished  him^ 
without  having  the  fear  of  criticism  before 
his  eyes.  But  the  feebler  offspriilg  of 
the  mind  was  hot,  as  with  us,  cherished 
with  peculiar  fondness  by  the  parent^ 
but  left  to  perish  in  infancy^  like  the 
other  deformed  and  puny  children  of  sa- 
vages. 

Hence  there  is  a,  tone  of  peculiar  vi- 
gour and  animation  iii  what  remains  of 
the  ancient  Gaelic  poetry,  calculated  to 
nourish  that  enthusiasm,  from  which  its 
existence  was  derived.  There  was  also 
a  kind  of  touching,  though  shadowy  so*- 
lemnity,  which  added  to  its  power* 

This  was  originally  derived  from  thd 
Superstitions  so  dear  to  the  untutwed 

VOL*  li*  E 
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fancy,  and  greatly  heightened  by  the 
deep  impression  of  immortality,  sensibly 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  imagined 
return  of  the  departed,  "  whose  song 
"  was  of  other  worlds." 

The  lofty  visions  that  shew  man  im- 
perishable, and  still  connected  by  links 
of  tender  recollection  with  those  once 
loved  or  esteemed,  have  in  them  some- 
thing, not  only  interesting,  but  aggran- 
dizing. 

Where  the  mind  was  deeply,  though 
not  clearly  impressed  with  the  sense  of 
immortality,  every  thing  connected  with 
a  being  that  ceased  not  to  exist,  assumed 
importance. 

The  image  once  dear  and  pleasing,  be- 
came awful  and  impressive,  when  it  was 
supposed,  from  the  passing  cloud  or  ra- 
pid whirlwind,  to  look  with  kindness  on 
those  who  mourned  its  departure. 

To  those,  then,  who  had  no  deep-felt 
apprehension  of  futurity,  the  path  of  the 
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departed  was  but  as  that  of  a  meteor, 
hurrying  past  with  transient  brightness. 

With  the  fond  enthusiast,  who  listen^ 
ed  for  the  whispers  of  the  passing  spirit^ 
and -caught  short  glimpses  of  the  dim- 
seen  form,  it  was  far  otherwise.  They 
thought  of  the  sacred  dead  as  we  do  of 
a  benignant  planet,  which,  though  be- 
yond our  reach,  still  sheds  sweet  influ- 
ence over  us. 

One  general  result  of  the  solemn  re- 
veries  thus  suggested,  was,  a  familiarity 
with  death,  "bf  which  we  can  scarce  fown 
an  idea. 

:We  avoid  speaking  of  the  dead,  to 
save  our  feelings.  They  speak  of  them 
intimately,  to  indulge  theirs. 

We  consider  it  as  shocking,  coarse^ 
and  unfeeling,  to  speak  to  any  one  of  his 
own  death,  or  anticipate  what  shall  be 
done,  when  that  which  necessarily  hap- 
pens to  all  men  happens  to  him.     On 

the  contrary,  the  highlanders,   to  thifi 

E  2 
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day,  speak  very  frequently  and  familiar^ 
ly  of  their  own  deatb»  and  that  of  their 
friends.  When  I  say  familiarly^  I  dd 
not  mean  to  imply  levity  or  carelessness^ 
They  speak  with  solemnity,  but  not  With 
horror.  It  does  not  seem  to  awaken 
gloomy  images  with  them,  but  those  of 
a  calm  and  chastened  awe. 

Indeed,  in  some  instances,  they  sf^ak 
of  it  cheerfully,  yet  usually  avoiding  the 
exact  term  by  which  death  is  denoted 
in  their  language.  It  is  always  shadow^ 
ed  out  under  the  terms  of  repose,  con- 
clusion, finishing,  or  some  more  circum* 
locutory  mode  of  expression*  But  this 
belongs  not  to  a  wish  to  avoid  the  men-^ 
tion  of  death,  but  to  the  figurative  form 
of  speech  common  to  all  primitive  lan- 
guages, and  almost  invariably  used  in 
poetry  in  evej*y  language. 

A  highlander,  in  every  other  instance 
singulary  cautious  of  grating  your  feel- 
ings, or  alarming  your  fears,  will  very 
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gravely  ask  you  where  you  meatr  to  be 
buried ;  or  whether  you  would  not  prefer 
such  a  place  of  abode>  as  being  nearer 
the  cementery  of  your  ancestors. 

This  familiarity^  as  far  as  it  is  regard- 
ed merely  as  the  mode  in  which  sentient 
beings  pass  from  one  form  of  existence 
to  another^  is  the  result^  partly  of  their 
]rooted  miperstitions,  aud^  m  some  mea- 
sure, of  their  peculiarly  warm^  affections. 

They  have  been  so  habituated  to  be- 
lieve, tikiat  no  ties  are  broken  by  deatb> 
except  that  which  holds  together  the 
undying  spirit,  and  its  perishing  associ- 
ate, that  they  feel  the  continued  exist* 
ence^  not  merely  as  an  article  of  pious 
faith,  or  rational  belief>  but  with  that 
sensible  conviction  with  which  we  think 
of  the  moon  and  stars,  meteors  and 
clouds,  which,  though  out  of  our  reach, 
are  yet  obvious  to  our  senses. 

That  strong  affection,  and  detach- 
ipent  from  the  hurrying  varieties  of  the;: 
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busy  world,  led  them  to  dwell  with 
unwearied  minuteness  on  all  the  say- 
ings and  actions  of  the  departed,  as 
we  do  on  those  of  people  that  we  nei- 
ther love  nor  esteem,  merely  because 
they  are  bustling  on  the  stage  of  life,  or 
conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  fashion. 
Thus  preserved  by  the  ardent  spirit  of 
fond  attachment,  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  the  departed,  instead  of  sinking 
into  sudden  oblivion,  derives  importance, 
and  is  in  a  manner  hallowed  to  memory 
hj  their  departure. 

There,  every  man  in  the  least  distin- 
guished for  eloquence  or  ability,  had  his 
Bos  wells  and  his  Thrules,  who  here  trea- 
sured up  his  sentences,  and,  without  the 
stimulus  of  vanity,  transmitted  his  cha- 
racter whole  and  entire,  only  softened 
by  the  lenient  hand  of  friendship. 

They  do  not  feel  death  entirely  as 
**  a  wrench  from  all  we  love — from  all 
'^  we  are ;"  conscious  as  they  are,  that 
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they  will  continue  to  live  in  tiie  songs, 
the  conversation,  the  dreams  and  medi-^ 
tations  of  all  whom  they  loved  on  earth. 

This  seemingly  close  alliance  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  certainlytcannot; 
disarm  futurity  of  its  terrors  to  a  guilty^ 
conscience;  but  {^ysical  terrors — the: 
mere  sinking  and  shuddering  of  the 
mind  at  death,  considered  as  the  priva- 
tion of  life,  and^final  separation  from  alL 
that  made  life  desirable. 

This  deep  and  sensible  feeling  of  im- 
mortality — ^this  intimate .  link  by  which 
imagination  connected  the  dead  with  the 
livmg,  accounts  for  the  calmness  with 
which  a  peculiarly  sensitive  and  afiee- 
tionate  people  speak  of  their  own  death, 
and  that  of  those  dearest  to  them  while? 
here. 

It  is  this  untamed,  nay,  exalted  power, 
of  imagination,  that  so  often  summons^ 
the  departed  to  visit  their  slumbers,  **'to 
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**  ipeak  of  other  worlds,"  and  to  advise 
and  comfort  them. 

No  pec^le  moam.  more  deeply  over 
thfe  tmporary  separation,  as  they  appre-^ 
lieiid  it  to  be ;  but  then  the  food  and 
caoBtrnX  dwelling  on  the  worth,  the  ta-^ 
Jents,  the  words,  and  even  the  looks  of 
tlK^  deceased,  mingles^  in  time,  ^^  the  Joy 
^^  oi  grirf"  with  the  sorrow,  whicli  is  re-^ 
Heved  by  cemmiuiicatiofi. 

Here  the  mourraig  mnse  wi&  alwi^ 
**  fit  audience  fi&d,"  and  those  not  few  ; 
the  whole  clw,  listening  with  eager  ia<. 
ter^st  to  the  most  minute  anecdotes,  and 
holding  sacred  all  the  memorabilia  that 
grief  and  itffection  baTO  preserred, 

A  man,  well  known  to  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  was  remarkable  for  hi3  fi-^ 
lial  affection,  even  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  mountains,  so  distin^ 
guished  for  thftt  branch  of  pietyi 

His  mother  being  a  widow,  and  hav-. 
iflg  a  nuTnerpi^s  famjjy,  who  had  a,ll  m.ar* 
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riied  veiy  early,  he  continued  to  live  sin- 
gle, '  that  he  might  the  more  sedulously 
attend  to  her  comfort,  and  watched  over 
her  declining  years  with  the  tenderest 
care. 

On  her  birth-day,  he  always  collected 
Ms  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  their  fa-^ 
milies,  to  a  sort  of  kindly  feast,  and,  in<i 
conclusion,   gave  a  toast,   not  easy  to 
translate  from  this  emphatic  language 
without  circumlocution  :  ♦*  An  easy  and . 
**  decorous  departure  to  my  mother,'*' 
comes  nearest  iU 

This  toast,  which  would  shake  the 
nerves  of  fashionable  delicacy,  was  re-^- 
ceived  with  great  applause  :  the  old  wo-- 
man  remarking,  that  God  had  always 
been  good  to  her,  and  she  hoped  she 
should  die  as  decently  as  she  had  lived  ; , 
for  it  is  here  thought  of  the  utmost  con-  * 
sequence  to  die  decently. 

The  ritual  of  decorous  departure,  and 
of  behaviour  to  be  observed  by  the  frienda: 
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of  the  dying,  on  that  solemn  occasion  be-* 
being  fully  established,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  take  a  solemn  leave  of 
old  people,  as  if  they  were  going  on  a 
journey,  and  pretty  much  in  the  same 

a 

terms. 

.  People  frequently  send  conditional 
messages  to  the  departed  :  "  If  you  are 
^'  permitted,  tell  my  dear  brother,  that 
•*  I  have  merely  endured  the  world  since 
he  left  it ;  and  that  I  have  J^een  very 
kipd  to  every  creature  he  used  to  che- 
'^  rish,  for  his  sake.'* 
.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  a  person  of  a 
very  enlightened  mind  seriously  give  a 
message  to  an  aged  person,  to  deliver  to 
a  child  he  had  lost  not  long  before,  which 
she  as  seriously  promised  to  deliver,  with 
the  wonted  salvo,  if  she  was  permitted. 
There  is  another  very  singular  eflfect 
of  the  highland  prejudice,  or  the  custom 
of  retaining  the  attachment  to  the  de- 


u 
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parted/  and  sensible  conscioiisness5  ^  iU 
were,  of  their  continued  existence. 
.  We  all  know  how  often  the  page  of 
history  is  darkened  with  the  crimes  of. 
ambitious  guaidians,  who  have  pillaged,  . 
and  otherwise  injured  minor  princes,  un*  - 
^le  to  resist  the  temptation  which  the. 
temporary  possession  of  power  and  wealth  ^ 
afforded. 

The  annals  of  private  life,  among  ther 
most  civilized  people,  are  also  often  .stain- 
ed with  instances  of  this,  bad  propensity  > 
in  human  nature.  ,  So  prevalent  has  it 
ever  been  found,  that  it  has  often  been  * 
thought  unsafe  to  trust  the-  care  of  a 
minor  entirely  to  that  relation,  who,  in 
case  of  his  death,  would  inherit  hisr.pro- 
perty. 

To  cite  instances  from  history  would ;. 
be   endless..    But  the  pictures   of  life  ^ 
which  the  stage  exhibits,  and  whicji  no- 
vels often  represent  with  equal  vivacity 
and  fidelity,  may  very  well  be  depended 
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xm,  in  many  respects ;  for  thoul^h  t&ey 
are  often .  accused  ij£  leading  qpinion, 
and,  consequently,  influencing  action^ 
they,  in  fact,  rather  follow  it. 

It  is  the  time  which  gives  them  its 
farm  and  pressure*  Whatever  changing 
hues  the  manners  exhiUt^  are  to  be 
found  in  these  mirrors ;  heightened  and 
exaggerated,  perhaps,  but  still  preserv 
ing  a  resemblance  to  the  archetype. 

How  often  is  the  false  guardian^  the 
crud  imcle,  or  the  crafty  and  designing 
relation,  the  principal  hinge  aa  which 
the  story  tarns ! 

.  From  the  Babes  of  the  Wood,  up  t6 
the  usurping  Richard,  the  ambitious 
Lancaster,  and,  nearer  home,  the  despo- 
tic Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  tyrannical 
regency  of  the  Earl  of  Angus, — treach- 
ery, cruelty,  ambition,  and  avarice,  vary ' 
their  forms  indefinitely ;  but  still  appear 
to  take  the  most  dangerous  shape,  to 
tempt  him  whom  every  tie  of  blood,  of 
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bdnour,  and  of  conscience^  should  most 
devote  to  the  service  of  the  monarch  or 
the  minor. 

Not  so  the  legends  or  better  authefi- 
ticated  histories  of  the  clans.  Of  the 
treachery  of  a  relation^  I  remember  only 
one  recorded  in^;ance ;  and  that  was  not 
the  breach  ci  a  trust  of  this  nature.  It 
w&s  the  rebellion  of  a  turbulent  and  fe* 
rodous  younger  brother,  in  times  of 
general  disturbance,  and  in  a  country 
where,  for  a  time,  habits  of  piracy  and 
pillage  had  prevailed,  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  deaden  the  sense  of  morality. 

Among  a  warlike  people,  often  drawn 
out  as  partizans,  and  often  engaged  in 
petty  hostilities,  occasioned  by  family 
feuds,  minorities  must  have  been  fre- 
quent. The  chief  was  always  the  lea- 
der, and  often  the  victim  of  these  pre> 
datory  wars  ;  but  this  circumstance  nei- 
ther prejudiced  the  estate,  nor*  kept  back 
the  tdttcation  of  the  heir. 
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Unspotted  with  any  instance  of  fraud 
or  avarice  in  a  guardian,  the  records  of 
the  highlands  are  brightened  by  the  no-> 
Uest  instances  of  fidelity,  courage,  and 
conduct  in  the  captains  of  clans ;  for  sa 
the  nearest  relation,  who,  in  age  or  disa-s 
bility^  represented  the  chief,  was  called. . 

The  c(niduet  of  the-  Tuit-f hears,  or 
guardianruncles  of  the -minor  chiefs,  is 
matter  of  eulogium  in  the  poetry  and 
history .  oi  every  clan.  The  most  re- 
nowned heroes  and  sages  of  the.songs^ 
and  legends  of  antiquity,  have  been  Tuit- 
fhears.  And  in  the  later  times,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the 
Tuit-fhear  of Appin,  Captain  Clan-Dhom^ 
noul,  or  the  captain  of  the.Macdonalds, 
with  the  respective  Tuit-fhears  of  ApjHn 
and  Glengary,  were^sung  and.  celebrated 
for  their  valour,  Justice,  and  temperance^ 
in  the  administration  of  the  trust  repos- 
ed in  them.  For  care  and  fidelity  to- 
wards their  wards,  they  were  not  prais^ 
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ed,  because  it  was  not  thought  possible 
they  should  be  otherwise  than  affection- 
ate to  such  a  charge. 

But  how  a  people  so  little  instruct- 
ed, to  whom  such  small  matters  derived 
consequence  from  their  poverty,  and  ig- 
norance of  the  world  at  large— how 
should  they  resist  temptations  so  preva- 
lent among  others,  if  there  were  not 
spmething  peculiar  in  their  mode  of 
thinking,  that  tended  to  disarm  ambi- 
tion and  avarice  of  their  wonted  power 
over  the  human  mind  ? 

The  operation  of  principle  varies,^  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  strength  or  pu- 
rity in  the  ^lind  it  influences,  or  the  de- 
gree of  light  and  instruction  it  has  re- 
ceived. But  the  operation  of  early  ha- 
bit, and  deep-rooted  prejudice,  is  uni 
form  :  to  that,  the  valiant  and  the  fear- 
ful, the  weak  and  the  strong,  in  various 
degrees,  must  submit. 

Macbeth  conquers  the  "  compunctit^us 


**  visitings'*  of  his  nature,  sets  hereafterr 
at  a  distance,  and  wears  with  a  fair  sem^ 
blance  his  borrowed  royalty ;  but  a  sight, 
of  the  blood-boltered  Banquo  at  once 
unmans  him :   before  this   spectre,   his 
courage  melts,  his  sinews  relax,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  guilt  rise  visibly  before 
him.     What  this  ghastly  spectre  was  to 
Macbeth,  the  anticipation  of  such  a  si- 
tuation was  to  these  faithful  guardians. 
:  Had  they  once  admitted  a  transientv^ 
^ggestioft   of  the  possibility   of   their 
committing  a  crime  of  this  nature,  the 
shades  of  their  forefathers  would  have 
arisen  in  dread  array  to  their  terrified- 
imagination,   to   forbid  or  al^enge   the 
deed. 

He  who  walks  in  darkness,  walks  in^ 
fear,  and  continually  apprehends  stum* 
bling  or  striking  against  some  unseen, 
obstacle. 

In  this  dusky  state  of  intellect,  the  * 
iimits  that  divide  the  material  world. 
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from  that  which  is  to  be  hereafter  re- 
vealed, are  n^ot  distinctly  defined.  A 
man  conscious  of  a  secret  crime,  fears 
meeting  thi^  invisible  witnesses  of  it, 
with  the  same  distinct  and  sensitive  ter- 
ror that  a  feeble  nervous  person  feels  at 
striking  against  chairs  and  tables  in  the 
dark. 

The  sacredness  oi  orphan  innocence,, 
and  the  fidelity  to  all  trust,  over  whid^ 
the  dead  were  supposed  to  watch  with 
Jeakms  vigilance,  had  a  sensible  and 
powerful  effect  in  the  caaes  already?  meo-* 
tkmed. 

So  far  from  the  petty  regency  of  a 
clan  being  a  period  of  assumption  and 
encroachment,  one  always  finds,  in  tra*^ 
cing  back  the  history  of  a  tribe,  that  it$ 
greatest  achievements,  both  in  point  of^ 
fame  and  property,  took  place  during 
long  minorities. 

The  Tuit-fhear,  or  captain  of  the  clan» 
had  been  accuston^d  to  live  upon  a 
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younger  brother's  slender  allotment 
The  moment  this  charge  devolved  upon 
him,  he  considered  himself  as  having 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  upon  him  ; 
for  clans  to  him  were  nations. 

In  the  field  of  battle,  and  on  public 
grand  occasions,  he  represented  the 
chief,  in  all  the  consequence  of  autho- 
rity, and  all  the  show  of  dress  and  ar- 
mour. 

But  m  his  private  life,  it  was  very 
different.  The  chief  always  affected  a 
certain  state,  supported  by  liberal  hospi- 
tality, and  a  kind  of  rude  magnificence^ 
in  the  numerous  Fetainers>bards»  senna- 
chies,  &c. 

This  frequently  impoverished  the  fa- 
mily ;  but  for  this  evil  a  long  minority 
was  an  infallible  cure. 

The  affectation  of  splendour  and  libe- 
rality, to  which  the  chieftain  owed  much, 
of  his  consequence  and  influence^  would 
not  have  been  endured  in  the  Tuit-f  hear*: 
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When  he  took  the  "^charge  of  his  ne* 
phew's  affairs,  he  was  considered  as  hav- 
ing taken  vows  of  voluntary  poverty : 
like  the  monks  of  certain  orders,  he  liv- 
ed parsimoniously  ;  and,  instead  of  pro- 
fiting by  his  office,  his  own  affairs  werfi 
neglected,  from  his  entire  self-devotion 
to  those  of  his  charge. 

Nay,  there  have  been  instances  of 
men,  who  never  were  suspected  of  pos- 
sessing talents,  either  for  war  or  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  who,  from  pure  sin- 
gleness of  mind,  and  the  entire  devotion 
of  the  faculties  to  one  object,  have  shone 
out  with  peculiar  lustre,  when  called  to 
this  arduous  trial  of  integrity  and  abili- 
ties. Of  such  importance  is  it  to  walk  in 
fear  of  the  public  eye,  and  have  the 
mind  enlarged  by  high  notions  of  public 
good,  and  the  hope  of  just  applause. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it  is 
worth  while  to  remark,  bow  the  old  and 
most  true  adage  of  honesty  being  the 
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Vest  ptrficy,  was  verified  by  the  result  Of* 
this  customary  fidelity;  for  ^e  Tuit- 
fhears  devoted  themselves,  with  self-de* 
nying  frugality,  to  the  care  of  the  estate,, 
and  all  ti&at  concerned  their  young  kins-^ 
man. 

The  gratitude  apd  generosity  of  the 
heir,  when  master  of  his  fortune,  and 
his  conduct,  does  as  much  honour  to  the 
annals  of  those  littte  nations  as  the  fide-^ 
lity  sa  rewarded. 

From  the  state  of  society,  the  fire* 
quent  wars,  to  which  the  clan3  are  eid!« 
ed  in  aid  as  allies,  and  the  long*continu^ 
ed  feuds  among  themselves,,  in  whidai 
the  qbief  was  foremost  in  ever^  danger, 
those^  minorities  were  of  very  firequent 
occurrence. 

It  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  this, 
constant  reciprocation  of  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment between  the  guardian  and  the 
guarded,  had  a  great  general  effect  in. 
strengthening  the  ties  of.  reiationshi|>,L, 


und  keeping  alive  that  hitimate  connect 
tion  between  the  head  of  the  family  and 
his  remotest  kinsmen,  which  so  long 
preserved  that  patriarchal  mode  of  life 
among  those  people,  when  every  vestige 
of  it  had  disappeared  among  their  bet- 
ter instructed  neighbours. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  said  of  certain  mental  graces,  cul- 
tivated by  the  long-descended  and  wide- 
spread taste  for  poetry,  and  certain  so* 
cial  virtues^,  cherished  by  the  pride  and 
love  of  ancestry^  and  the  prevailing  re- 
verence for  the  conjugal  relation,  that 
I  would  have  my  Celt«  regarded  as  - 
models  of  perfection.  On  the  contrary^ 
in  a  collective  capacity,  they  were  often 
Vindictive  and  ferocious. 

In  the  latter  ages,  like  all  other  north- 
ern people  previous  to  the  era  of  refine-^ 
ment,  they  were  apt  to  drink  to  excess ; 
not,  indeed,  habitually,  but  at  feasts  and 
Ineetings  ;  and  intoxication  was  with 
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them  productive  of  its  usual  consequen- 
ces,— licentious  conduct,  quarrels,  and 
sometimes  bloodsheds  Yet  during  this 
bacchanalian  disguise,  certain  ideas  of 
decorum  and  manly  firmness  did  not 
forsake  them. 

They  sat  very  long,  and  talked  much : 
there  was  a  considerable  interval  of  gay 
enthusiasm,  before  they  rose  in  their 
wrath  ;  and,  by  some  strange  perversion 
of  opinion,  though  it  was  not  considered 
as  any  great  reflection  for  a  man  to  rise 
in  frantic  rage,  and  strike  down  his  fel- 
low ;  yet  if  he  drank  till  he  coujd  not 
stand  firm,  or  speak  plain,  he  was  utter- 
ly disgraced. 

Drink  was  tolerated,  as  increasing 
strength  of  mind,  eloquence,  and  gaiety ; 
and  its  excesses  were  tolerated,  in  con- 
sideration of  those  happy  results  :  but  if 
a  man  drank  till  he  became  feeble  and 
stupid,  he  was  considered  as  exposing 
the  weakness  of  his  mind  and  body. 
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A  man  was  proud  of  drinking  a  great 
deal,  without  stuttering  or  ^kehihg; 
but  beyond  that  point  all  was  contempt 
and  disgrace- 

The  quantity  of  their  country  spirits 
which  they  could  drink,  and  the  time 
they  sat  together,  was  really  beyond  be- 
lief. 

That  their  health  was  not  materially 
affected  by  these  occasional  excesses, 
was  owing  to  two  circumstance;;.  FirsU 
That  they  were  not  frequent.  They 
live  very  temperately  in  the  intermedi- 
ate intervals ;  and  then  their  custom, 
after  such  an  indulgence,  to  lie  in  bed  a 
day  or  two,  living  on  water-gruel,  which 
'  they  drink  in  great  quantities,  to  cool 
the  fever  of  inebriation.  After  this  ab- 
stinence, they  rise  seemingly  free  from 
every  consequence  of  intemperance. 

Enough  has  been  said  already,  to  e- 
vince  their  unsettled  notions  with  re- 
gard to  property,  as  far  as  the  cattle  of 
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eftaonias  were  xroncemed ;  and  of  many' 
individuak,  with  regard  to  all  but  their 
own  kindred  and  immediate  neighbours. 

When  a  man  became  the  head  of  a 
^unilj,  he  assumed  r  new  character; 
but  es?cess  atid  undue  licence  were  there 
to  be  found  among  the  young  and  impe-^ 
tuous,  as  in  other  countries,  though  not 
Carried  to  so  great  a  length,  nor  attend^ 
ed  with  «uch  fatal  consequences. 

Their,  spreaths  can  hardly  be  clasTsed 
under  the  head  df  ordinary  theft;  yet 
it  was  a  pmof  ^  a  very  confused  and 
imperfect  notion  of-  morality,  in  this  re* 
^pect,  that  such  inroads  should  be  made 
rni  peaceable  neighbours^  when  no  actual 
hostility  existed. 

What  was  diminished  of  the  horroi^ 
tecited  'by  the  depredation-,  1>y  &  certain 
air  of  daring  gallaiytry^  wag,  on  the  o* 
ther  side,  aggravated  by  the  fiiry  and 
bloodshed  which  the  exasperations  ocea^ 

« 

9ioned» 
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As  fof  tW  lesser  tkefts  of  tiie  prefes*" 
^^cttdl  thiereS)  whom  I  .formerly  men- 
■%ienefi>  tkey  do. not  impeach  the  integri- 
ty of  a  whole  people^  Their  existence 
"as  a  frittemky  is.mueh  owing  to  a  kidd 
'^  false  hifijetamty,  which  leaves  them  un'- 
punished. 

Hhey  are,  ot  were  at  least,  embodied^ 
wfajife  bur  dishonesty  is  disseminated 
tlirough  all  the  different  branches  of 
society,  and  assumels  so  mftHy  form% 
ith&t  we  never  can  foe  ftwaife  of  its  ap^ 
^oach,  on  tii^  to  prevent  its  effiects. 

It  may  tte  lasked.  Why  are  not  the  su- 
perior a"!^  wdl^ducated  members  of  a 
^society  so  entbuaastic  ?  so  governed  h^ 
^igb^totied  ^belmg  ^  aakd  inheriting  such 
generous  seriiime^s?  Why  ^re  not 
they  ^siore  ^^l^dite,  more  spirH^d^  more 
Tefined^  fti  short,  than  others,  when  % 
fimpenrstnictiire  ^  information  and  at^* 
lelinment  is  liaised  upon   tils  ^ound^^ 

^n? 

VOL.  if.  * 
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It  is  melancholy  to  trace  the  trdnsi- 
tion,  especially  if  it  be  a  suddea  onCj 
from  the  primitive  state  of  those  poa* 
Bessed  of  good  notions  and  good  feelings, 
when  the  system  of  life  is  entirely  chan- 
ged by  the  introduction  of  new  customs, 
manners,  and  opinions. 

All  winged  insects,  before  they  leave 
their  first  habitation,  to  rise  with  buoy- 
ant powers^  and  sport  in  air,  have  a  state 
helpless  torpor  to  .pass  through. 

Those  whose  mode  of  life  has  been 
much  regulated .  by  a  kind  of  instinctive 
sagacity,  readily  accommodating  itself 
to  all  exigencies,-— to  whom  &e  venera- 
ted customs  of  their  ancestors  were  as 
laws,  and  whose  feelings  were  very  much 
under  the.  influence  of  their  imagination, 
and  only  restrained  by  fixed  habits  of 
patience  and  fortitude :— -When  people 
of  this  description,  whose  pride  is  equal 
to  their  ignorance,  and,  indeed,  greatly 
owing  to  it,  and  who  have  obstinate,  pre- 
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judices  lurking  under  all  their  new  at- 
tainments : — ^Wlien  such,  I  say,  are  sud- 
denly illuminated,  or  at  least  brought  to 
imagine  they  are  so,  we  expect  too  much, 
forgetting  by  what  very  gradual  de^ees 
our  own  acquisitions  have  come  on.  We 
expect  them,  in  half  a  life-time,  to  pass 
from  their  old  habits,  and  acquire  all 
to  which  successive  generations,  by  slow 
and  silent  progress,  have  attained* 

I  shall  have  recourse  to  a  very  fami- 
liar illustration. — The  person  who  first 
thought  of  drawing  wool  from  a  distaff^ 
to  make  those  threads  which  were  after- 
wards to  fi)rm  the  clothing  of  our  ances-- 
tors,  must  have  been  most  justly  regard- 
ed as  a  prodigy  of  ingenuity,  and  the 
father  of  the  most  useful  art. 

People  might  shelter  in  caves,  and 

feed  on  acorns  ;  but  to  invent  a  mode  of 

procuring  attire  by  the  exertion  of  in* 

dustrious  dexterity,  was  an  invaluable 

discovery. 

F  2 
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Ages  passed  by  ^  and  princesses,  still 
satisfied  witti  •  this  simple  implement, 
spun  purple  and  fine  Imen,  without 
wishing  for  a  better/ 

Wheels  wepe  at  length  invented,  to 
shorten  labour  in  a  country  where  more 
<;lothing  was  required.  I  speak  of  the 
large  ones,  upon  which  wool  is  spun. 

These  complicated  machines,  however, 
were  at  first  regarded  with  aversion  by 
the  lovers  of  simplicity. 

I  myself  knew  of  an  old  lady,  not  ma- 
ny years  deceased,  who  would  suiTer  no 
such  complicated  machines  to  enter  her 
•  house  ;  but  kept  eight  good»okl  women 
in  her  house,  spinning  on  as  many  or- 
thodox distaffs,  to  the  last',  and  gave 
for  a  reason^  what  I  believe  is  true,  that 
tbfe  yam*, '  though  more  abundant,  was 
^ever  equalty  i^trong  or  even,  When  pro- 
duced from  a  wheel>  as  that  spun  in  the 
prittikiVe  mode. 

With  this  intrepid  opposer  of  innova* 
tion  died  the  good  old  faith  in  distaffs  t 
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Kut  the  smaller  spionlng-wljijeeh  adapted: 
to  flax,  had  many  enemies  to  encounter 
before  it  got  a.  footing  in  the  highlands  f 
which  it  never  obtained  till  the  country- 
was  disarmed  {'  and  the  good  women  us- 
ed to  spe^  most  pathetically  of  the  46, 
as  the  sad  era-  which,  introduced  little 
wheels  &ii&red  soldiers  into  the  country.; 
red  soldiers' were,  so  called^  in  contra* 
distinctiea.lSo  the . native -troops,  whq 
wore 'tartan. . 

Agesj,  in  cmr  dvilized  land,  had  inter* 
v^ened  between:  the  great  and  little 
wheels ;  and  ailer  other  generations  had 
been  arrayed  .in  the '  productions  of  the 
latt«r,-  a  nearer  adfa^e^to  pferfectibility 
produced  the  spinning  jeniiyi  so  fatal  to 
sinlplhcity  and'.tOf&male  industry. . 

Yet,  {ierhaps,!  in:. the.  infancy  of  the, 
arts,  the  distaff  jwasias.  great  a  proof  of 
genius  as  the  Jennys  in  this. age  of  calcu- 
lation. '       t  . 

Every  tliihg  ebe  has  goneon  in  a  sU 
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milar  process.  Yet  we  expect,  that  un- 
tlitored  man  should,  in  the  course  of  <me 
generation,  attain  what  we  have  inherit* 
ed  from  so  many. 

He  cannot  gain  a  small  part  of  what 
is  so  habitually  familiar  to  us,  without 
losing  much  which  we  cannot  appreci- 
ate, as  having  never  possessed  it  :•— 
The  light,  elastic  tread,—* the  firm,  yet 
pliant  limbs,*-^the  quick,  c^Miervant  ear, 
-—the  darting  glance  i)f  intuitive  sagaci- 
ty,— ^the  numerous  expedients,  by  which 
the  want  of  our  ingenious  tools  and  end- 
less conveniencies  are  supplied,— -aiid 
much  that  cannot  be  told,  or  would 
scarce  be  believed,  though  it  were  of 
courtesy,  and  native  grace,  and  vigour- 
ous  fancy,  and  shrewd  discernment. 

When  a  people  are  taught  to  despise 
the  modes  of  thinl^ing,  customs,  and  pre- 
judices of  their  ancestors,  and  to  consi- 
der as  barbarism  and  vulgarity  aU  that 
in  their  childhood  they  were  accustom- 
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6d  to  regard  as  elegant  and  excellent, — - 
the  whole  weh  of  thought  and  feeling  is 
unr£ivelled,  and  cannot  be  readily  or  ea- 
sily made  up  in  a  new  form.  Some  of 
the  worst  materials  of  the  old  costume 
will  often  ludc  under  the  new  finery ; 
and  that  will  not  be  easily  or  readily" 
adapted  to  the  form  of  the  wearer. 

Refinements  of  mind  is  the  very  last 
result  of  hi|^  cultivation^  and  the  usage 
e(  good  society.  It  xnust  needs  be  an 
intellect  of  a  very  superior  order,  that 
CBXi  break  through*  all  the  obstacles  that 
early  habit  throws  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement,— to  pass  through  all  the  ru- 
diments of  civility,  and  attain  to  this 
p(»nt,  .which  so  many  among  ourselves, 
possessing  every  possible  advantage,  ne^ 
ver  arrive  at. 

^Refinement  of  a  different,  and  not 
very  inferior  kind,  such  persons  as  these 
might  have  formerly  attained  by  very 
different  means, .  as  has  been  already 
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shewn*  But  the  very  first  labour  of  the 
proud  ignorance  of  civilizatioB^  16  to  inw 
s^pire  the  novice  with  a  barbarous  con-i 
tempt  for  that  artless  elegance,  that 
genuine,  though  imperfect  refinement^ 
which  he  derived  from  th^  humane  cus^ 
toms  and  humanizing  muses  of  his  na^ 
tlve  strath.  This  often  ends  in  adding 
the  vanity  of  borrowed,'  or  at  most  su-. 
perficial  acquirements,  to  the  rivetteii 
pride  of  ^mccstry,  and  innate  d&Iike  U> 
strangers, 

A  half-iaformed  mountaineer,  whot 
falls  into  the  common  error  of  suppos- 
ing, that  because  he  knows  much  more^ 
than  his  cotemporaries,  nothing  remains, 
unknown  to  him,  must  haVe-a  double 
spring  of  arrogance  and  self-opinion  in 
his  mind,  if  he  be  naturally  so  disposed. 

First,  From  his  e^wly  prejudices,  he  is 
incKned  to  regard  "  the  sons  of  little 
'*  men;,  the  beings  of  yesterday,"  as  a 
ipiy^4  breed^  of  late  apcj  dubious  origin^ 
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on  whom  he  looks  down  with  secret 
contempt  from  that  proud  eminence  on 
which  high  birth  and  national  antiquity 
have  phiced  him.   • 

In  acquiring  these  .new  stores  of 
knowledge,  he.  loses  much  of  that  in- 
herited refinement  which  has  been  so 
largely  discussed.  His  mind  is  not  suf- 
ficiently balanced  or  eftfightened  to  ap* 
pfQCtate  justly  either  .what  he  has  lost 
&c  what  he  has  acquired.  He  considers^ 
the  former  as  the  mere  exuviae  of  the 
chrysalis  form  which  he  has  recently 
ibmkeB ;  «rf  while  aH,vtos  mth  cJ 
flised  and  mingled  sensations  through  a 
new  atmosphere^  he  supposes  his  late-^ 
acquired  wings  wifi  emable  him  to  rise 
to  a  much  greater  height  than  he  is  ca- 
pable of  attaining. 

Front  this  fancied  eleyatlon  he  looks 
down  with  contempt  on  the  ignorance- 
and  rusticity  of  hfs  compatriots.     He 

&els  experimentally,  that "  a  little  know  - 

It  5^ 
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"  ledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  He  has 
lost  all  that  is  desirably  peculiar  in  the 
manners,  customs,  home^nred  science, 
and  unrivalled  sagacity  of  his  ancestors, 
and  b  very  far,  from  having  attained 
that  ingrafted  knowledge  and  el^^ce 
which  we  so  laboriously  cultivate. 

Thus  he  despises  both  those  he  has 
has  joined  and  those  be  has  left,  though, 
in  different  senses,  he  is  to  both  greatly 
inferior.  He  feek  just  so  much  consci* 
ousness  of  this  twofold  superiority  as  is 
sufficient  to  make  him  reserved  and  jea- 
lous among  his  new  associates,  and  pre- 
suming and  contemptuous  among  his  old 
ones. 

As  Chesterfield  said  of  Johnson,  that 
**  be  was  a  wit  among  lords,  and  a  lord 
*^  among  wits,"  this  novice,  building  up- 
on his  ancestry,  feels  inclined,  among 
the  enlightened  mushrooms  of  the  low- 
lands, to  be  **  proud,  melancholy,  and 
^f  gentlemanlike,"  to  vindicate  his  dig- 
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nity.  Amoi^st  his  unsophisticated  kins- 
men,  again,  he  affects  to  laugh  at  appa- 
ritions, despise  old  customs,  and  display 
his  new  stock  of  taste,  with  industrioUls: 
ost^ntetion.  . 

From  beings'in*  this  imperfect  and  un-' 
fiiiished  state,  it  is  hard  either  to  learn 
the  customsi  or  judge  the  character  of  a 
people.  >  Those  that  are  furthSer  back 
ape  hid,  in  the  obscurity  of  their  language 
and- .situation,  ffoiii  the  inspection  of 
strangers." , 

Those  who,  by  attentive  care,  and  very 
early  detachment  from  their  native  sports 
and  inherited  customs,  have  been  duly  > 
cultivated  and  polished,  form  a  very  fa-' 
vourabte  specimen^  of  what  culture  can. 
perform,  th<eir  abilities  being  very  fre- 
quently above  mediocrity.  But  when 
they  become  precisely  that*  sort  of  being 
which  good  abilities,  good  education,  and 
good  company  usually  form  everywhere, 
they  are. no  longer.  quaJttied  to  illustrate ^ 


0r  exemplify  tbe  wigia^  character  eC 
their  tribe^or  society*.        > 

If  a  Ughb»ider»  drnreir  iprematioelj 
into  the  racks  oS  pofisbed  soewtj,:  eeaaes. 
to  be  a  favourable  specimen  of  Jlh^  mouii'- 
tain  race,:  otte  of  %he  lower  class  eom^g: 
to  imagle  AtHo^  the  degraded'  vulgar 
of  civHized  coiABtries»  is  .stiil  le»  fitted^ 
to  afford  means  af  judging  Mihat  a  sf^^ 
pitedr  ifitelU^nt  being  he  is  nt  iM»e». 
In  his  noTickte,.  his^  <iwn  kmguage  191 
useless,,  unless  to  exchange  the  murniiw 
of  eomplaifit  with  h^  feUow  €i:^tes^  He 
is  not^  like  Ms  supemiB<  under  sjmik^ 
eitcumstanees^  suppeipt^  by  the  prided 
new  aeciuk-anents..  The  pt^wers  o£  ima- 
gination,, no  longer  ^Kerctsed  in  tb^h 
wonted  manner,  droop  and  fdde :  those 

m 

of  memory  and  sensibi^ty  live  only  ton 
remind  him  of  his  exile^,  and  to  wound 
him  with  the  infericHrity.of  his  present 
to  his  isomer  self^  With  tiie  peasantry 
he  seldom  mimgles  :  that  would  not  he 


*  M'^senableiaitleaQenlu  From  the  decent 
elaiis  of  arCkwpis  bia  i^toratt^  ptKecludeK 
hiio;  He  descends  tuiaang  the  dregs  ^ 
the  pe!cq^e>«-^ai3^i»t^  iritii  .thex£^ 

ands.sbwikkig  m  tbe  uogpoiiall  €lijii6< (^ 
plebeian;  giroseiiesas^  .  ias[suiim$>  te^.^totire^^ 
new  Gbi^rKfec.  .  i  •      ?     >* 

Tbis  QQKtaflwrpbosr&is^i&t^rauoiedbio 
the  tempersoieDt  iirf'ite'kiljg/nktw.'  Iflhatr 
k  of*  die.  cdq!  and  Gaotiausi  ndkiuiie  rwfadetei 
genera^y  affincds  liial;eiiefe  -^fbt ca  aiMiLK . 
taia  si^e^  he  is  btfaiaiQOSi^ihi^ati^'aikL'i^ 
defajia^bte>.  in  pitssuit ,  of  t  thdas  ife^xijitnaFi 
advantages  wbicb  dM^  Ihiadss  will  Uestfairef 
t0  bim  tfaj^  ground:  he<|faa6  Host  .hjaiiie 
cjiange  to  wbicb  pofirecty  ^foa^ed  »btm  r; 
His  parfismte«9us  andt  taj^momlv  habits^ 
soon  extinguish  bis  s|drfA»  andbidestco; 
bis  originaliky.  '  ,  i. :.,  ... 

I^  on  the  G02dxar^»  bis  fiufuhies  are 
of  the  more  TigoronSi  des^iptioh,}  sucb^ 
a&  imagination  animates,  and  entbusl-^ 
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ami  Idndl^Sf  he  who  wmddhave  beeou 
the  occasional .  poet  and -musician  ^fhisr 
hamlet^  and  would  have  sought  no  high*: 
er  distinctioti  than  the  praise-of  his  kii^-^ 
men,  laligtnshes,  deprived  of  that  gratifi- 
cation. The  sad  and  soidid  realities  of  IMe- 
press  haffd  upon  hina,  .no  longer  relieved^ 
bf  musical  delight, .  or  transient  gleams^ 
of  visionaffy  biiss^  <  He  no  longer  sees 
any  ghosts  but  those  of  departed  enjoy-- 
nients :  Jie.  hears,  no  voioes  but  the  rude^ 
accents  rxifv  scorn  and  contumely,    re- 
ftdaMa^  his  tmoouth  attempts  to  do,; 
fbr  the  .first  time,  what  others  p^onn^ 
mtfa  all  Hbe  ease  of  long  habit; 

Retunr^Js  4nl^x>8sible :  Every  spot  is^ 
occupied  by  ipaasants  that  cannot,  and' 
shepherds  that  will  "not,  make  room  for 
him*  .  He  wanders,  like  a  discontented* 
shade,  along'  the  dividing,  stream ;  but« 
does  not  long'  vainly  search  for  the -cup 
of  oblivion ;  He  finds  it;i^  filled  with  hk^i 
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native  cordial^  aqua  vif  de ;  but  requiring^ 
renewal  so  oftiBB,  that  thc^  remedy  be- 
oomes  of  itself  a  disease 

From  forgetting  his  cares  and  his' 
country,  he  goes  on  to  forget  himself.^ 
The  higb&ndd  have  lost,  and  thie  low-' 
lands  have  not  f6und  him.  If  any  thing* 
recovers  him  frorn^  his  hopekss  apathy,- 
it  must  be  the  "  spirit-stirrii^  fife,'*  or 
liie  martial  'pipe  of^  his  ancestors,'  callfng^ ; 
Ifim  to  the  field  of  ^honourable  strife. 

Here,  if  at  a>l>  thb  hlgb1ande^  resumes** 
thte  energy  of  his  characteTi  and^finds^ 
Foom  to  display  once  more  tHk  virtues- 
of  habit  and  of  sentiment ;  ^  fioir  here  h^ 
is  generally  associated^  with  beings  like- 
himselfii  Here  his  enthusiasm  finds  an- 
object :  his  honourable  feelings^  his"  love 
of  distinction,  his  contempt  for  danger,- 
and,  what  is  of  equal  importance  in  the" 
military  life,  his  calm  fortitude,  stern- 
hardihood,  and  patient  endurance,  all 
find  scope  for  exercise.    Here,  too,  nun- 
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gled  with  his  counirymeni  he  tells  an^" 
hears  the  tales  of  other  times, — ^beguiles- 
the  wearj  watch  of  night  with  the  songs- 
that  echoed  through   the   halls  of  his. 
chief,— *orrepeats>  on  the  toilsome  march, . 
the  iove^itty  iospired  :by  the  maiden . 
that  fir^t  charmed  him  with  the  smile  o£ . 
beauty,  and  the  voice  of  melody  in  his^ 
natire  giea.  *       .    ; 

Thei^  recollei^tions  and  aasociations 
preserve,  in  pristine  vigour,  the  feurest. 
trait  in  the.  highlapd  character*.  Social  • 
and  convivi^^l  a»  I>onald'$  inclinations 
are,  when  others  Join  the  mirthful  band>. 
and  share  the  cup.  of  festivity,  he  retires 
to  his  barrack  or  hi^  tent,  £md  adds  the 
hard-saved  sixpence  to  the  little  hoard 
which  the  paymaster  promises  to  remits 
home,  to  pay  his  father's  arrear  of  rent,^ 
or  purchase,  a  cow  to  his  widowed  mo- 
ther. 

4 

Poor  Donald  is  no  mechanic  :  he  can- 

ft . 

Myt,  like  other  soldiers^  work  at  a  tiade; 


J 
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when  in  quarters :  Yet^  day  after  day^ 
with  unwearied  persererance,  he  mounts, 
guard  for  those  who  hare  this  resource,, 
to  add  a  little  to  this  fund,  sacred  to  the 
dearest  charities  of  life— the  best  feel* 
ings  of  humamty.  This  sobriety  p^e•^ 
serves  alive  the  first  finpressions  of  prin- 
eipIe,-^-^the  rectitude^  the  humble  piety^ 
and  habitual  self-denial,  to  which  a 
camp  life,  or  the  tmsettled  wanderings 
that  belong  to  it,  are  so  averse. 

There  are  instances^  cif  i^^ery  late  oc- 
currence, >  not  of  individuals  oriy,  ^but 
of  whole  regiments  of  highlanders,  exer- 
cising this  generous  self-denial,  to  remit 
monej  tb*their  poor  rdd^ons  at  home,, 
to  an  extent  that  would  stagger  credu^*^ 
Hty,  were  it  parttcolarized; 

The  officers,  of  .one  of  iihe  vegmients 
to  which  I  aHiide^ifindBBg^sjuch  ^imS'P&i 
mittedr  tihrougb  titetr  faands^  dnd  seeifaig 
their  men  coftstaktly  either  on  guard,  ob 
^,t  hard  lat)bur,'  began  to  fear  tbat  tiiejr 
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were  living  too  low  to  su{^ort  such  per-^ 
petual  exertion.  Every  day  they  visit- 
ed the  barracks,  to  be  assured  that  their 
men  made  use  of  a  proportion  of  animal 
food.  .  They  were  first  deceived  by  see- 
ing pots  on,  with  meat  boiling  in  them, 
as  they  thought ;  but,  on  a  nearer  in^ 
spectionj  found,  that  in  many  of  them, 
a  great  stalk  of  what  we  in  Scotland 
call  kail,  was  the  only  article  contained" 
in  them.  They  brought  long  sticks  witiv 
them  afterwards,  and  sonnded  the  pots,, 
to  make  sure^    This  wa^  indeed. 


**  Spare  fast,  which  oft  with  gods  ddth  diet." 

I  dHould  rather  have  kept  this  qitotlEi^ 
tion  to  grac^  another  instance  of  still^ 
'nobler  self-denial,  which  ought  to  be  re* 
corded  in^  a  more  durable  manner  than 
this  perishing  page  will  admk  of. 
'  A  highland  regiment,  commande49  1^ 
thiiik,  at  the  time,  by  General  JVfacleod/ 
were,  dxaang  the  wars  with  Tippoa  Saib^ 
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engaged  in  an  unfortunate  rencontre, 
ttrhere  above  200  of  them  fell  into  the 
bands  of  that  remorseless  tyrant.  They 
were  treated  'with  the  most  cruel  indig- 
nity,  and  f^d  upon  a  very  sparing  por-. 
tion  of  unwholesome  rice,  which  opera- 
ted as  a  slow  poison ;  assisted  by  the' 
Imming  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the 
UBwholesome  dews  of  night,  to  which 
they  were  purposely.  e?:posed,  to  shake 
then-  constancy. 

Daily  some  of  their  companions  drop«> 
ped  before  their  eyes,  and  daily  they 
were,  offered  liberty  and  plenty,  in  ex* 
change  for  this  lingering  torture,  on  con- 
dition of  relinquishing  thefa*  religion;  and  ' 
taking  the  turban :  yet  not  one  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  purchase  life  on  these 
terms. 

These  highlanders  were  from  the  Isles^ 
and  entirely  illiterate.  Scarce  one  of 
them  could  have  told  the  name  of  any 
particular  sect  of  Christians ;  and  all  tho^ 


idea  they  had.  of  the  Mahometan  refi^ 
gion,  was,  that  it  was  adverse  to  their 
own  ;  and  that,  adopting  it^they  should 
renounce  Him  who  had  died  that  they 
might  live,  and  who  loved  them,  and, 
eould  support  them  under  all  sufferings* 
The  great  outlines  of  their  religion,-— 
the  peculiar  tenets  which  distinguish  it 
from  every  other,— *were  early  and  deep* 
ly  impressed  on  their  minds,  and  provede 
sufficient  in  the  hour  of  trial*~- 

*'  Rise,  mui^s,  rise !  add  all  your  tiuieful  breath  : , 
••  These  ^must  not  sle^p  in  darkness  and  in  death.*' 

Nor  shall  they  r  Saints  and  angels  will 
bear  witness  to  their  humhle  triumph, 
when  the  trophies  of  the  proud,  and  the 
monuments  of  the  greats  shaltfaave  mouU 
dered  into  dust,  or  been  swept. away  in : 
the  wreck  of  nature. . 

The  self'devoted  band  at  Thermopylae 
have  had  their  feme  :  they  expected,  and: 
they  deserved  it.     These  did  not.even^ 
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.^plre  to  sudh  distinction :  far  frdm  tlieir 
^native  land,  without  ^ven  the  hope  of 
fiaving  their  graves  beheld  Sby  the  eyes 
t)f  mournful  regret,  ^*  They  passed  away 
••*  unseen,  like  the  flower  in  the  desert> 
^^  when  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  dews 
-*of  n^ht.  and  the- «m  arises  in  his 
***  strength,  to  scatter  its  leaves  on  the 
*^  gale/* 

The  voice  of  applause, — the  hope  of 
future  fame, — ^the  sympathy  of  friend- 
ship,— all  that  the  heart  leans  to  in  the  , 
last  extremity,^— was  withheldfrom  these 
victims  of  principle*  It  was  not  theirs 
to  meet  death  in  the  field  6f  honour^ 
while  the  mind,  wrought  Up  to  fervid 
eagerness,  went  forth  in  search  of  him. 
They  saw  his  slow  approach  5  and,  thft^ 
sunk  into  languid  debility,  such  as 
quenches  the  fire  of  miere  temperament> 
they  never  once  hesitated  at  the  alter- 
hAtive  set  before  them.  Their  fortitude 
^ould  at  least  be  applauded>   though 
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their  faitb,  and  the  hope  that  supported 
them,  were  not  taken  into  account.* 

This  well-known,  though  neglected 
instance  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
beings  accustomed  from  the  cradle  to 
self-command  and  self-denial,  affords  an 
additional  proof  of  the  importance  of 

m 

preserving,  unmixed  and  undebased,  a 
race  so  fit  to  encounter  those  perils  and 
labours,  worse  than  death,  which  the 
defence  of  our  wide-extended  empire 
demands. 

.  The  highlands  is,  in  fact,  only  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  that  mixed  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  life  which  suits 


*  There  are  still  a  few  living  witnesses  of  the  final  tri- 
umph of  this  band  of  brothers.  One,  a  brave  general,  since 
honourably  distinguished,  lived  twenty  months  in  that  ve* 
nal  captivity ;  and,  with  a  few  companions,  survived  it,  as 
was  supposed,  in  consequence  of  being  fed,  instead  of  the 
damaged  rice  which  proved  fatal  to  the  rest,  with  a  small 
pittance  of  seed,  such  asiiirds  are  usually  fed  with,  called 
grain  by  tho  natives. 
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the  dimate  and  habits  df  Che  people^ 
and  qualifies  them,  above  all  others^  to 
fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  when 
called  forth  to  such  exertions. 
'  Those  that  feel  a  slight  degree  of 
compunction  at  banishing  them  from 
their  native  hills  and  wonted  occupa- 
tions, .  need  never  *'  Lay  the  flattering 
^*  unction  to  their  souls/'  that  they  shall 
preserve  the  character,  the  energies,  and 
the  peculiar  S|)irit  of  this  distinct  people, 
by  building  villages,  and  filling  them 
with  looms,  and  tools,  &c. 

Nature  never  meant  Donald  for  a 
manufacturer :  born  to  cultivate  or  de- 
fend his  native  soil,  he  droops  and  del- 
generates  in  any  mechanical  calling.  He 
feels  it  as  losing  his  cast ;  and  when  he 
begins  to.  be  a  weaver,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
highlander.  Fixing  a  mountaineer  on  a 
loom,  too  much  resembles  yoking  a  deer 
in  a  plough,  and  wiU  not  in  the  en4  suit 
much  better. 


Surely  maa  does  not  five  by  manufao 
Imiiig  dcme ;  and  thera  ^k  thousands, 
>aad  tea  thoosaiuls^  faetttt  .^qualified  to 
weave,  and  less  fitted  (oir  th^  enduranoe 
whicli  is  of  sMMne  eonseqnence  in  a  dis- 
tant or  protracted  ^ar  iimn,  even  per-*- 
'sonal  courage.  Tberi  are  a  hundred 
that  sink  under  iktigue,  or  nmnnur  un- 
der privation,  for  one  that  octuaQy  re- 
coils in  the  day  of  faldtle :  utd  that  sdk 
diefr  who  sp^ids  everf  ^p»e  Irour  in 
learning  to  write,  that  he  may  convey 
information  of  his  Welfare  to  his  friends^ 
or  attain  to  the  honoiirahle  distinction 
of  a  haibertj^-^he,-  tdo>  iirhd  la^  hy  every 
spar^  penny,  to  lidip  hte  po^  relationB, 
'or  to  enabke  him  to  i^eti^ii  lk>  i^kem^^-As 
TOdre  likety  to  be  fa#lhftil  tiiid  steady  in 
the  discharge  oir  his^tie^  '^Ae^  he  Who> 
•can-ying  the  low-miB^d  idea^  and  dis- 
sipated habits  of  the  mcki  ^f  ^an«iAic^ 
turers  into  the'^riity;  ^dmwns  in  liquor 
^very  recollection  of  the  clie*M^s*^art>, 
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^nd  every  anticipation  of  the  hopeless 
future. 

A  sort  of  inverted  benevolence  seems 
to  pervade  every  plan  for  the  improve^ 
ittent  of  the  highlands,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tliat  tfuljT  generous  aiid  judicious 
dne  lately  suggested,  of  teaching  the  na- 
tives to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
language.     This,  indeed,  is  bringing  th^ 

treasures  of  life  home  to  them,  without 

• 

sending  them  to  the  mines  to  dig  for 
it.  But  every  other  scheme  that  has 
been  suggested  for  the  amelioration  of 
their  condition,  has  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence of  extinguishing  their  high-toned 
enthusiasm,  degrading  their  character, 
and  effacing  all  the  peculiar  habits  that 
Enable  so  very  many  to  e^dst  in  so  small 
bounds,  and,  moreover,  to  live  on  less 
than  we  could  imagine  :  this,  too,  with- 
6ut  shewing  any  traces  of  the  subdued 
spirit,  the  squalid  and  sordid  appearance, 
6t  the  gross  depravity  which  extreme 

VOL.  II.  s 
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poverty  never  faili  to  produce^  tvhere 
numbers  herd  together  in  other  coxitis 
tries,  without  any  mode  of  comfortable 
subsistence. 

It  is  impossible  to  se^  poverty  wear  a 

more  mild  and  gracious  form  than   in 

« 

the  little  social  highland  hamlets:  on 
the  other  hand,  it  no)vhere  appears  more 
abject  and  disgusting  than  in  a  highland 
village ;  to  which  manifold  causes  contri- 
bute. 

In  the  Jirst  |iiace,  These  villages  are- 
necessarily  inhabited  by.  tradesmen.  Time 
may,  and  wilI,:perhapsA  too  soon  for  their 
happiness^  wear  off  their  national  preju- 
dice against  this  piode  of  life ;  but,  at 
p^qsent,  a  triadesman  feels  himself  below 
a  cultivator ;  and  nothing  sinks  the  ch^t- 
racter,  or  daijaps  emulation,  more  than 
a  felt  and  irremediaf)!©  inferiority. 

The  cultivator  has  always  before  his 
eyes  the  car^  of  his  cattle,  whiqh  ftuere 
requires   incessant   vigilance  ^  and,  fpre- 
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thought*     His  mind  is  occupied,  above 
all  things,  the  whole  year  round,  with 
the  means  of  providing  his  rent.     This, 
to  him,  is  of  the  last  importance.     If  his 
resources  fail,  he  is  drivea  cmt  from  the 
Eden  of  his  imagination,— from  the  spot 
to  which  his  affections?  must  ever  tena-^ 
ciously  adhere,--^he  home  of  his  infan-^ 
cy,-^the  dwelling  of  his  f(»refathers.*-<-> 
He  must  leave  the  spot  where  every 
cairn,— -evpry  little  vestige  of  a  decayed 
cottage, — ^and  every  larger  stcme,  that> 
marks  the  divided  riages,-— 4;ells   some 
story  of  the  past.     He  must  leave  it,  to 
shelter  in  the  detested  village,  or  wan- 
der, an  outcast,  in  the  land  of  strangers. 
What  will  not  a  highlander  do  or  suf- 
fer, to  shun  this  dreadful  catastrophe  ? 
This  sword  of  excision,  hanging  conti- 
nually over  his  head,  impels  him  to  ex- 
ertions almost  incredible ;  and  this  per- 
petual vigilance  of  foresight  forms  ha- 
bits of  caution,  self-denial,  and  frugaJi"* 

g2 
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*^f  Aat  nothing  less  than  the  united 
force  of  such  powerful  motives  could 
produce. 

Suppose  the  dreaded  sword  to  fall  af- 
ter some  blighting  sprii^,  or  drowning 
autumn,  wiien  this  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  sjHrit  tak^s  place.  We  shdi 
suppose  the  village,  as  the  nearest  re- 
fuge, obtains  the  preference.  His  little 
stock,  after  paying  his  arrears,  affords 
the  means  of  a  scanty  support  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  with  the  aid  of  a 
wretched  shop,  or  the  more  wretched 
resource  of  secretly  brewing,  or  openly 
selling  whisky. 

Donald  is  much  too  social  and  convi* 
vial  for  the  inhabitant  of  a  village : 
When  dwelling  in  his  dear*loved  ham- 
let, his  social  propensities  are  innocent- 
ly, therefore  happily  indulged,  among 
the  companions  of  his  youth,  in  the  win- 
ter evenings  at  home,  or  the  summer 
4ays  in  the  mountain  shealings.     His 


etwivivial  joys  are  only  indulged  at  a- 
Christmas  revel,  or  on  the  glad  occasioit . 
ef  a  marriage  or  baptism  in  the  hamlet. 

His  simple,  frugal  manners,  exempt-. 
him  from  the  temptation  so  fatal  i^  the  :^ 
virtufis  of  the  poori    In  the  village,  how-  - 
ever,  he  fintfe  every  thing  to  seduce,  and  i 
nothing  to  protect  hira^-  His  wife,  of  * 
course,  becomes  a  gossip  and  tattler:  hia, 
children^  no-  lemger- endeared  to  him  by 
sharing  the  numberless  tasks  that  an^- 
unincldsedK^ountry  demands,  now  lounge  i 
about  4hs  door,  hungry,  idle,  and  deprav- 
ed, a  bopeless  and  loveless  incumbrance,  - 
The  miserable,  degraded  husband  and  ^ 
father,  iSnds,  in  tattling  and  tippling,  a 
short  palliative  for  woes  incurable.  While' 
his  neighbour  tradesman,  unaccustomecf 
to  think  for  to-morrow,  improvident  and^ 
intemperate,   is,   with   more  resources,  . 
scarce  less  wretched, 

O  for  a  highland  Crahhe,  to  paint,  in'  * 
true  and  dismal  colours,  the  languor  o£- 
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idleness,  the  rancour  of  malevolence,  and 
the  extremity  of  indigence,  that  pervade 
these  Utopian  villages ; — ^those  seats  6f 
industry  and  abundance,  which  we  are 
taught  to  consider  as  a  sovereign  reme- 
dy for  the  evil,  I  had  almost  said,  the 
crime  of  depopulation !  All  improve- 
ments, to  be  really  such,  must  be  gen- 
tle, gradual,  and  voluntary. 

When  a  highland  chief  looked,  from 
some  eminence,  into  his  -subject  Strath, 
and  saw  the  blue  smoke  of  twenty 
hamlets  rise  through  the  calm  air  of  a 
bright  summer  morning,-r-when  he  view- 
ed  those  quiet  abodes  oi  bumble  content 
with  the  perfect  consciousness  that  there 
was  no  individual  contained  in  them  but 
what  regarded  him  with  fond  and  proud 
attachment,  as  his  friend  and  protector, 
to  save  or  serve  whom  he  would  chear- 
fuUy  die,— what  monarch  could  compare 
with  him  in  genuine  power,  and  heart- 
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fiSlt  consciousness  of  b^ing  loved  and  ho- 
noured beyond  all  other  earthly  beings  ? 

How  perverted  is  the  tsrate  that  would 
induce  a  man  to  deprive  himself  of  such 
faithful  adherents^  and  drive  them  out 
to  miserable  exile;  for -all  the  paultry 
profits  to'  be  derived  from  the  change  ! 
Their  attachment-  to  their  modern  mas- 
ters could  not  be  supposed  equal  to  that 
which  led  them  to  Mch  extremities  of 
old; 

Those  who  lived  among  Uiem,  and 
found  their  greatest  pleasure  in  their  fa- 
miliesy  and  among  Iheir  adherents,  cer- 
tainly had  greater  claims  on  the  lov6  of 
their  people.  Stilly  however,  ancient 
faith  lingers  where  it  has  been  cherish- 
ed by  ancient  courtesy  and  kindness. 
His  native  Strath  still  mourns  the  recent 
loss  of  a  chief,  who,  with  all  the  polish 
of  the  best  modem  manners,  and  all  the 
meekness  of  the  best  Christian  princi-' 
jdes,  retained  as  much  of  the  affections 
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of  his  people,  and  as  entire  ooiitroiil  OTel^ 
tbeiBjL  as  was  ever  pdssosse^  by  aoiy  pa-« 
triarch  or  hero  of  antiqui^,  in  the  like 
circumstances.  Gentleness  ^nd  hunuK 
nity  were  his  distinguislu^g  characteri^ 
tics  :.  yet^  his  displeasure  was  as  terribly 
to  his  people  as  th^t  of  the  most  feroci- 
ous leader  of  the  ancient  clans  could 
have  been  to.  his  followers.* 

Banishment  from  the  domains  of  such 
a  paternal  ruler  was^  in  itself,  most  ter-i 
jnble :.  but  b^e  it  was  aggravated  by 
disgicace  ;  as  his  well-known  probity  an4 
lenity,  warranted  the  inference,  that  it 
was  no  stp^ll  misdemeanour  th^l;  occa-> 
i^ionedso.lfeavy  sax  inflietion^^ 

The  community  over  which  he- preside 
Qd  wa^,  lik^  tfa^t  of  tl^e  Quakers,  kep<i 


*  Whoever  has  heard  of  Strathspey,  or  the  clan  that  iii'v. 
halnt  it,  can  be  no  stranger  to  the  virtues  of  this  departe<^ 
worthy,  and  their  effteti.    To  others,  thf  detail  migj)|^.8|^ . 
wear  fabulous  qr  exaggerate ^  , - , 
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Urbmr  degeneratiiig  by  the  expulsion  ot 
unworthy  members. 

I  do  not  mark  him  by  his  title^  though 
he  possessed  one.  This  good  man,  (to^  ^ 
hbxh  a  more  appropriate  and  valued'  ad- 
dition,)t  left  so  thick  a  population  upon 
his  property,  and  possessed  so  much  of 
Ifie  despotism  I  have  described  in  it^ 
tiiat  he  could',  at  any  time,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  have  called  out  a  regi- 
ment from  his  domain,  in  addition  to 
two  which  he  had  formerly  raised  with^^  - 
in  that  territory. 

It  ihay  be  safely  averred,  that  this-  re-    - 
vered  name  was  never  mentioned  in  the 
hearing  of  any  of  those  willing  vassals,    . 
without  producing  in  his  countenance  a 
visible  glow  of  grateful  emotion. 

How  pleasing  to  trace  the  wide  and* 
deep  effects  of  those  quiet,  unpretending 
virtues,  more  felt  at  home  than  heard  of 
abroad,  that  made  his  people  happy ! 
Uow  rich  is  the  inoense  of  praise  thai^ 
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rises  round  his  grave,  from  sincere  and 
sorrowful  hearts !  and  how  superfluous 
to  add,  ^*  Peace  be  to  his  manes  !"-^ 

**  Farewell,  pure  «pifit !  vain  the  pnifie  we  give ; 

**  Thcl  prai^  you  «o^fht»  from  lips  angeUc  flows. 
**  Farewell,  the  virtues  that  deserve  to  live-— 

♦'  Deserve  a  nobler  bliss  than  life  bestows  !'* 

It  is  painful  to  descend  from  the  elj^- 
v^tion  of  spirit  produced  by  this  "  joy 
'•  of  grief,"  to  trace  the  depressing  and^ 
ruinous  effects  of  a  contrary  conduct — 
Depressing  to  the  vassals^  and  ruinous  to 
the  master. 

To  the  vassals,  banishment  is  not  ruin, 
in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word,  though 
it  produces  very  great  depression,  both 
of  spirit  and  character.  They  do  but 
live  and  labour  at  home ;  and  to  live 
merely  to  labour,  and  labour  merely  to 
'  live,  is  the  general  fate  of  the  very  poor 
every  where  besides,  though  deprived  of 
the  solace  of  life, — robbed  of  ghosts,  and 
dreams,  and  waking  visions,  and  won- 
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d«iPOUS  voices,  which  are  mtich  too  local 
lo=  follow  them  beybnd  the  Gnitnpians. 

Still  they  may  eat,— perhaps,  oftener, 
dttd  drittk,  perhaps,  more  than  formerly.* 
Their  mdtistry  may  be  more  productive, 
and  more  paths  of  adventm^e  may,  in 
time,  open  to  them,  though  ^*  dragging, 
*^-at;each  Temove,  a  lengthening  chain.'* 

It  is  in  their  feelings,  chiefly,  that 
they  suffer.  True,  their  feelings,  in  a 
degraded  and  exiled  state,  do  become 
more  obtuse ;  and  it  is  well '  for  them 
that  it  is  so.  The  grass  that  is  daily 
trampled  oh,  had  not  need  to.bef  a  sensi- 
tive plain  t.       . 

Yet  thC:  aborigines  I  am  speaking  of, 
while  growing  in  their  native  soil,  have 
their  feelings  and  perceptions,  not  alive 


•  Highlaiideirs,'tll>  very  lately^  never  made  more  than 
two  stated  meals;  one  at  11  in  the  forenoon,  the  other 
early  in  the  evening.  The  first  was  called,  in  their  Ian- 
gvwge,  tlie  little  meal  5  and  the  fast,  the  great  mesil. 


wb^  but  acute.  Adapted  asithe^sceae** 
ry  and  their  early  modes  of  thinking 
are  to .  es;alt  imagination,  and  chmsh  a 
kind  of  romantic  tenderness,  whoever 
rudely  tears  them  from,  their  birth-fdace, 
and  the  tombs  of.  their  fathers,  may  be 
compared  to  Mneas,  when  he  tore  up 
the  myrtle  plants  from  th^  grave  of  Po- 
lydore,  and  saw  the  roots  drop  blood,  at 
parting  from  the  parent  earth.. 

O  that:  the  lord  of  his  native  home 
would  faiut  regard  the  anguish  of  the  exr 
patdated.  highlander  with  the  eompuncr 
tious  horror  which  this  phaenomenon  exr 
cited  in  the  breast  of  the  pious  chief ! . 

A  highland  laird  must  be  Caesai?^  or 
nothing..  He  must  have  authority  and 
consequence,^  such  as  mexe  wealth  canr 
not  give.  In  short, .  he  must  have  ho-, 
nour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,. 
w  he  must  degenerate  from  his  ances- 
tOTSf  and' shrink  under  that  degeneracy.. 

The  whole  system  of  life  is  so  diflfer- 


L 
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eAt  ill  tte  highland,  and  every  attempt: 
at  suddeB  impFOvement  so  entirely  de^' 
ranges  it,,  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  the 
common  comforts  and  conveniences  ex- 
actly as  one  finds  thorn  ia  other  coun-^ 
tides;.  They  are  dijBerent  oomfbrte^  pro- 
cured and  enjoyed  in  a  different  man- 
ner. 

Any  person  who,,  after  depopulating  a 
highland  e$tatQ^.  should  endeavour  ta 
ha$je  at  house  Uke/a  villa  on  the  Thamesi^ 
wijiii  the  like,  appertinances  and  accom-r 
modations^  would  fall  very  short  in  hisr 
expectations..  The  object  would  never 
Im  attained^.  The  romantic  and  chival* 
rous  spirit,  so  consonant  to  the  wild^ 
scenery  around,  would  be  entirely  ba* 
nished  with  the  inhabitants  ;^  and  the 
imperfect  mimicry  o£  polished  Jife^.  dean 
bought  with  desolation-,  could  only  sad1^ 
den  the  dreary  and  forlorn  prospect  still 
more  by  the  force  of  contrast.  Magn.ifi« 
«enee.  sinks  to  littleness;  amidst.  t)ie  great 
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subline  of  nature :    Mpeh  <<  retk^d  le»- 
**  ^\my  that  in  trim  gftrd$ti6  tftkeil  hii : 
^  pleasure/'  is :  not  th^  in  his  proper 
etonent.    All  the  petty  arts*  ^f  rural  de- 
GoraftioB  are  here  out  of 'plaoe. . 

To  avoid  incougraitf  ^  any  slight  de- 
gree  of  embeilishmeiit  admitted^  must . 
be  severely  simple.  . 

The  heathen  hoped  io  et^nqua^  the  > 
chosen  people^  ou  pl^  ground ;  because  : 
''  the  g^ds  of  Judah  were  gods  of  th6  ^ 
«  Mllsi-  not  of  the  ralMus.'*    Thii  n^ay 
truly  be  said  of  the  household  gods  of 
the  highlanders ;— they  are  <*  gods  of. 
**  the  hiMs>  not  of  the  ▼allies:*'  nor  can  . 
the  modes  of  the  valli^  succeed  under  ^ 
their  au^ices. 

There  are  a  thousand  peculiarities  be-  < 
longing  to  that  mode  of  life,  which  can- 
not  be  separated  from  it,  without  the  ex-  • 
tinction  of  all  enjoyment.  ' 
♦   To  enumerate  tl»e  causes  of  this  'dif-  . 
ference  wcHild  be  endless^  and  would  lead  . 
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iatoa  tnun  of  minute  particulars,  through 
which  few  would  have  patience  to  follow 
me.  Hearty  plain  hospitality^ — a  stile 
of  baronial  dignity,  ^^  disdaining  little 
^i  delicacies/'-— liberal  and  splendid  holi- 
daysr— Slid  great  simplicity  of  life  in  th^ 
interims : — ^A  total  exclusion  of  fa^itidi- 
ous  taste,  and  of  littleness  m  all  its  £i>nns, 
even  the  fi^rmB  of  minute  decoration, 
.and  petty  attentions  to  petty  conveni^n^ 
xes,  (the  sure  bane  of  all  that  is  liberal, 
noble,  and  manly, ,  in  opinions  ai^l  con- 
duct,) should  characteFise  a  mountain 
chief. 

Let  no  one  smile  at  this :  One  must 
have  lived  in  and  out  of  poUshed  society, 
to  know  how  much  the  mind  shrinks  and 
diminishes,  under  the  influence  of  endless 
wants  ^id  necessary  'nothings.  When 
people  live  in  the  luxurious  and  fashiona- 
ble world,  they  must  needs  comply  with 
its  customs;  and  perhaps  they  ought. 
But  it  is  wSll  to  have  a  sanctuary  among 


the  ereiiastiiig  hillsy  to  which  'file  l<rra 
of  nature  ma j  fly,  when  satiated  with 
form  and  finery. 

It  is  the  high  piiriTege  and  distino 
tion  of  the  strong  superior  mind,  to  ac- 
commodate itself  with  ease  to  the  varie- 
ties of  exterior  circumstances. 

Hercules  did  not  wear  his  lion's  skin, 
while  spinning  with  Omphale:  But 
when  he  renounced  the  distaff  for  the 
club,  he  resumed,  with  alacrity,  his  foi^ 
mer  garb  and  habits. 

Custom  is,  to  common  minds,  like  the 
old  European  dresses,  which  sat  to  the 
shape  with  adhesi^^e  tightness,  and  were 
put  on  or  off  with  difficulty. 

Those  capable  of  higher  aims,  and  en- 
grossed by  greater  objects,  wear  the  dra- 
peryTof  custom,  without  being  restrained 
by  it,  like  an  eastern  habit,  of  who^e 
flowing  folds,  the  wearer  can  easily  di- 
^^st  himself;  and  as  easily  resume  thjem.^ 
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WH&out « entering  into  the  detail  of 
iindescribable  minutiae,  the  mention  of 
ope  leading  feature  of  dissimilarity  from 
other  countries,  with  its  obvious  resultS5 
wUl  illustrate  my  principle  of^the  neces^ 
sity  of  ^^  honaur,  love»  obedii^ee,  troops 
^  of  friends,"  to  the  daily  wants  and  com^ 
forts  of  a  resident  proprietor.  So  shall 
the  lovers  of  innovation,  and  promoters 
of  depopulation^  '^  maxk  how  a  pleiifx  tal^ 
**  shall  put  them  down,** 

Though  a  highland  gentleman  could 
divest  himself  of  all  manner  of  patriotic 
and  patriarchal  feelings  still  the  rites  ne-* 
cessary  for  the  worship,  of  that  modern 
goddess,  conveniency,  cannot  be  4uly 
performed,,  without  the  assistaiice  Qf  will-> 
Big  vassals.. 

If  a  gentleman,  ftf  instance,  should 
throw  hi3.  whole  estate  into  the  hftctds  oC 
three  m  iour  strangers,  and  come  to  live^ 
at  hom^,  with  hopes  of  rural  quiet  and 
i^ural  enjoymentji^sad  experience  will  sooi^ 
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convince  him  of  his  mistake.     Though 
he  should  not  happen  to  have  that  taste 
for  rural  occupation,  without  which,  life 
must  languish  in  such  a  country,  he  can- 
not subsist  for  a  single  month,  without 
keeping  some  of  the  domain  in  his  hands 
as  a  farm.    The  countrf  round  being  a 
silent  waste,  an  entire  grazing  can  afford 
him  nothing  but  mutton  Qitid  wo(^.   The 
few  inhabitants  bring  graln<^  with  great 
difficulty,  from  a  distance.    A  farm  he 
must  have,  and  must  cultivate,  for  bread 
to  his  household,  and  com  to  his  carriage 
horses,  his  plough  horses,  and  those  that 
he  must  necessarily  keep  to  bris^,  from 
great  distances^  those  luxuries  whicfa  liis 
acq[uir«fd  haMts  have  converted  into  ne- 
cessaries.   His  very  servants  must  live 
kk  a  manner  accounted  luxuriMB  by  the 
Irugial  liig)iland#r :    And  of  these,    he 
must  keep  thrice  as  mdny  as^the  oid^tlle 
of  living .  required,  and  support  rtiie»l  at 
thrice  the  expence.   •  •  - 
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This  is  easily  explained.  The  people 
who  cultivated,  in  common,  very  small 
spots  of  arable  land,  soon  finished  their 
harvest.  Living  as  they  did,  three- 
fourths  of  the  year  On  potatoes,  little 
grain  was  needed.  The  gentleman  on 
whom  they  depended,  had  a  compara- 
tively extensive  farm  under  cultivaetion. 
Winter,  among  these  mountailis,  stays 
80  late,  and  comes  so  eiurly,  preceded  by 
<<  wet  October's  torrent  flood,"  that  the 
fieriod  both  for  sowing  and  reaping  is 
very  limited  indeed.  Consequently,  if  a 
gentleman  has  tenaxits,  their  own  sow-- 
ing  and  reaping  is  so  soon  over,  that  it 
is  no  hardship  to  them  to  come  the  usual 
time,  three  days  in  spring,'  and  three  ia 
jiarvest^  to  forward  their  master's  work. 

This,  in  a  corn  country,  would  be  a 
serious  hardship,  but  here  it  is  a  thing 
of  course,  considered  lis  an  adjunct  to  the 
rent.  So  far  from  conveying  the  idea  of 
g|]|>ressionj  k  is  really  an  .exhilerating^ 
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spectacle  to  see  forty  or  fifty  people- 
going  out  socially  and  cheerfully  toge- 
ther to  the  field,  and  while  they  rapidly 
elear  its  surface,  making  the  neighbour^ 
ing  hills  echo  with  songs  of  other  times^ 
the  nilgai  glee,  and  the  loud  laugh  of 
careless  hilarity. 

Without  this  prompt  and  powerful  aid, 
^e  lord  of  the^  soil  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  number  of  ser^ 
vants,  sufiScient  for  the*  spring  and  har- 
vest work.  These  must  be  nearly  idle 
above  half  the  year,  and  must  eat  all  the 
year  round:  Thus  the  crop  they  raise, 
by  no  means  supports  them,  and  their 
necessary  retinue  of  horses.  They  are 
^nsequently  obliged,  like  the  virtuous^ 
woman,  to  bring  their  food  from  afar^. 
and  this  importation  fUrnsshes  a  most 
wearisome  and  unprofitable  employment 
for  them  in  the  void  spaces  of  unoccupied 
time. 

Another  insuperable  inconveniency  ajt^  ^ 
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"tending  the  want  of  tenants,  k  the  im^ 
possibility  of  obtaining,  without  their  oid^ 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  firing  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  large  establishment. 
All-powerful  wealth  is  here  unavailable. 
Turf  cannot  be  purchased ;  nor  are  the 
gpreat  man's  household  adequate  to  the 
purposes  of  cutting  and  drying  fuel  in 
the  short  time  allotted  for  that  purpose^ 
If  he  has  no  tenants,  or  has  them  not  in 
his  vicinity,  he  cannot  pass  the  winter 
An  the  country,  though  so  inclined. 

It  was  a  common  thing  for  a  gentle* 
man,  of  very  moderate  estate,  to  have  a 
hundred  people  in  his  peat«-moss,  and  a 
v€ry  merry  and  convivial  meeting  it  was, 
enlivened  by  no  little  rustic  sport  and 
mirth,  and  considered  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  Saturnalia,  or  rural  feast. 
Their  food  was  carried  to  them,  and 
consumed  on  the  spot.  It  was  in  great- 
er qumitity,  and  of  better  quality  than 
usual ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  custonoh 
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ftiy.  lioence  for  taimtiiig  and  jeerii^  on 
tlMit  oocasion*  One  heard,  the  whole 
year  after,  of  satirical  wit,  tales,  anec-» 
dotes,  and  sarcastic  sayings,  that  origin*, 
ated  in  the  peat«moss*  Any  gentleman, 
wheth^  possessing  pn^rty  or  not,  who 
was  popular,  and  ready  to  assist  the  poor 
in  their  difficulties,  might  expect  a  day 
in  the  mpss,  as  they  were  wont  to  term 
it,  and  could  have  them  k»iger  for  pay«- 
ment. 

But  with  those  who  banish  their  fol« 
lowers,  this  want  cannot  be  supplied* 
The  daily  wants  of  a  large  establish* 
ment,  at  a  very  great  distance  from 
market,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  supply, 
\rfaare  the  country  is  one  forlorn  dnec^* 
wa3k«' 

.  The  laird's  kindly  tenants,  in  the  old* 
eSr  time,  and  still  in  many  places,  paid  a 
port  of  the^  rexxt  in  what  is  called  kain, 
consisting  of  a  stated  quantity  of  poultry 
^id  eggs,  and,  in  some  kistances^  lambs 
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and  w^dders.  Thi&  kept  always  a  full* 
Djess  in  the  bouse,  and  promoted  a  pleas-^ 
log  and  popular  mtercourse. 

When  t^e  good  womaa  brought  her 
kam»  the  lady  of  the  mansiop,  not  only 
ordered  her  to  eat  in  her  presence,  but 
graciously  inquired  for  her  family  and 
welfare ;  and  found  no  mean  satisfaction 
in  listening  to  laoguage,  eloquent,  re^ 
spectful,  and  impF^ssive.     The  kain  was 
a  due,  yet  received  as  a  gift,  and  there 
was  a  constant  intercourse  of  kindness. 
Powder,  shot»  snu£^  and  sample  me<£* 
cineSf  were  'be^tawod  w^h  qpurtoous  U« 
berality ;  and  figh,  game,  kids,  and  lambs*, 
in  their  seas^),  .came  in  as  gifts  from  all 
quarters. 

But  how  incompr^hen^ble  is  this  sirile 
betwixt  graciousness  and  gratitude,  to 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  mw* 
ntrs  of  past  times;  and  how  different 
was  such  a  household,. fnnn  the  cold  and 
hungry  state,  to  which  wei^Iv !  egaanot 
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give  ^armfh  or  plenty.  It  is  the  to- 
tal impossibility  of  jfrocuiing  the  very 
necessaries  of  life,  without  great  ex- 
pence,  that  tlrives  the  owner  of  depopu* 
lated  districts,  to  ihe  sad  resource  of  rat 
eiftire  town-life. 

The  result,  as  I  formerly  expressed  lU 
is  ruinous.  Any  one,  accustomed  to  that 
^ort  of  dignity  and  consequence  which  a 
person  of  this  description  enjoys  at  home, 
can  ill  brook  the  want  of  distinction, 
where  the  walks  of  life  are  crowded  with 
the  opulent  and  well  educated.  He 
still  pants  for  the  pne^eminelKfe,  which 
he  has  thrown  away  at  )iome,  and  can- 
not recover  abroad.  The  wretched  want 
he  feels  of  his  irrecoverable  consequence, 
tempts  him  to  seek  the  renewal  of  it,  by 
a  showy  and  expensive  stile  of  living  in 
^he  world.  In  this,  after  all  his  efforts, 
he  may  be  exceeded  by  those  whom  he 
despises,  for  not  having  what  he  has  vo^ 
luntafily  renounced. 
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Tthe  ]pf  ebable  result  of  this  estrange^ 
nient  from  his  first  love  are  too  obrious 
tt>  need  explaining.  Me^aritime  it  is  cfer- 
tUn,  born  as  all  such*  are,  *to  act  and 
tMnk  for  others,  the  fe'ther  of  a  dovbitry 
is  not  to  be  fbe  pupil  6f  impulse,  or,  by 
ariy  iiieanf^,  to  let  feis  feelings  overs  way 
Ms  judgnierit ;  *fftr  less  to  allow  liis  sym*- 
pafhy  fiA*  tb€  temjft>rary  fSelkgs  of  others 
overbalance  his  attention  tb  their  per- 
niaBedt  conrfort  ahd  interest. 

In  some  ihstances>  a  slifeltered  glen  or 
fertile  sti^ath,  under  an  indulgent  master, 
is  over-peopled.  The  drain  of  armed  le- 
^es,  which*carries  off  so  many,  aiid  of  e- 
migrations,  WhiA  takes^^way  mahymore> 
do  not  tojl^ether  chieick  population  so  much 
as  the  small  pax.  This  destroying  angel 
t>r  spirit,  was  not  to  be  offended,  by  ex- 
pressmglier^iifigracious  name.  She  waS 
always  spoken  of  as  'm  hQiixdch,  the 
voix  n.  H 
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beauty.  It  was  among^  children,  thst 
this  disease  genecalij  made  its  rayages«^ 
Whether  they  reverenced  this  ideal 
personage^  as  particukuiy  commissioned 
to  remove  the  young  and  innocent  from- 
the  evils  of  life)  to  early  happiness ;  or 
whether  they  dreaded  her  as  a  permit^ 
ted  agent  oi  evil,  and  feared  to  incexise 
her»  by  mentioning  her  under  the  de^ 
scriptiosi  oi  breachki  is  difficult  to  decide^^ 
Perhaps  the  aj^Uation  was  Uterally  dp« 
plied  to  denote  the  af^arance  of  this 
imaginary  being,  who,  I  have  been  ore* 
dibly  informed,  has  been  scmetimes  visi* 
ble,  leaning  on  the  grey  down,  over  the 
bed  of  dying  inf^nts^  a^d  wearing  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  majestic  woioan,  at- 
tired in  green. 


■■  * 


*  The  real  name  of  tb»  Haeeset  sitlwivla^giieget  is 
Bteachk ;  which  signifies  a  broken  or  varieg«ted  surface. 
They  are  on  no  ceremony  with  the  inoculated  smaH-pox» 
which  they  call  boldly  <*  BreaM  ri  I^e?^*i'*— The  l)octors* 
WnaU-pox^ 
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The  genuine  old  highlander  considers 
ignorance  of  any  "&£  those  andent  supers 
stitions  with  the  san^  illiberal  contempt 
with  which  we  should  regard  a  person 
who  was  ignoraat  of  the  Bame  of  the 
first  performers  on  the  stage^  or  the  mo^ 
distinguished  lea4ers  of  fashion. 

The  boiadch  was,  among  the  ancient 

highlanders»  tike  Marriataly  lin  Keham* 

ma,  the  goddess  of  the  poor.    But  mxw 

diat  Ae  is  disarmed  and  dethroned,  aud 

that  patients  are  no  loi^per  smotiiiered 

with  ill-judged  care,   the  highland  po- 

pidation  would  overflow  without  some 

^uice  of  emigration.    It  is  a  necessaiy 

evil  which^   properly  condui^ted,    may, 

like  all.  other  evils,  be  productive  of 

good.     The  hive  must  swarm;  but; let 

it  swarm  regularly  and  collectively;  and 

let  some  pains  be  taken  to  attend  to  its 

movements,  and  direet  its  flight;  and 

let  not,  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and 

humanity,  the  old  hive  be  emptied. 

II  2 
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^bat  the  bighlanders  ^ould,  in  any 
"^foreign  land,  preserve  the  poetry  and 
traditions  wliich  keep  their  ancient  spi- 
rit alive,  it  were  needless  to  expect. 

Those  local  muses  are  like  spirits  that 
haunt  old  towers  or  manor  houses.  They 
are  inseparctbly  connected  with  the  spot 
to  which  1*iey  belong, — have  perpetual 
reftfrences  to  the'  scenes  they  celebrate, 
— aAd  become  utrfntelligible  ^ewhere. 
Y^t,  though  the  volatile  spirit  ^ould 
evaporate,  much  remams,  that,  when 
they  remove  in  ^  t)ody  together,  may  be 
transmitted  beyond  the  •Atlantic,  and 
take  root  in  a  new  soil.  HardUiood,  pa- 
tience,  contempt  for  dangers  and  diifi- 
culties,  habitual  dexterity  in  bunting 
4ind  fishing,  and  an  alacrity  in  meeting 
exigencies : — All  these,  with  the  addi- 
fional  advantage  of  teing  accustomed, 
in  a  rude  and  artless  manner,  to  form 
their  own  buildings,  tools,  and  utensils, 
particularly  qualify  them  for  the  sylvan 
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life, .  peculiar  to  new  settlers*  Of  the 
necessity  of  a  social  removal  fdr  theii? 
future  welfiarcv  they  seem  ,  themselves 
abundantly  sensible.  ■ 

In  various  instances,  a  set  of  illiterate 
p^sants  have^.  when  forced  to  remove 
gona  about  it^  Iti  %  moit  iyjtei^atical^ 
manner*  They  have^..  tbemsielves  char- 
terdd  a  ahip^  asd  eng9gf  4  it  to  ooQ^^e^oi^ 
themi-to  one  of  their  blghland  jportSi  jijicl 
a  whde  cluster  of  kuidredr  of  ^U.ageir^ 
fromiour  weeka  to  four  8cpr§  yefirs,  h§ve 
gone  in.  mournful  proc€^9$|o9  tQ  the  sbore^ 
The  bi^pipes  meai^wbiH  playing  bf foF^ 
them  a  sad  funereal,  ,^r,:  i^nd  „&U  their 
neighbours  and;  r^ejations  ajpcompanying.. 
tbtim  on  .board  to?  bid  ^  Ifist. farewell. 
.,  Those  kindled  grgyp^sj  have  gone  on 
vith  the. same  union  and  constancy  be^ 
yond  the  Atlantic.  Far  different  from 
the  single  adventurers  that  yearly  emi-7 
grate  to  the  states,  they  usiuilly  keeii 
Ti'ithin  the  bounds  of  British  Amei^,  , 
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and  prefer  goiog  very  far  iuto  tlie  inte- 
rior, where  they  may  get  as  mueh  land 
as  will  accommodate  them  all,'  to  sepa- 
rating for  a  more  pleasant  or  advanta- 
geous settlement. 

How  desirable  that  those  associate 
Bands  of  brothers,  who  carry  with  them 
such  a  principle  of  union,  and  such  a  de- 
sirs  of  preserving  the  sacred  fire  of  their 
first  principles  and  attacbmentti— *how 
desirable,  I  say,"  would  it  be,  that  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  preserve,  as 
much  as  is  compatiUe  with  removal, 
their  former  character  and  opinions. 
They  cannot  afford  atiy  inducement  to 
prevail  on  a  clergyman,  or  even  a  school- 
inaster  to  accotnpany  them :  Yet  what 
a  divine  charity  would  it  be,  to  send  out 
a  missionary  with  a  small  salary,  to 
preach  to  them  in  their  own  language^ 
and  support  their  souls  in  the  wilder- 
ness, with  the  bread  of  life. 

The  want  of  such  instruction,  and  of 
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mch  a  bond  of  union  is  severely  felt  by 
those  poor  exiles  in  Upper  Canada.  In 
some  instances  they  have,  for  want  of 
this  and  other  mental  indulgences,  given 
themselvest  up  almost  entirely  to  the 
chace,  and  relapsed  into,  a  state  little 
better  than  savages*  . 

There  ar^  some  whd  have, '  in'  many 
respects^  adopted  nearly  the  same  mode 
of  Uving  witk  their  neighbours  the  A- 
merican  Indians;  going,  in  winter,  many 
days'  journey  into  the  pathless,  forests, 
to  pursue  the  bear,  the  beaver,  and  the 
buffalo;  lying  for  nights  together  in  the 
snow ;  and  adopting,  with  other  habits 
of  .savages,  their  reserve  and  taciturni- 
ty. 

Still,  however,  the  love  of  their  an- 
cient home,  and  their  original  principles, 
continue  unalterable. 

Last  year,  there  was  a  person  at  Mon- 
treal, I  know  not  whether  a  regular 
clergyman    or   a    mere   itinerant,   who 
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preached  Gaelic,  an4»   I  think  I   w.9s. 
told,  administered  t^e  sacraments  in  the 
same  language- 
Multitudes  came  from  all-  the  paits  of 
Upp^r^  Canada,  to  hear  the  glad  tidings 
once  more  ip,  their  native  laxiguage-     L 
heard,  indeed,  of  some  that  c^nae  fiye 
hundred  miles  for  th^t  purpose*    It^  may 
appear,  a  p^adox  to.  say,  that  those  wl^o . 
went  across  the  Atlantic  without  aqy 
li^now ledge    of'  the  English    language, 
were  less,  likely,  to  acquire,  it  tjbere  than 
among  Ihi^ir  najbive  ipountains :  this  is, 
nevertheless,  strictly  true.     By  means^ 
of  the   schools  dispersed  Qver  all   the 
highlands,  the  EpgUsh  spreads  quickly. 
Youths  and  maidens,  who  go  to  serve 
in  the  bordering  countries,  also  bring  it- 
home.    But,  when  a  slupfuji  of  emigrants 
go  together  to  settle  in  the  remote  wild^ 
tfiey  adhere  so  much  to  each  other,,and^ 
are  so   entirely  detached  from   others, 
tjigit  they  lo^e  any  little  Enfflish  tlie^j^ 
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earned  out,  and  speak  iiotlang.but  Gae- 
lic-    ' 

^9iigr«ti0ns  have  been  going  op  tbese 
fifty  yearoS  and .  upyvards  ;  and  there  v^ 
numbers  of  p«K>ple:l,omkAmeriqai -who 
Beyer  spoke  a « wotd  of  English  in  th§ic 
lives..  Not  only  so ;  but.  wbere  th^y 
have  grown  wealthy,  and  been  enabled 
to«  purchase  .  slaves,  they,  ha^e  taught 
them  their  own  language.  I  myself 
hiQrve  seen  negroes^  born^  in  such  fami- 
lies,^ who  could,  not.  speak  a  word ^  of 
EngUsb. 

Music;  poetry,  and,  indeed,  imagina^ 
tion,  do  not  seem  to  bear  transplanting^. 
Xhe  language  remains ;  but  its  delica-^ 
eies  and  its  spirit  evaporate.  . 

Entbusia^n  and .  superstition  seem  to 
die  together ;  and  Donald  is  afraid  of 
nothing  but .  wolves  and  rattlesnakes, 
when  once  he  gets  beyond  the  mighty 
waters  of  the  west.  His  devout  pro- 
pensitiesi  haweyer, .  still  con^nue,   and 
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require  but  a  little  eneouragemi^iit  to 
shoot  out  and  flourish  with  fresh  vigour. 

How  melancholy,  even  in  a  political 
view,  to  let  those  energies  of  mind^ 
which  devotion  nourishes,  die  away ;  and 
to  see  people  inclined  to  make  so  muck 
of  a  liitle  knowledge,  relapse  into  pro- 
^{bund  ignorance ! 

Four  or  five  missionaries,  who  were 
masters  of  the  Gaelic  language,  and  qua- 
lified and  disposed,  not  only  to  preach, 
but  to  teach  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
that  congenial  and  expressive  tongue^ 
would  do  incalculable  good  in  British 
America. 

These  poor  well-meaning  exiles  have, 
even  in  their  expatriated  state,  a  more 
than  common  claim  on  the  maternal 
feelings  of  the  parent  country. 

How  very  immaterial  would  be  the 
expence,  and  how  unspeakable  the  ad- 
vantage, of  supplying  their  spiritual 
wants/— of  sowing  the  good  seed  in  the 


soil  softened  by  tender  sorrow,  while  it 
is  moist  with  the  tears  of  parting  an- 
guish !  How  sweet  to  those  subdued 
and  melted  souls,  to  be  enabled^  in  so- 
cial wor&Mp,  to  lift  up  their  voices  in 
sacred  chorus^  with  -the  words  so  dear 
to  every  pious  higUander::  **  Shi  Dhia 
fhein  ^ni  .buachalich^^--^^^- The  Lord 
Wmself  is  my  shepherd  !'^*  And  how 
melancholy  to  allow  the  lire  that  keeps 
the  poor  >  banished  heart .  warm,  ^ven  in 
^xile, .  to  .languish  into  '  extinction  for 
want  of  a  favouring  breath:  of  instruc- 
iUm ;  .that  they  may  be  thus  forced  to 
hang  the  harp,  of  sacred  melody  on  the 
wHlows>.  by  those  unknown  streams,  till 
they  litei^ly  know  not  how  to  sing  the 
Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  .'. 

If  their  origiual  impressions,  the  pious 
fervour  which  serves  as .  a  resource  in 
this  hopeless,  alienation,  be  once  allowed 

•  Psalm  xxiii. 
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• 

to  laaguish  into  extinction,  the  wish  for 
instruction,  will  diminish,  as  the  power 
of  procuring  it  increases.  But  at  pre? 
sent,,  while  the  desire  continues  in  full 
ardour,  and.  the  power  is  entirely  with? 
held,  if  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  wellr 
meaning  people  were  attended,  to,  the 
union, .  industry,  and  good  morals,  that 
are  the  invariable  result,  of  strong  im* 
pressions  of  religion,  would  soon  enable 
them  to  procure  for  themselves  this  hal^ 
lowed  and  much  desii*ed  luxury.^ 

New  settlers,  that  can.bare^  exist,  till 
tbey  draw  subsistence  from  the;bo$om 
of  the  earth, ,  'may  in  a  very  few  years 
have  abundance  of  food  and  clothing;. 
^ut  then,  from  the  remoteness  of  theic 
situation,  they  have  nothing  that  they 
can  turn  into  money,  to-  ans#er  so  de- 
sirable a. purpose. 

How  auspicious  aa  omen  would  it  l>e 
to  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  if  the 
golden  sceptre  of  a.  compassionate  sore- 
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!«ign  were  extended  fo  these  remote, 
yet  faithfvl.  subjects  !  How  earuestlir 
would  vthey  pray  for  him,  wtose  munifih 
cence  should  enable  themrta  worship  liQ-^ 
gether  in  their  native  ;tpngu^|-  and  to 
learn,  through  Aai  medium, .  to.  "  Eear 
"  God,  and  hpuour/the  king  1**^ 

Tie  taste  for  knowledge,  which  woul^ 
return  to.  thenv<  ^tlip. J)igh\qLnd9rs)  wit|i 
this  best  kQOwle^e^ ;.  wouk)?  jdo  much  <  if 
revive  and  preserve;  ^^^'i^^^^P^l  ch%- 
racter..  How  £ar  this  last  is.  calculated 
to  make  them  good  soldjj&rs,  gqpd  suhr 
jects,  affectionate  iielatives,  a^d^ff^ithfH^ 
adherents,  I  leave  .the  p^tieat^  apd  can- 
did .  reader  of  th^se  pages  to  judge. 

To  nationality,  and  even  tp  fond,  parr 
tiality,  I  plead  guilty.,  Those  may;  have 
insensibly  kindled  emotion,  sufficient  to 
give  a  glow  to  my  language,  on  some 
occasions,  unsuitable  to  the  calmness  of 
cool  discussion  or  sober  narrative :  r  Yet 
1.  think,  my  facts  prove,  more,  than  mj 
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reasonings^,  and  of  the  authenticity  of 
those  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Tb 
borrow  a  phrltse  from  Scotch  law,^  they 
ape  of  ^  notour  authority .". 

(X  those  visionary  facts  ^hich  I  re- 
Iate^.merely  aMUustrations  t)f  the  power 
of  an  imaginatiye  h^it  of  mind  to  im- 
pose upon  the  senses^  and  mblead  the 
judgment,  it  is  enough  tor  me  that  I 
have  not  the  merit  of  inventing  thein, 
ttid  that  I  relate  them  merely  as  J  heard 
them.  I  do  not  write  for  those , that  re- 
quire to  be  told,  that-they  are  here  pre- 
served merely  as  indications  of  tiie  state 
of  mind  existing  in  that. period  of  civili- 
zation, the  memorials  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  preserve.  i\ 

I  have  been .  minute,  because  the  fine 
shadings  of  character-can  only  be  traced 
through  minutiae ;— ^I  have  been  tedious, 
because  investigation  of  what  few  com- 
prehlend  must  always  be  tedious :  Yet 
I  am  satisfied^  because'  I  haVe,  however 
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imperfectly,  preserved  much  that  would 
otherwise  perish. .  And  I  flatter  myself, 
that  the  genuine  lovers  of  truth,  and  na- 
ture  win  regard  with  aa^eye  of  favour 
the  lineaments  thus  feebly  pourtrayed, 
OB-  account  of  thfeh:  resemblance  to  the 
original,  however  defective'  the  execu^- 
tion^may  be. 


ESSAdY  Xj 


Upon  t^  popular  and-fvettJmown  Song  qfJ^acgt^ 

gor  na  Ettara^ 

The  title  of  this  song,  or  monodj,.  as  it 
may  moreproperly  be  called,  ia-Macgre- 
gor  na  Ruara.     Maegregor  does  not  im 
this  instance  imply  a  sirname :  it  is  mere- 
ly a  patronymic  ; ,  the  poem  affording  in-^ 
ternal  evidence,,  that  the  warrior,  whose 
fete  it  deplores  was  a  cadet  of  the  Clan- 
Grant,  to  whom  the  district  of  Glenlyon- 
had  at  one  time  belonged:';  and  who  had 
been,  as  the  poet  supposes,  unjustly  de- 
prived of.  his  inheritance,  and  forced  to 
wander  as  an  outlaw,  in  continual  daiir 
ger  from  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers. . 
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Ife  is  called,  .JVfacgregor  n^  Rua  Stru49 
ii  e.  of  the  red  or  sanguine  streams.; 
which,  to.  suit  the  musics  has.  been  ab- 
breviated  as  ire  SjCe  it;  ,Thi3  evidently 
was  not  his  title,^  whkh.he  must  havje 
derivedr,  fronv  Glenljron*,.  Th^  epithet 
seems  rather  to  have  originated  from 
spme  ^^  strife  of  warriors/'  in  which  tbb 
^ero  had  distinguiahed  himself;  in  con; 
sequence  of  which,  soin^mpuntaiQ-stre^m 
had  be€»iri  fpr  th^.tjipe  tinged  with  the 
bIood;pf  ^tibte  combatants. 
.  There  is  a  well-knotvn  iiraditian  that 
seems  connected  with  this  g|)pell|ition, 
of  a  d^speflcatct  ?ngag^^€^t,:  whiriX  tpdk 
pl^ce  in  tidies  that  ansiwer.  tQ  thA  era 
ill  which  Macgregor  fpnght.  and-  bled..  ♦ 
A  party  of  that  naine  engaged. iqn 
4esperate  cambat .  a  ^'superior  number  of 
the  Robertsons  pf  Struan,  on^thebord^^ 
4^  the  river  Tumiqel,;  wliere^  it  is  vejqr 
narrow,  with  steep  precipitous  banks^ 
Xbken^u4)er$.on.eac^  side  were  ^iwU: 
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As  far  as  I  ean  recollect,  they  did  not 
together  amount  to  a  hundred. 

The  conflict  was  desperate ;  and  the 
party,  who  were  at  length  forced  to  fly,  . 
were  overtaken  on  the  brink  of  this  deep 
and  rapid,  though  narrow  river.  One 
man,  the  only  survivor  of  the  vanquish-* 
ed  party,  by  a  most  astonishing  leap» 
gained  a  rocky  fragment  in  the  midst  of 
the  channel,  and>  springing  from  thence 
ta  the  other  side,  escaped  his  pursuers, 
who  felt  more  inclined  to  admire  than .. 
emulate  sudb  a  de^erate  exploit. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  from  .- 
the  intrinsic  evidence  contained  in  this 
'Song,  that- it'  was,  coti^iosed  during  Mon- 
trose's wars.     These  were  peculiarly  fa- 
tal to  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  _ 

The  two  greatest  men  in  the  king^m> .. 
who,  besides  political  diSereiaees,  were 
mflamed  with  deadly  rancour  against, 
each  other,  stirred  tip  the  aiteient  feuds 
mi  imimosities  betwe^fn  difiereut.  clan$> . 
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to  serve  each  their  own  purposes.  So 
deceitful  is  the  human  hearty  that  it  is 
hard  to  say,  whether  the.  virtuous  Mou- 
trose  and  the  pious  Argyle  did  not  pej^- 
suade  themselves  that  they  were  merely 
actings  for  the  public  good,  while  the 
means  they  made  use  of  to.  promote 
what  each  /considered  as  such,  were  so 
amply  calculated  to  gratify  their  pmati& 
aniaiottty. 

Never  were  means  better  suited  to 
the  ends  of  tUeir  respective  le^fders.  A 
,  faighlander  felt  the  glory  of  his  cltief,  in 
which  the  hcmolir  of  his  dan  w»i  indu- 
ded»  paramount  to  every  other  conside* 
ration.  Hence  that  implicit  obedi^iee, 
and  that  blind  and  headlong  fury,  with 
-which  the  sanguinary  orders  of  those 
exasperated  rivals  were  caaried  into  ef-* 
feet ;  and  hence^  for  a  tioie,  the  sense  <£ 
good  and  evil,  in  what  regarded  war  and 
rapine,  seemed  to  slumber  in  every  breast^ 
Confiscation  and  outlawry  became  so  fee* 
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qnent,  tfaat  they  were  far  frcm  being  ao^ 
counted  a  disgrace :  On  the  contrary, 
every  person  so  suffering  was  con^dered 
^y  hte  own-  party  «s  a  martyr  to  princi- 
ple. 

Yet  while  the  smothered  fires  of  pri- 
vate feuds  were  thus  blotvir  into  flame^ 
to  ^d  violence  to  the  general  confiagra- 
tienv'l^e  musei^  dd  not  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  silenced,  nor  private,  virtue 
enfli^ly  extinguished. 

The'  fidelity,  and'  even  the  hunmnity 
ofinditiduals^in  these  calamitous  times, 
bipre^  beeti^^ommfemerated  in  ever-living 
verse:  And  even  the  simple  tribute  of 
.  sorrow  iiow  under  our  consideration, ;  af* 
fbrds  a  proof  of  feeling  and  attachment 
worthy- oS  rememlwRance. 
^  *  Besides  the  strong  tiesiof  :ftffimty  held 
tsa*  sacred  here,  inhere*  were  others  that 
formed  a  'bond  of  no  smalt  endearment 
In  the  highlands,  the  children  of  gentla-- 
mtn,  W3ere  always  givea  out .  to  nurses  l 
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im  this  simple  principle,  ihat  such  a  one 
tjould  never  have  too  many  children^  or 
too  many  ^adherents.  The  more  $ons 
tiiie  better :  These  were  the  ornam^t 
and  defence  of  the  clan.  The  more 
daughters,  still  the  better;  for  tbiese 
formed  ties  by  which  useful  alUanoe$ 
were  procured  :  And  the  oontore  faster^ 
brothers  and  slstefs  that  .w^er^  qreated 
by  the  nursing  of  these. [children,  the 
more  a.  family  h^d  of  adherents  attacl^d 
tQ  themi  ^Ith  ta  '&iT9ur  and  fidelity  be« 
yond  example.  . 

Of  this!  remejnbi^  a  str&ing  instance^ 
in  our  own.  tinges.  A  near  relative  of, 
the  writer  of.  this  ^tiscusssion,  bpmg  on 
service  witili  the.  48d  Fpginjient,  when  it 
was  sent^  with  other  troops,  on.a^vam 
attempt  to  raise  the  si^e  of  Bejqgen  o^ 
Zoom :  They  lay  ^entrenched  for  some 
time  near  the  French  lines.  Soxj^e  rash 
and  unlikely  prcgect  was  ibrmeji  for  sun* 
jirising  a  redou)>t'  held  by  the  ©nemy>  in 
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the  ni^t ;  which,  f  think,  did  not  after 
alJ  succeed.  It  was,  however,  attempt- 
ed witfc  great  secrecy  at  midnight — 
^*  mocmless  midnight."  An  i^icer  of 
the  42d  was  among  the  nambar  of  the 
proposed  assailants ;  but  no  privates  from 
that  regiment,  to  the  great  grief  ctf  that 
dflicer*s  foster-brother,  who  would  wil- 
liligiy  have  accompanied  Mm. 

Th^  party  Idft  the  trenches  with  the 
utmost  Isilence  and  secrecy ;  but  from 
the  utter  d^rfcness,  and  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  became  con- 
fused, and  so  bewildered,  thnt  they  knew 
not  ejcactly  where  to'  proceed* 

Fraser  <)f  CuMuthll^  the  officer  already 
mentioned,  in  the  act  of  getting  over  the 
remains  of  an  ihclosure  which  stopped 
his  patii,  felt  his  feet  entangled  in  some- 
thing. Putting  down  his  hand  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  be  caught  htAA  of  a 
plaid,  and  then  seized  the  owner,  who 
seemed  to  grovel  on  the  ground.     He 
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held  the  caitiff  with  one  hand,  and  drew 
bis  dirk  With  tfa^  btheri  when  he.  heard 
the  imploring  voice  of  his  foster-brother* 
1 — **  What  the  d— I  brought  you  here  ?*' 
"  Just  love  of  you,  and  care  of  your  per^ 
*^  sou/*    "  Why  sc^  when  your  bve  can 
do  me  no  good,  and  l^s  alr^dbir  done 
me  evil  ?  And  why  eucumbor  yourself 
wit^  a  plaid  ?"    ^  Alas !  how  could  I 
^  ever  see  my  mother,  had  3rou  be^  kill^ 
*^  ed  or  wounded^  and  had  I  not  been 
'^  there,  to  carry  you  home  to  the  sur* 
*^  geon,  or  to.Chri^Aian  burial ;  and  how 
<f  could  I  do  either^  without  my  plaid  to 
<<  wrap  you  in  !"'— -i  canmot  recollect  the 
sequel  of  the  adventure ;  but  upon  en- 
tpiiiy^  it  was  foimd,  that  die  poor  mau 
had  crawled  <^ut  on  his  hands  and  knees 
between  the  ceatinels,  then  followed  the 
party  at;  some  distance,  till  he  thoughi 
they  were  a|)proaching  tl^  place  of  as- 
sault, and  thou  again  crept  in  tiie  same 
manner  on  the  ground  beside  las  ma»- 
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tnr»  tUat  he  might  be  near  hhn  oii6b>- 
sfeired. 

This  faithful  adherent  had  too  sonoIi 
occaaiofi  to  assist  at  'the -obse(|uies  of  his 
Ibsterf brother  >,  for  -Culduthil>  '  looking 
over  the  edge  of  the  treMh,  to  view  the 
approaches  of  the  enemy,  was  killed  hj 
aoannon-ball  in  a  few  days  after. 

This  subject  of  the  tenderness  of  these 
kihd  of  attachments,  would  admit '  of 
much  farther'illustration ;  but  Tstif^press 
many  curious  and  authentic  facfts,  'to  iRe- 
tnrn  to  the  foster-brother  of -Macgregor. 

But,  first,  J  have  chosen  this  very  po- 
pular and  pathetic  song  to  translate  and 
illustrate,  not  merely  as  it  4s  pathetic 
or  popular,  but  that  I  ^lo  not  know  of 
£my  composition  which^  in  the  sanfe 
bounds,  exhibits  a '-  picture  so  correct 
^d  lively,  both  of  the  manners  of  the 
age,  and  of  the  miseries  resuHhig  froM 
a  state  of  society  so  licentious  aiid  uu'- 
soMled  as  t6at  must  needs  be^  whei^  th^ 
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power  of  the  )aw$,  as  it  were,  are  sus- 
pended, or  made  subservient  to  the  ^fory 
of  partizans. 

I  have  made  a  metrical  translation  of 
the  first  fourteen  verses  of  this  song  ma- 
ny years  since,^  which  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  essay. 

I  ^shall  here  insert  the  entire  song  li« 
terally  translated,  and  shall  add  a  com- 
ment on  each  verse,  because  each  verse 
contains  an  allusion  to  some  ancient  cus- 
tom, which  can,  in  such  a  series  of  exr 
planation,  be  most  clearly  illustrated. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  foster-bro*- 
thers,  bound  to  each  other  by  the  kindly 
ties  I  have  mentioned.  One  were  the 
children  of  the  person  by. whom  the  child 
was  nursed ;  the  other,  which  was  but 
of  rare  occurrence,  were  the  children  of 
other  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be 
nursed  by  the  same  person. 

This  could  not  often  take  place,  be- 
cause people  generally  found  qualified 

VOL.  II.  I 
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nurses  witkin  their  own  bounds,  Bui 
when  such  a  tie  was  thus  created,  it  was 
very  binding.  The  Cho  Alt^  for  that 
was  the  term  by  whidi  this  relation  was 
tsig-nifiedy  was  the  nearer  for  being  the 
child  of  one*s  nurse ;  but  he  was  tiie 
dearer  for  being  one's  equal,  born  in  the 
same  rank,  bred  to  the  same  pursuits, 
and  having,  as  it  were,  an  inherent  title 
to  be  one's  chosen  friend* 

In  this  relation,  as  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear, the  author  of  the  poem  in  question 
stood  to  the  deceased  warrior.  He  bit* 
terly  laments  his  violent  death ;  and  la- 
ments it  the  more,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  his  own  rashness,  in 
neglecting  various  precautions  given  him 
by  his  Chomh  Alt.  I'hese  unavailmg 
counsels,  however,  the  latter  repeats 
with  a  kind  of  mournful  retrospection* 
They  contain  many  curious  particulars 
that  mark  the  manners  then  prevalent. 
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^nd  the  anxious  and  precarious  life  of 
-an  outlaw. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  tranitfuse  sotae 
of  the  poetical  spirit  t>f  the  original  into 
the  metrical  translation.     To  that,  the 

*  t        ■ 

epithet  of  fidelity  may  more  properly  be 
applied,  because  the  perusal  of  it  will 
leave  lan  impression  on  the  English  rea*- 
der,  taore  resembling  that  produced  on 
the  imagination  of  a  higUander  by  the 
originlal,  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  a 
literal  translatioh.  The  last,  however^ 
conveys  with  more  distinctness  and  ac- 
^curacy  those  facts  and  images  which 
elucidate  Ancient  manners. 

The  first  verse  is  a  chorus,  repeated 
at  the  close  of  every  stanza;  and  the 
song,  tedious  as  it  may  appear  to  those 
who  neither  know  its  history  nor  feel  its 
pathos,  is  always  sung  throughout,  and 
meets  with  attention  the  hundredth 
time  of  repetition. 


<    ide  ) 


*<  My  sadness,  great  sadness, 

'*  Deep  sadness,  lies  on  me. 

<*  I  am  oppress'd  with  sadness  deep  and  dsirk^ 

**  Whkb  I  shall  never  eonquerr 

*^  Caused  bf  Bfacgregor  aa  Xna  StrOtL, 
**  Whoae  due  was  Glenlyon* 
**'My  sadness,  ftc. 

•<  By  Macgieipir  of  the  baaiieFS» 
<•  Who  was  accompanied  by  the  damonr  ofpipesr 
•*  My  sadness,  &e« 

r 

**  By  his  badge,  from  tne  pine, 
•<  He  was  known,  when  ascendlQg  the  heists. 
*<  My  sadness,  Ac 

•'  Hfs  arrows  were  highly  pc^shed, 
f  •  And  decked  with  the  plumes  of  the  eagle. 
**  My  sadness,  &c. 

I 

'<  Arrows  richly  adorned^. 

**  As  might  suit  the  son  of  a  king, 

'<  Held  graceftilly  in  the  dexterous  hand  of  the  sod  of 

*'  Murdoch* 

« 

**  My  sadness,  d^. 

«  Though  struck  by  a  peasant 
*<  I  should  utter  no  complaint. 
•<  My  sadness,  dec. 

'*  Though  I  were  deeply  injured, 
*^  Who  but  thyself  would  arenge  mesr 
<'  My  sadnessi  &€^ 
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*<  Those  that  would  revenge  my  wrongs 
**  Are  low  in  the  chapel  to  the  eastward. 
**  My  sadness,  &c. 

<<  Those  that  would  support  my  cause» 
**  It  wounds  me  to  think»  are  to  me  lost  forever. 
**  My  sadness*  6u:^ 

**  My  beloved  ChoaUaok^ 
**  IM  with  their  heads  low  in  the  narrow  bed*  - 
**  My  sadness,  &c« 

f«  Thou  also  art  in  a  narrow  shroud  of  thin  lin«D»   • 
<«  Without  silk»  or  fitting  omaxnenta. 
*^  My  sadness*  &c« 

«*  Thou  soughtest  not*  to  adorn  thy  ftineral  weediv* 
**  The  high-bom  dames  of  thy  countiy. 
"  My  sadness*  6uc* 

**■  To  thee  I  o(t  proffered  counsel,    . 
<*  Wouldst  Uiou  but  have  taken  it. 
**  My  sadness,  && 

**  The  time,  said  I,  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  dnnkiog, 
*<  Drink  there  no  second  draught. 
**  My  sadness,  &c. 


«« 


'^  Take  the  cup  of  chearfulness  standing ) 
*<  Guarding  thy  valour  with  caution* 
<*  My  sadness,  &c. 

•  ^His  foster  brothers*    . 


w»" 
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H  Be  not  daintjT  of  th^  drinkiag  vesseitt  ». 
'**  The  horn  or  juniper  fjuaick  may  suffice* 
**  My  sadness,  &c. 

"  Let  winter  be  to  thee  as  autumn, 
"  And  the  first  bleak  days  of  spring  as  suBUOer^. 
*<  My  sadness,  &c. 

*^  Make  thy  bed  on  the  overhanging  rock, « 
**  And  let  th^  slumbers  be  the  lightest. 
*<  My  sadness,  Ac. 

.«<  Though  the  squirrel  be  qimble, 
**  By  art  it  may  be  eniaiigleiL 
'*  My  sadness^  4ke» 

*<  Though  the  spirit  of  the  hawk  be  coy  and  lofty ,^ 
**  By  watchful,  dexterity  she  ma^  betaken*^ 
**  My  sadness,  &£•, 

^  My  sadness,  great  sadness^. 

*<  Deep  sadness  lies  on  me. 

*<  I  am  oppressed  with  sadness  deep  and'dark, 

•*  Which  I  shall  never  overcome." 


Verse  !• 


<*  Macgregor  na  Rua  Strua,. 
••  Whose  due  was  Glenlyon 


The  meaning  of  this  verse  was,  that 
the  lamented  chief,  whom  the  song  w^s 
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meant  to  cekbratei  was,  or  ought  to 
have  been  proprietor  of  Glenlyon,  arnk 
was  unjustly  deprived  of  it». 

There  is  an  existing  tradition^  whicb 
points  out,  how  this  hapljBss  warrior 
might  have  attained  Uie  patronymic  of 
Macgregon 

When  it  89^  happened^  that  a  persoa^ 
belonging  to  any  name  left  the  district,, 
mled  and  protected  by  his  chief,  to  fet- 
tle elsewhere;,  ^s  ehildr^9>  instead  q£ 
being  caUed  by  the.  name  of  the  ck^y. 
were  denaiQinialed  ..from  his  christiai^ 
wiiie;  m  for  insta,iee,  Greg^r  beii^p 
frtt]ti«nt  sirmme  asmng  the  Gra^l^s^iS 
son  of  the  expatriated  individual  of  tha$ 
name^  wa»  called  JVI^cgregor,  which  be- 
came tbe  eoyiiaoQ  app^UptioB  of  his  de- 
scendants :  They,  in  the  mean  tiiaae^ 
being  condid$i;ed,  wd  considering  them- 
selves as  cadets  of  the  ^lan  Grant,  and ' 
entitled,  to  wear  their  badge^  and  shace 
aU  their  honours,  apd  ff ivU€^9«,v  7 
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This  Macgregor,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  appears  to  have  been  possess- 
ed of  Glenlyon,  but  exiled  and  outlawed 
by  the  Argyle  faction. 

Vbme  2« 

**  By  MacgwgM  nf  tLe  banners, 

••  Who  WM  aocQB^iaM  by  tlM  dWimr  qf  yipes.^ 

By  ^  Macgregor  of  the  banners/'  is 
denoted  a  person  of  rank  and  conse- 
quence, sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  have 
those  warlike  ensigns  carried  before  him. 
The  clamour  of  pipes,  by  which  he  was 
attended,  is  a  similar  indication  of  his 
tensequence. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  sound  of  Uie 
pipes  bere  is  denominated  clamour^  not 

» 

music. 

This  is  perfectly  consonant  with  the 
ideas  entertained  of  this  instrument,  by 
the  people  whose  national  music  it  jbas 
been  most  erroneously  accoimted. 
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One  might,  with  equal  justice  affirm^ 
thiit  the  drum  and  spirit-stirring  fifb 
wi^e  the  national  music  of  the  English. 

The  harp  was,  in  fact,  the  national 
music  -of  the  highlands ;  of  which  their 
simgs,  adages,  and  legends  of  all  kinds^    . 
afford  sufficient  proof. 

During  ^the  cruel  wars  between  king's 
men  and  queen's  men,  in  the  minority 
of  James  V L  the  unity  of  the  clans  was 
in^  great  measure  broken. 
'  A. sanguinary  spirit  was  introduced^ 
and  the  sweet  sounds  drawn  by  love  and 
j{ancy,  or  by  grief  or  tenderness,  from  the 
trembling  strings  of  the  clarsach,  gave 
way  to  the  ruder  strains  of  martial  mu- 
sic, which  the  bagpipe  was  so  much  bet- 
ter suited  to  convey.    . 

Still  ^  this  <lid  not  Supply  the  place  of 
that  instrument,  so  dear  to  bards  and 
heroes,  the  use  of  which  was  in  some 
degree  continued,  till  the  sanguine 
wy  conflicts,   in  the  time  of  the  civil  - 
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wari,  de^troye^  for  a  reason,  all  the 
functions  of  music,  but  those  of  sum- 
moning the  tribes  to  war»  mumatiBg  the 
battte»  and  bewaihng  its  victiBas. 

For  these  purposes,  the  harsh  and 
boId»  or  querulous  and  mounifui  strains 
of  the  pipe,  were  best  adapted. 

The  voice  of  music»  such  as  delights 
and  soothes  the  ear  and  the  imagination^ 
was  hushed  for  a  time:  And^  durii^ 
his  incursions  to  the  low  country,  the 
bighktnder  found  means  to  seize 


.« 


the  brisk,  awakening  viol. 


**  Whose  soid^entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 


And  which  has  e^er  since  entirely  si^ 
planted  the  harp,  and  may  now  be  just- 
ly stiled  their  national  music. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  houses  in  the 
highlands  where  there  is. not  a  viofin. 

Another  mstrument,  the  very  mention 
of  which  seems  to  imply  ridicule,  they 
manage  so,  as  to  produce  sounds  more 
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sweet  and  power fulv  tfaau  caa  easily  be 
believed.  The  Jew's  barp>  as.  they  use^ 
it,  fbrms  no  contemptible .  vehicle  for 
their  tQuchinf  melodies. 

There  are  very  fiew  sunong  the  low^ 
ehus  who  do  not  play  upo|i  it,  and  many 
play  on  two  at  once,  which*  with  the  ac«. 
campuiymeitt  of  a  female  voice,  pca<! 
duces  more  dfeet  than  can  weli  be  ima»*  - 
gined. 

The  bagpipe^  Unless  in  extreme  casi^,  > 
where  no  other  instrument  could  be  had,^ . 
was  never  played  within  doors,  except 
in  the  instance  I  am  about  to  refer  to, 

rt  attended  marriage  processions,  be- 
cause  it  was  the  only  instrument  on 
whidi  one  could  play,  while  walking  a- 
long  with  the  crowd  assembled,  on  sucfa^  i 
ctpcasions ;   and  fimerals  for  the  same  > 
reason; 

r  The  mistake  of  supposing  this  instru- 
ment the  favourite,  or  national  one  of 
the  highlands,  was.  a >  very  natural,  one.  . 
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It  arose  from  strangers  b^ing  alwaj^ 
deaf<»ied  with  its  clamour  in  the  halh 
of  chieftams,  where  it  was  a  custcrniary 
piece  of  state  to  have  the  piper  playing 
«U  the  time  of  dinner. 

A  foreigner,  whose  nme  I  forget, 
liaving  visited  the  court  of  Queen  £3iza- 
beth»  has  left  us  a  minute  account  of  the 
ceremonial  used  in  the  meals  of  this  wise 
princess,  who  took  care  to  fence  her  in-^ 
nate  dignity,  with  all  tibe  ^  pride,  pomp, 
"  and  circumstance"  necessary  to  impress 
.ke  omm«.  .mnd  with  JLlted  idea 
of  royalty. 

When  the  queen  went  to  dinner,  that 
circumstance  was  announced  by  a  flou* 
tish  of  trumpets  and  kettle  drums  in  the 
great  hall ;  and  music  continued  to  play 
all  the  time  of  the  repast. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  was  usual  for 
the  piper  to  march  through  the  great 
hall,  playing  different  martial  tunes^  and 
others  appropriated  to  his  tribe,  all  tl^e 


time  his  chief  and  his  ^ests  were  at 
dinner :  for  a  dinner  without  guests  was 
not  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  house 
of  a  chief. 

Every  clan  had  tbree  impropriate  times 
peculiar  to  itsdf,.  besides  others  of  local 
significance.  These  were  the  gathering 
of  the  elan,  its  march^  and  its  lament. 
Strains  calculated  to  rouse  valour,  to 
Hurse  enthusiasm,  and  to  add  strength 
to  those  powerful  ties  that  held  together 
the  descendants  of  a  common  father. 

It  idiould  have  been  observed, .  that 
every  chief  had  also  a  banner,  on  which 
his  device  and  motto  was  inscribed  or 
embroidered. 

Thus  <<  Macgregor  of  the  banners," 
round  whom  was  the  clamour  of  pipes, 
was  a  poetical  mode  of  describing  the 
rank  of  this  lamented  personi^. 
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"  By  whose  badge,  from  the  pine, 

**  He  was  ^stinguished  when  ascen^g  the  heights*' 


This  €^^^fy  pomte  ont  thja  family  of 
Ihe  warrior:  Mawerer  distant  the  cadet 
might  remove,  or  whatever  patronjrmic 
fae.miglit  asswBft,  still  he  wore  the  badge 
oiT  bourgeonety  as  Shakespeare  caUs  it^ 
of  bis  clan :  He  retained  the  rsnote  par 
tronymic  of  tiie  fiiunder  of  his  fomily,  as 
Clanalpin  of  tibe  Grants,  Cianchallin  of . 
tite  Campbells,  &ic.  and  he  wore  the 
same  insignia  on  his  banner,,  to  pre\%  his 
elaim  to  a  remote  origin,^  as  well  as  his^ . 
alliance  with  a  powerful  clan. 

The  badges  of  the  different  tr^es  : 
were  of  no  small  importance  in  their  mi- 
litary arrangements,  and  att  the  forms^of 
life  prevale»t  among  them.     Their  ha* 
bits  being  all  of  the  same  form,  and,  in- 
deed, the  same  colours,  differently  ar-  - 
ranged,  it  was  necessary,  that,  in  time 


t£  warn  th^y  gftpuld  bet  able  at  once  to. 
distii^uidi.  theur  kkuunen  or  allien  from 
their  enemies ;  and,  at  all  times,  it  was 
convenient  to  know  the  individuals  of 
this  OF  that  faintly.  • 

To  adeertai&and  discrHBHiate  ^ose 
separate  divisions  of  society^  every  clan 
wore  a  different  sety  as  they  stile  it,  of 
tartan;  and  what  formed  a  more  conspl- 
cuaus  distinction,  eveiy  claii  wore  a 
badge  on  the  side  of  the  bonnet,  wbicb 
ascertained  the  tribe  of  each  individual  . 

This  badge  was  always  of  some  plant 
or  tree  that  does  not  shed  the  leaf,  other- 
wise  the  distinction  could  not  exist  in 
winter. 

The  Grants  have  the  fir  or  pine — the 
Macleods  the  juBiper-*-the  Ffazers  the 
yew— the  Macintoshes  the  box-*-the 
M^ckenzies  the  holly— ^tbe  JMbcdonalds 
the  crimen  he^th-^^-'OnQth^F  clan,  whom 
I  do  not  remember,  the  blue  heath,  &c. 
Macgregor's  badge  ascertained  his  ori- 


gm    from    tiie    CTan  Alfrine,    aD^  the* 
feranches  of  which  wear  this  tppoaixIL  - 

Vaass  4.' 


«  Hk  arrows  were  hi|^  poftte^ 
witfft  Ike  tfiwMi.rf  tke 


StiB  feeding  lus  grief  %rith  sad  recoU 
lections,  the  moumer  calls  back  every 
little  circumstance  that  evinced  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  his  friend.  .  The 
eagle's  plume39  and  other  decorations  df 
his  arrows,  seem  to  refer  to  a  pretty  late 
lieriod,  igwnediately  \bef ore  these  wea^ 
pons  were  disused*  \ 

«•  That  diort.lirowii  AaA,  atie  meanly  trimmed,  * . 
**  Looks  lU^e  poos  Scotland's  gear/' 

says  the  boastful  Norwegian' in  Hardy-^ 
knnte. 

The  ballad'is  of  dubious  authenticity, 
but  the  language  and  sentiment  are  a^ 
dopted  from  those  indut^itaUy^  ancient*  ^ 
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In  latter  times,  the  contempt  in  whicb 
the  Scots  archery  had  been  held  by  the 
English  and  Norwegians,  acted  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  Scottish  bowmen ;  yet,  in 
the  highlands,  they  were  so  far  back  in 
this  respect,  that  it  was  only  the  high- 
bom  warrior  whose  shafts  were  polished 
and  ornamented^ 

Vebsb  S. 


**  ArrowB  richly  adorned, 

**  As  might  rait  the  son  of  a  k!x)g. 


n 


Still  he  dwells  with  mournful  com* 
placency  on  all  the  mark^  of  distinction 
and  superiority  which  surrounded  the 
fallen  hero. 

Vebse  6. 

<<  In  the  excelling  hand  of  the  son  of  Murdoch,. 
**  Held  forward  direct  and  graoafuUj." 

Murdoch,  it  would  appear,  was  the 
father  of  the  outlaw;  Macgregor  beilog  a 
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patronymic  derived  from  a  more  remote 
ancestor,  who  had  left  Strsih^ey  at  am 
earlier  period. 

Verse  7- 

**  Th^  Horn  of  ft  pottBO&t 

''I  abould  bear  without  compUdning  t**^ 

t.  e.  my  spirit  is  so  extingiiished  by  tbier 
misfortune,  that  even  the  blow  of  a  men. 
nial  could  not  rouse  my  indignation*. 

VfiASJfi  & 

'<  Though  I' wen  de^^  iajox^^k;, 

**  Who  b»t  thyself  would  redress  me  :'* 

i; «.  I  am^  left  hel|4es6 :  My  Men4»  rayv 
guide,  my  protector  is  gone^  and  my*- 
sorrow  is  incurable.' 

Verse  9.\ 

**  Those  who  would  support  my  cmise»' 

*<  It  is  my  wound  to  think,  are  lost  to  me  for  ever.'* ' 

This  manm^r  of  esipreasing  a  deeff 
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feeling  of  sorrow  is  frequent  in  the  Gae-^ 
lie.  "  It  is  my  wound  that  they  are 
*^  lost  :"-^«  It  is  my  wound  to  think,  I 
**  hare  myself  been  fa»lty,''  &c» 

Verse  10^ 

"  Thofle  who  tvouM  avenge  my  wronga 
*'  Lie  low  in  that  chapel  to  the  eastward^*^ 

.Tbe  mouener  here  uses  the  plwul : 
Frhi  \tdK»cft  ib  itouU  appew>  ik9A>^ 
there  were  others  with  Maegregor  wkn^m 
he  fell. 

The  chapel  is  an  expressicni  applied 
in  the  paelic .  to .  consecrated  gr<j|und, 
where  probablj)!  tl^  KQ«tig%  of  9uch  edi* 
fices  remain^ 

•Kast  or  Wekt,  the  Iiighian4ier»  use  ccm- 
stiMfy  nt  speaking"  of  dl9t€lnce^^:-*-<*^I  am^ 
«*  going  east  *<►  such  f^  place  :'*^—**  When 
^ do  yro  giy  wert/*  Aee.  *  '^ 
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Vease  11. 

'*  Thou,  alas!  art  in  a  narrow  shroud  of  thin  lintn ; 
•*  Without  aUk  or  fittiiig  ornament." 

It  would  appear  that  the  funeral  of 
tiiis  warrior,  like  that  of  Ophelia,  had 
been  deficient  in  certain  customary  rites; 
which  mnissiMi,  the  sorrowing  surviTor 
dweSs  upon  as  an  added  cause  of  laio^^ 
tation^ 

Yebss  is. 

'^  Thou  aoni^teec  not,  to  adorn  th j  (bneral  weedi^ 
«« The  h^^bom  danaaa  of  thy  eomktrfJ"- 

It  seenm  in  these  days,  whai  all  oma^ 
inental  needyie-work  was  peculiar  to  per^ 
sons  of  superior  education,  that  the  la- 
dies of  a  district  used  to  meet  together* 
to  sew,  with  rare  devices,  the  grave- 
clothes  of  any  distmguished  person* 


i'!:'"' 
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Verse  IS. 

«^  Often  liate  I  ciStteA  thee  eounflel  t 

**  Wouldst  thou  bat  have  taken  it  ftmn  are.** 

He  recurs  to  past  days,  and  feeds  his 
grief  with  the  remembrance  of  the  slight* 
est  counsels  of  fond  alSection,  the  neglect 
of  which  had  finally  proved  so  fataL 

Verse  14. 

«  When  thou  ^oestt  said  I»  to  the  house  of  drinkingt 
<<  Take  there  no  second  dnuH^t.** 

A  very  necessary  precaution,  consi- 
dering the  social  and  convivial  habits  of 
the  highlanders,  who,  when  they  went 
to  such  a  place,  rarely  indeed  parted 
without  seeing  **  the  cup  of  cheerful- 
"  ness"  often  circle  round  the  jovial 
board ;  their  gaiety,  on  these  occasions, 
running  like  lightning  flashes  across 
the  gloom  of  their  wonted  thoughtful- 
n^ss. 
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The  single  draught  in  this  verse  is 
particularly  expressive  of  the  constant 
apprehensions  which  faaunt  the  mind  o£ 
him  Who  knoivs  that  Ms  life  is  hunted 
with  malicious  diligence. .  The  ancients 
tell  of  dogs  on  the  borders  of  the  Niley 
who  always  drank  mnning,  for  fear  of 
the  crocodile.  This  is  one  of  the  live- 
liest images  of  habitual  terror. 

Verse  15^ 

^*  Take  th^  cup  of  dMouMiien  sUHidteg^ 
<•  Guarding  thy  valour  with  cautioft.'* 

The  linage  of  perpetual  vigBance  and 
suspicion  is  continued  through  this  vec$€  \ 
which  shews,  that  though  he  was  consci^^ 
ous  that  the  valour  of  his  friend  could 
not  fail^  he  is  more  distrustful  of  his  pru^ 
dence.  The  ardour  which  mo^e. endear^ 
ed  Maicgregor  to  his  friend,  makes  that 
friend  tremble  t}ie  more  for  his  .^ety« 
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Verse  16. 

^*  Be  Bflft  daiDty  of  thy  driaiuag  vessels » 
**  The  horn  or  juniper  quatch  may  suffice." 

In  every  geirtkman's  house,  hud,  in*- 
^deed,  in  every  decent  pubUc-house,  an- 
tecedent to  the  general  use  g(  glasses^ 
there  was  a  cup  of  silver,  in  which  drink 
was  presented  to  persons  of  consequence^ 
The  poorer  people,  and  meaner  public** 
houses,  had  a  cup,  in  the  same  fonn,  of 
pewter.  But  the  horn  or  junq)er  quaich 
served  to  contain  the  bever^e  of  the 
^common  peq)i€. 

These  homely  vessels  afe  ]r«c<»nmend'> 
«d  on  this  occasion,  that  the  rank  of 
Macgregor  might  not  be  betrayed  by  his 
fastidiousness. 

The  juniper  gunidh^-iis  I  have  seen  it 
preserved  in  old  families,  wa8>  after  all, 
no  despicable  utensil.  It  had  a  small, 
round  bottom,  little  broader  than  a  half^ 
crown,  adorned  with  silver  in  the  inside. 
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It  was  surrounded  by  staves,  which  were 
cf  smooth,  polished  juniper  and  birch  al- 
ternately; narrow  at  the  bottom,  and 
spreading  wider,  and  growing  broader 
to  the  top,  till  it  took  the  form  of  a  wide 
eup  or  small  bowl.  The  staves,  alter- 
nately dark  and  light,  and  the  small  and 
delicate  hoops  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, rendered  this  no  inelegant 
drinking-cup. 

But  the  motive  that  produced  this 
anxiety  and  precaution  in  his  ChoAItf 
was  the  fear  that  Macgregor^s  nicety 
about  his  drinking  apparatus  might  be 
the  means  of  his  rank  being  8uq>ected; 
and  his  path  explored.  All  the  arts  of 
fond  solicitude  which  he  had  thus  exart- 
ed,  rise,  embittered  by  regret,  to  the  re- 
trospection of  sorrow.  It  affords  a  sort 
of  consolation  too,  that  nothing  which 
the  vigilance  of  affection  could  suggest, 
had  been  omitted. 
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Verse  17. 

'     <*  Let  winter  be  to  thee  as  autumn, 

<*  And  the  three  first  bleak  days  of  spring  as  summer/' 

L  e.  To  ensure  yonr  safety,  and  elude 
pursuit,  support  the  inclemencies  of  win- 
ter, travel  from  place  to  place,  and  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  as  others  in  less  hazard- 
ous circumstances  do  in  harvest. 

The  Faoilteach,  or  three  first  days  of 
February,  serve  many  poetical  purposes 
in  the  highlands.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  for  some  purpose  by  Fe- 
bruary from  January,  who  was  brU>ed 
by  February  with  three  young  sheep. 

These  three  days,  by  highland  reckon- 
ing, occur  between  the  11  tb  and  15th 
ct  February  :  and  it  is  accounted  a  most 
favourable  prognostic  for  the  ensuing 
year,  that  they  ^ouM  be  as  stonny  as 
possible.  If  these  three  days  should  be 
fair,  then  there  is  no  more  good  weather 
to  be  expected  through  the  spring.  Hence 

VOL.  H.  K 
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the  FaoiUeach  is  used  to  signify  the  very 
ultimatum  of  bad  weathen 


Verse  18. 

<*  Make  thy  bed  on  the  projecting  crag» 
*•  And  let  thy  slumbers  be  the  lightest.** 

Who  can  read  this  without  recallio^ 
the  image  described  by  Collins : 

**  Who  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 
««  Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep.*' 

There  is  a  striking  coincid^kce  here 
between  the  most  terrifying  imnge  of 
danger  which  the  EngHsh  bard  could 
produce,  and  the  real  danger  to  which 
the  highland  bard  invites  hb  friend  to 
repose  himlielf,  that  a  still  greater  may 
be  shunned.  A  crag  overhanging  wa* 
ter  is  meant  in  the  originaL 

Death  was  the  worst  coinsequence  that 
could  result  from  all  the  perils  that  might 
^us  occur.     But  to  have  been  taken  a* 
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live  by  his  enemies  would  have  been  di^- 
l^raceful. 

Th«s  it  appears,  that  the  bard,  anxi* 
<jus  as  he  was  to  sav^  the  life  of  his 
friend,  was  still  more  solicitous  to  pre- 
serve his  hoftour.  This  seems  finally  to 
iMve  been  done  ;  for  he  fell  in  the  com- 
\At  with  tis  pursuefs,  ovel^wered,  we 
«nay  su|^)ose,  by  numbo^. 

Verse  19^. 

"  Though  the  sqiu'irel  be  nimblev 
'*  By  art  k  may  be  entangled." 

VeUse  2(X 

"  Though  the  siArit  of  the  hawk  be  <^  aai  jofty^ 
"  By  watchful  dexterity  she  may  be  taken." 

Ih  the  progftss  of  the  Images  which 
pl»s  thfough  the  affflcted  fency  of  this 
poet  of  nature,  the  Workings  of  a  sensi. 
tive  mind  In  deep  sorrow  m&y  be  traced 
in  their  genuine  process.     He  begiss^ 
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by  lamenting,  that  thie  sorrow  whicb 
fills  bis  mind  is  increased  by  time  and 
reflection.  He  complains,  not  only  of 
the  present  sorrow,  but  of  a  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  never  to  be  overcome. 

Macgregor^  ^^  In  glittering  arms  and 
•*  glory  drest,"  rises  full  before  him. 
He  hears  his  pipes  sounding :  he  sees 
his  banners  waving.  The  graceful  form 
of  the  hero,  in  act  to  loose  the  shafts  of 
vengeance,  appears  to  his  imagination, 
only  to  aggravate  the  sense  of  his  own 
forlorn  and  unprotected  state.  To  his 
wounded  spirit,  this  sense  of  privation 
recals  the  scene  of  the  fatal  combat,  the 
lost  Cho  Altan,  who  perished  with  his 
friend,  and  the  narrow  house,  where> 
deprived  of  funeral  honours,  they  are 
for  ever  hidden  from  his  view.  The  in- 
effectual  efforts  he  had  made  to  warn 
this  victim  of  feudal  revenge, — ^the  coun- 
sels faithfully  given,-— the  hardships  of  4i 
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hunted  life,«— all  crowd  on  his  remem- 
brance, and  busy  his  thoughts. 

This  "  short  interval  of  weary  woe," 
sets  his  mind  loose  to  frame  figurative, 
imagery,  expressive  of  the  theme  of 
every  thought — the  slaughter  of  Mac- 
gregor.  His  discriminated  i^ketch  of  the 
qualities  of  the  nimble  and  sportive, 
squirrel,  and  the  coy  and  lofty  goshawk,, . 
for  that  is  the  species  of  hawk  meant  by 
the  word  in  the  original^  shews  the  close, 
observation  of  nature,  and  the  happy 
adaptation  of  imagery,  which  character-  . 
ize  the  poet. . 

He  speaks  of  his  outlawry,  without 
attempting  to  palliate  or  evade  the  cir- 
cumstance, this  being  often  the  result  of 
caprice,  or  the  vindictive  spirit  created 
by  inherited  feuds. 

The  pathos  of  this  song,  in  the  Gaelic 
language,  is  much  heightened  by  the  re- 
iteration of  the  first  stanza,  with  which 
every  verse  is  closed. 
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We^  that  are  for  ever  fanrried  alongf 
the  stream  of  existence,  on  the  short, 
qoick  surges  of  incessant  variety,  have 
scarce  patience  to  attend  to  our  own 
sensations^  But  to  those  accuston^ed, 
in  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  '^  to 
^*  commune  with  their  own  heart,  and 
'*  be  still,*^  this  mournful  monotony,  pro- 
duces  ail  effect  on  the  unpractised  ear, 
sdlnetrhat  Kke  what  one  feels  ob  reading;^ 
the  fine  passage  in  Which  Thompsoii  de* 
scribes  the  widowed  stoek-dorei*— 

«  Again 
**  The  sad  rdea  of  her  imirdered  mate 
**  Across  her  fiincy  comes,  agahi  resoiwntJs 
••  A  louder  song  of  sofrwr  tkro^^K  the  g[w*t»^ 


jjfctr'ical  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Magregor  fm 

Ruara^ 

My  fiorrow.,  deep,  sorrow^  incessant  returning,. 

T&we  stUl,  as  he  flics,  adds  inqi-cnsc  to  my  moivnjo^v 
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While  I  thtmk  on  Macgregor,  true  heir  of  Glenlyon.. 
Where  still  to  sad  fancy  his  banners  seem  flying. 
My  sorrow,  deep  sorrvcr^  &c. 

On  Macgregor  na  Ruara«  whose  pipes  far  resounding. 
With  their  true  nutrtiiil  stram  set  each  bosom  a  bounding. 
The  badge  of  Strathspey,  from  yon  pine  bj'  the  fountain^ 
DistinguishM  the  hero,  when  climbing  the  mountain* 
My  sorrow,  deep  sorrow,.  &c. 

The  plumes  ef  the  eagle  gave  wlugs  to  hia  arrow, 
And  destnxction  flew  wideihun  the  weapon  so  narrow  i 
Wb  |h«ft8»  highly  pdisbed  and  brigbt»  ware  a  treafture» 
That  the  son  of  a  king^  might  have  boasted  with  pleasuret 
My  sorrow,  deep  sorrow,  &c. 

When  tfa«  brave  son  of  Mordoch  so.  grasefiilly  held  them» 
Weil  poised  and  directed,  no  weapon  excelled  them. 
Now  dead  to  the  honour  and  pride  I  inherit, 
Wot  tht  blow  of  a  TasBal  could  rouse  my  aad  spirit,. 
My  soiTow,  deep  sorrow^  4^. 

Though  insult  or  injury  now  should  oppress  me,. 
^y  protector  is  gone,  and  nought  else  can  distress  me^ 
l^^af  to  my  loud  sorrows,,  and  blind  to  my  iv^ping^. 
My  aid  and  support  in  yon  chapel  lie  sleepipg.' 
My  sorrow,  deep  sorrow,  &c. 

In  that  cold^  narrow  bed  they  shall  ^lumber  for  ever  i, 
Xet  nought  from  my  fancy  t^eir  image  shall  sevej&i. 
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He  that.sliarM  the  kind  breast  which  mj  infancy  nourishM, 
Now  cold  in  the  earthy  leaves  no  trace  where  they  flourished. 
My  sorrow,  deep  sorrow,  &c. 

Ko  obaeqtues  fittingy.his  pale  corpse  adorning.^ 
Nq  funeral  honours  to  soothe  our  long  mourning. 
No  virgins  high-bom,  with,  their  tears  to  bedew  thee. 
To  deck  thy  pale  corpse,  and  with  flow'rets  to  strew  thee* 

My  sorrow,  deep  sorrow,  incessant  returning, 
Time  still,,  as  it.^es^  adds  increase  to  my  mourniog. 

The  six  following  verses,  though  fuil 
of  original  imagery,  and  abounding  in 
curious  matter,  would  have  rather  a  gro- 
tesque appearance,  if  faithfully  translat- 
ed into  English  verse ;  and  without  mi- 
nute accuracy,  the  peculiarity  of  the  de- 
lineation; in  which  its  merit  lies,  would 
be  lost. 

The  wild  and  plaintive  melody  to 
which  it  is  sung,^  is  not  only  familiar  to 
the  highlanders,  but  well-known,  and 
frequently  played  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr  George 
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Thomson's  Collection  of  Scotch  Song^^ 
the  above  translation  may  be  found, 
adapted  to  the  original  tune. 

To  contrast  the  above  sad  image  of 
fatal  turbulence  iand;^  hopeless  anguish, 
and  to  complete  the  picture  of  highland 
life,  I  have  added,  a  .song  truly  pastoral : 
Not,  indeed;  the  pr^uction  of  entirely 
pastoral  times,  but  the  theme  and  de- 
light of  the  .enamoured  milk-maid  and 
the. wandering  shepherd. 

I  shall  ^iibjoin  to  the  song,  part  of  a 
letter  written  to  Mr  Thomson,  and 
which  he  published  with  it,  as  a  kind  of 
introduction. 

"  The  verses  of  Chrochallin  have  lived 
from  the  days  when  agriculture  was  in 
its  infancy, ,  and  continue  still  to.  soothe 
every  fold,  and  lull  every  cradle  in  these 
wild  regions. 

"  A  literal  translation  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  ap- 
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peftf  to  every  jvdg^  of  G^elie  aend  &f 
poetry,  whetker  I  Imve  not  rendered  the 
spirit  of  this  mrtetis  frsLgment  of  aiiti* 
quity. 

^  Hie  elianges  ivMeb  time  md  cultHre 
have  '^fected  on  maRBers,  ai^  best  traced 
in  poptdar  songs ;  more  particidariy  the 
GaeKc  fragment,s,  in  winch  the  transit 
tions  from  the  life  of  a  himter  to  ftat  of 
a  herdsman,  and  from  that  to  the  more 
laborious  and  stationary  pursuits  of  agri' 
culture,  are  strongly  mar^^ed. 

^  Anciently,  the  hunter  was"  admired  ai9 
a  person  of  manly  courage,  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  livelihood,  exerted  the  vir- 
tues of  patience  and  fortitude,  and  fol- 
lowed Nature  into  her  most  sublime  re- 
tirements. Herdsmen  were  then  ac- 
counted the  sons  of  little  men,— ■'^iMrdidy 
inferior  bemgs^  who  preferred  ease  asid 
safety  to  noble  daring,  and  boui^ess  va^ 
•riety, — and  were  considered  to  be  as 
much  below  the  hunter,  as  the  cattle 
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tbey  tended  were  inferior  in  grace  iui<f 
agility  to  the  deer  witidi  tia^e  others  pur«< 
sued. 

**  Interest^  howoTar;  reversed  suxdi  qpif- 
fiid&B4  In  process  of  tnae^  the  maWlffns 
boasted  of  the  numeraoB  bends  of  their 
lovers^  and  viewed  the  huntsman  as  m. 
poor,  wandering  adventurer. 

"  Ahout  this  time,  the  song  here 
translated  seems  to  have  been  composed.. 
The  enamoured  nymph,,  willing  to  think 
Colin  as  rich  as  others,  talks  in  an  oh-* 
scure  and  figurative  manner  of  the  cattle^ 
of  ColiTif  (chro-  ChaiKn),  and  pursues  the- 
metaphor  through  many  playful  allu- 
sions to  the  deer,  roes,,  fawns,,  &c^  and- 
their  manner  of:  sporting  Mid  feeding,, 
in  a  stile  too  minute  foF  translation.  In 
the  end,  however,,  it  s^pears,  that  the 
boasted  cattle  of  Colin  were  no  other 
than  those  wild  conmioners  of  natur^>. 
and  his  sole  profession  that  of  hunting. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
tender  simplicity  of  the  original,  and  to^ 
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render  almost  literaUy  tlie  f<Mid  repeti- 
tion of  endearing  ^ithets. 

**  The  love-songs  of  ~^ose  days  were 
the  breathings  of  real  passion  :  Nobody 
thought  of  that  most  absord  of  all  things, 
fictitious  love-song.** 

*«  It  is  silly,  sooth, 

<•  And  dallies  with  the  (nttocence  oTla^^ 

*^  Lake  the  old  ^e." 


My  Coliii,  lovM  Colm,  my  Ccdin,  my  dear. 
Who  wont  the  wild  moontalns  to  ttace  without  fear  ; 
Oh !  where  are  thy  flocks,  that  so  swiftly  xeboond. 
And  fly  o'er  the  heath,  without  touching  the  ground  ? 

So  dappled,  so  varied,,  so  beauteous  their  hue  t 

So  agile,-  so  graceful,  so  charming  to  view  ; 

O'er  all  the  wide  forest,  there's  nought  can  compeer 

With  the  light  bounding  flocks  of  my  Colin,  my  dear.'' 

My  Coltn^  dear  Colin,  my  Cblin,^  my  love. 

Oh  1  wheve  are  thy  herds,  that  so  loftily  move  ?. 

With  branches  so  stately,  their  proud  heads  are  crowned'; 

With  their  fnotito,  so  rapid,  the  woods  all  resound.. 

Where  the  birch  trees  bang  weeping  o*er  fountains  so  deaff 
At  noon-day  they  Ve  sleq>ing  rovnd  Colin>  my  dear ; 
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Oh !  Colin,  sweet  Colin,  my  Colin».my;|pys 

Must  those  flocks  and  those  herds  all  thy  moments  emploj;^?- 

To  yon  waterfall's  dashing  I  time  my  sad  strain* 
And  gather  these  violets  for  Colin  in  vain ; 
At  sun-set  he  said  he  would  meet  wl4h'  tat  h#re, 
Then  where  can  he  Jinger»  my  Colin,  my  dear  ? 

Oh  ! :  Colin,  my  darling,  my  pieasure,  my  pride, 

VHiile  the  flocks  of  rich  shepherds  are  grazing^^so  wide».. 

Begardless  I  view  them,  unheeded  the  swains. 

Whose  herds  scatter^^d  round^^me,  adfim  the  green  ptaiins. 

Their  offers  I  hei&r,  and  their  plenty  I  see ; 

But  what  are  their  wealth  and  their  offers  to  me  ? 

While  the  light  bounding  roes,  and  the  wild  moun|aiii-deer^ 

Are  the  cattle  of  Colln>  my  htrnter^  my  dear. 


LETTERS^  &C; 


LETTER  I. 


Dear  Madam, 
Accept  of  a  very  unpolished:  and  very 
literal  translation  of  the  "  Song  of  the 
**  Owl;"  popularly  so  called,  from  its 
being  addressed  to  the  sage  and  solitary 
bird  of  night,  whom  a  particular  circum- 
stance had,  in  the  hour  of  inspiration, 
associated  with  the  equally  forlorn  and- 
solitary  hunter.  Poet,  perhaps,  we  might 
stile  him :  But  this  swan-like  dirge  being 
all  that  remains  of  his  composition,,  it 
may  be  supposed  to  be  merely  the  pic- 
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tare  &(  bis  tocal  faautits  ami  habkoal  fed* 
ingSj  dncwn  hf  the  pencil  oi  pensive  re- 
eoiiectMft,  mA  heightened  occasionally 
by  the  ^caotoming  (ff  fancy. 

A  |K)eiR  so  iMgv  mkI  so  coiioeeted,~* 
so^entii^ly  origpiiiai,  and  Mevideoiiy  pro« 
duced  hf  individmil  focSing^^^n  wbicb 
neither  the  tenderness  oi  l&9f^  th^  ai^ 
dour  ef  bemic  enterprise,  vior  the  ji^  ttf 
eonviml  ivtercomse)  &a\«  aity  sh^m,^^*** 
is  certbtnly  somets^t  anumtdoiia  ^alld 

4 

exbtBmdinsity.  It  is  en  this  aceount  roi^ 
rious;  and  more  So,  ^as  gi^rkig  a  fiuthM 
pactum  of  ^bat  we  do  no^  find  anf  wh<w 
else  dettneafted,  and  what  ninat  thnmr 
tigbt  tipoM  the  mmui^  in  iddob  the  iMfc- 
man  dbamcter  adapts  itself  to  a  very  pe^ 
collar  mode  of  e&iiAence. 

What  passes  in  the  mind  of  a  solitai^ 
being,  itUterate,  yet  ndt  ignomnt  of  the 
cbttitiesy  attachments,  and  occupati<ms 
of  a  mode  of  life  very  nearly  approacii- 
iiig  to  c<miplete  civiltzatiM  :r>*liow  the 


sjmpathfiesof  kindness  and  compassion j^ 
— *the  powers  of  feelii^  and  imagination^ 
nre  to  be  exerdsed  in  a  itfit  almost  en-»^ 
tirely  passed  in  sditttde^  apd  under  cir-s 
cumstanees  tliat  seemingl]^  tend  to  ex- 
tinguish. aU  /finer  feelings^N-^l  that  con«t 
stitutes  taste^  Jmd  feeds  enthnsiasm^— ^ 
and  to  fomskf  ^  a»»  we  should  suppose,  the 
character ^(^. a. g)oom»j»j5ordid  savagCj^ 
intent .  onljr^on  propuiing  fQQd,.4uid  de^ 
t^ourii^  it  in  solitary  safet]&:«— How  a 
person  thu^v  situated  iwould  t)iink  and 
'net, — every  one.  who  kyres  to^  trace  hu<< 
man  natui^  -  through  'idl  its  various  mor 
difications  must  he. « desirous  ta  know. 
Btft  from  tte  ino^MM^ity.  itf  sueh  person^ 
to  combine .  their  *reflect«Mis>  osr  commu? 
nicate  their  ideas,  so  as  .to. make  them 
kitjelligible  to  more  enlightened  i&nquir- 
ers,  this  chapter  tof  ttie  history  of  th^ 
iniman  mind  hai|.  hitherto. been  like  a 
sealed  book.  . 
The  ccgitations  or  conversations  of. 
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those  hermits,  whom  piety,  wrought  up 
to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  had  secluded 
from  society,  affords  no  parallel.  Their 
minds  were  elevated,  by  the  fervours  of 
devotion,  above  this  limited  span  of  ex- 
istence, to  wide  views  of  boundless  fu- 
turity, varied  by  the  recollections  which 
their  former  intercourse  with  active  life 
horded. 

The  visionary  aod  superstitious  mode 
of  worship,  common  to  all  ascetic  re- 
cluses, wrought  up  their  minds  to  a  state 
which  fitted  them  for  those  abstracted 
reveries  that  peopled  solitude  with  saints 
and  angels,-— with  courteous  spirits,  pour- 
ing light  and  consolation  on  the  soul,— 
or  demons,  permitted  to  try  their  faith 
and  fortitude  by  strange  and  sundry 
temptations. 

Thus  constant  food  for  meditation  a* 
rose  from  the  objects  to  which  their,  at- 
tention was  devoted ;  and  the  imaglna* 
tion  was  always  kept  awake  by  the  vi-^ 
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sionary  iHusions  which  naturally  arose 
out  of  the  received  articles   of    their 

faith » 

« 

In  this  case,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
operations  of  mind  in  a  recluse  excluded 
from  general  conversation,  and  those  ob- 
jects by  which  the  attention  of  mankind 
in  social  life  is  most  commonly  engross- 
ed. But  this  singular  offspring  of  fancy 
and  memory,  in  which  the  sage,  (who 
only  became  poet  when  no  longer  equal' 
to  the  hardships  of  the  chase,)  unfolds 
his  former  thoughts  and  feelings^  qpen& 
quite  a  new  scene  in  the  region  of  in-^ 
tellect.  Here  the  power  of  the  hrrewt- 
ive  and  discriminating  facuhies  are  pe-» 
cuTiarly  exhibited  ;^ — The  glowing  fency, 
that  embellishes,  with  a  thousand  beau*^ 
ties  of  its  own  creation,^  scenes  rugged 

* 

and  barren  in  the  extreme  to  an  ordi< 
fiary  mind. 

The  fine  perception,,  and  instihcfive 
taste  that  dwerns  the  slightest  trace  of 
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gFEce  or  beaiity  in  sounds,,  in  forms,  or 
colours,_in  every  pleasing  or  sablime 
feature  of  tlie  ever-rafyiHg*  fiw^e  of  na* 
ture>-— the  sympathies  of  tenderness*  so 
consonant  to  the  lively  sense  Cf  admira^ 
tion, — and  the  strong'  habitual  attach-^ 
menty  that  in  some  measure,  losing  the 
^rasp  of  those  departed  friends  of  whom 
^  only  the'  mist  remains/'  seizes  witJb 
fond  enthusiasm  on  the  ^ns  aod  re^ 
cesses  they  wer^  wont  to  haunt,~^n  the 
rocks  thfiit  echoed  to  their  roicesy  ami 
eren  Ihe  animals  tliafe  were  Uie  objects 
of  tllei^  pursuit* 

All  these  strosfg^  lines  of  Ike  poetical 
character,  unfolding  in  a  ^^ikere  so  unge* 
nial,  and  delineated  by  the  faithful  pen* 
eil  of  unasi^sted  nature^  are  eertainljr 
worthy  of  attentitm  i  atiii  evga  tbe'miw 
nute  detail  of  his  pleaiures  and  Dccupo*^ 
tions,  and  the  almost  umxmscioiis  tribute 
ho  pays  to  his  departed  AricA^,  adds  to 
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the  fidelity  of  the  picture  a  more  perfect 
finishing  and  verisimilitude. 

This  faithful  delineation  of  object^ 
minute  and  peculiar  to  the  spot  where 
the  solitary  hunter  lived  and  died,  ren- 
ders the  translation  extremely  diflScult. 
In  the  Gaelic  language,  there  are  terms 
SO  happy  and  significant^  made  use  of  as 
aames  to  particular  rocks,  bogs,  glens,. 
&c.  tJiat  they  at  the  same  time  convey 
an  idea  of  their  productions,  and  form, 
and  of  the  relations  they  stand  in  to 
neighbouring,  objects.  These  marking 
and  felicitous  appellations  it  is  impos- 
sible to  translate  :  whence  much  of.  the 
spirit  of  Gaelic  poetry  must  evaporate, 
with  the  imagery  thus  lost,. 

But  before  you  enter  on  the  perusal 
tf  this  singular  tcompoi^ition,  it  is  worth 
while  to  trace  the  accidentale  circum^ 
stances  that  g»ve  occasion  to  it».a3  well 
as  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of 
its  author. 
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Before,  and  indeed  for  some  time  af- 
ter the  year  1745,  there  were  here  and 
there^  in  remote  glens  in  the  highlands, 
persons  whose  chief  subsistence  was  de- 
rived from  hunting,  and  a  few  $olitary 
individuals  who  devoted  themselves  en- 
tirely to  it. 

This  they  were  obliged  to  do  in  the 
most  silent  and  secret  manner.  The 
proprietors  of  the  ground  would  not 
have  suflFered  such  continued  slaughter  : 
And  more  deer  was  killed  by  what  ^'as 
called  "  stalking,"  i.  e^  moving  unper- 
ceived  amidst  their  haunts,  and  then 
standing  motionless  to  shoot  them  as 
they  passed,  than  by  chasing  them  with 
greyhounds  ;  which  they  could  only  do 
on  remote  moors  or  mountains. 

Those  habits  of  silence  and  watchful 
^crecy,  together  with  abstinence  from 
liquor,  gave  a  peculiar  cast  to  their 
countenance  and  character.  They  were 
grave,  taciturn,  and  steady.     They  did 
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not  entirely  fieed  tm  the  Tenisbn  th^y 
tcMigkt,  but  brought  it  to.  the  labitaticms 
cf  (Aieir  friendf)  and  sliared  with  tiiem 
of  their  common  food^  The  s^dns  ihey 
'eold  to  procure  ck)thiB^«  They  shot 
with  WTows»  long  after  mi<k  weapotos 
had  fallen  into  general  disuse ;  tht  report 
cf  a  gun  rendering  it  unsuitabie  to  the 
privacy  of  their  pursuits. 

Near  the  we^m  extreooity  of  the 
parish  of  Laggan,  where  ike  prospect 
ajlpears  at  a  little  distance  ent^Iy  shut 
in  by  mountains,  is  a  beaidiful  ^ttlef  val^ 
ley  called  Stratfamashie,  divided  by  a 
small  river  caUed  the  Maeshy,  which 
descends  throug'h  it^  and  discharges  into 
the  Spey%  Loch  Laggan  lies  aiiout  se* 
ven  miles  to  the  west. 

This  fine  lake>  (much  r^en^Iing  th6 
Windemu^^  in  Westmoreland,)  iHschar^ 
ges  itself  into  U^  west  sea  through  the 
Bpean.  It  is  six  or  seven  milta  ih  lengt^^ 
and  extends  frcmi  south  to  nort^^  be- 
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tween  those  lateral  chains  of  mountains 
that  stretch  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
tikectioa  towards  the  sea  from  the  cen* 
tre  of  the  Grampians. 

This  central  spot>  difficult  of  access^ 
nnd  covered  with  wood,  has  been  of  old 
accounted  a  secure  retreat>  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  chase ;  and  here  the  kings 
of  Scotland)  when  they  resided  betwixt 
Dunkeld  and  Locbaher,  had  their  sum* 
mer  huntin^seat. 

Of  this,  several  testimonies  remain; 
The  parallel  roads  m  Glenroy,  for  in- 
stance, which  descend  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  this  lake ;  a  dark  forest  of 
six  miles  in  length,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake»  ^hich  is  the  only  vestige  re«» 
maining  of  the  Sylvee  Caledonia,  which 
actually  extended  firom  Dunkeld  to  the 
extremity  of  the  north  ;  and  two  islanxls 
in  the  lak^,  m  which  are. the  ruins  of 
buildings  of  hi  h  antiquity  v  one  of  which 
is  called   ^^  £ilan  xian  Rhi/'  i.  e*  the 
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King's  Inland ;  the  other,  "  Eilan  nan 
*«  Conn,"  the  Dog's  Island.  Tradition 
assures  us,  that  in  one  of  these  islands, 
the  king  and  his  train  feasted  in  securi- 
ty after  the  chace ;  and  in  the  other,  the 
hounds  and  their  keepers  were  accom- 
modated. 

There  is  a  place  shewn  here,  where 
seven  kings  are  said  to  be  buried  ;  and 
a  brook,  which  descends  into  the  lake, 
is  called  "Alt  Merikie,"  the  Brook  of 
the  Standards,  from  their  being  usually 
placed  there.     Many   other   names   of 
places  in  this  retreat  allude  to  the  for- 
mer occasional  residence  of  those  mo- 
narchs,  who  are  supposed  to  have  chosen 
this  almost  iimccessible  retreat,  with  a 
view  of  pursuing  their  silvan  sports  un- 
disturbed, during  their  wars  with  the 
Picts. 

The  banks  of  this  lake,  and  the  gras-^ 
sy  and  woody  openings,  or  rather  laby- 
rinths, that  terminate  it  at  each  end. 
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were  of  all  places  the  most  inaccessible. 
On  each  side  of  the  lake,  rising  above 
the  woods  and  verdure,  were  ledges  of 
lofty  and  barren  rocks ;  and  in  the  in- 
tricate outlets  at  each  end,  rocks,  bogs, 
and  impassible  waters,  were  so  inter- 
mingled, that  it  required  all  the  dexte- 
rity of  the  natives  to  find  a  path  for 
themselves  or  their  cattle.  Here  the 
military  never  found  their  way  ;•  and  it 
is  not  long  since  any  oflScer  of  civil  laiy 
penetrated  into  this  sanctuary  of  primi- 
tive  highland  manners. 

A  road  is  now  about  to  be  made,  at 
the  public  ^xpence,  through  this  retreat, 
to  lead  from  Athol  to  Lochaber.  In  the 
estimate  given  in  for  it,  fifty  bridges  are 
calculated  upon.  Such  is  the  expence 
and  difficulty  of  pursuing  Nature  tQ  her 
last  retreats ! 

This  district  was  inhabited  by  some 
families  of  Macdonalds  ;  faithful,  honest, 
and  afiectionate  among  themselves,  but 

VOL.  II.  L 
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famous  for  their  depredations  la  carry- 
ing off  cattk  from  the  more  open  and 
fertile  countries.    Indeed,  they  were  not 
-exactly  the  inhabitants  of  this  secluded 
-^pot  that  were  guilty  of  these  acts  of 
violence.    Amidst  the  plenty  which  their 

■ 

streams  and  hills  afforded,  they  might 
say,  with  the  same  intention  as  the  Shu* 
namite,  "  I  dwell  among  my  own  peo- 
<'  pie.** 

The  Lodiabrians,  ever  famous  for  their 
depredations,  made  their  descent  through 
this  wild  district,  so  impervious  to  stran- 
gers, and  carried  off  the  cattle  through 
the  same  intricate  paths  to  which  the 
bard  alludes,  in  Ms  conversation  with  the 
owl.  Her  assertion  of  her  innocence  is 
a  figure  by  which  he  justifies  the  people 
of  the  glens,  as  he  calls  them. 

Where  the  chains  of  mountains  open 
to  the  east  and  west  end  of  the  lake, 
rises,  in  the  centre,  a  solitary  mountain, 
t^alled^    from  its  form,    "  Stronavatie^'^ 
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Jt  stands,  surrounded  by  rocks,  l30g^> 
and  precipices,  witli  a  mixture  of  wood, 
and  beautiful  scenery,  and  seems  to  be 
a  central  point  between  the  tw6  seas,  in 
the  midst  of*  the  Grampians.  From  the 
side  of  this  mountain  projects  the  "  Graig 
tiuanich,"  or  Rock  of  Security,  as  the 
name  implies. 

This  hiU,  this  rock,  the  deep  recesses^ 
and  lofty,  naked  mountains  around  it, 
'seems  to  have  bounded  the  excursions  of 
the  hunter  in  question^  He  piques  him- 
self upon  being  a  nursling  of  the  Craig 
^uanich,  ahd  on  haying  spent  his  lifi^ 
among  the  roes  and  deer';  with  the  beau- 
ty and  elegance  of  whose  forms  he  seems 
to  have  been  much  delighted.  He  men- 
tions, with  tender  regret,  ihe  hunters^ 
the  companions  of  his  youth,  who  were 
of  the  same  kindred  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district  being  chiefly  Macdonalds> 
to  which  clan  the  hunter  also  belonged^ 
Of  a  different  family  of  the  same  ndmd 
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were  the  deprepredators  to  which  he  al- 
ludes. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  last  gentte- 
man  known  to  have  carried  off  a  spreath 
of  cattle,  and  the  only  individual  who 
ever,  (under  the  old  regime,)  suffered 
death  for  such  a  crime,  was  M acdonald 
of  Bohuntine  in  Lochaber,  not  far  from 
this  secret  vale. 

The  Laird  of  Grant,  then  Sheriff  of  In- 
verness-shire, had  him  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted by  his  own  authority ;  which  event 
produced  a  general  sensation  of  awe  and 
astonishment,  such  as  is  now  excited  bj 
condemning  a  man  to  death  for  fighting 
a  duel ;  a  crime  equally  condemned  by 
the  laws  of  God,  and  equally  sanctioned 
in  these  days  by  false  notions  of  honour 
and  gallantry. 

To  return  to  our  hunter. — Becoming 
too  old  to  pursue  the  chase  any  longer 
on  his  beloved  Craig  Guanich,  he  came 
do^v^n  to  the  inhabited  glen  of  Stramashie, 
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and  sheltered  with  some  of  his  kindred 
there. 

One  night,  in  autumn  1772  or  1779, 
I  am-  not  sure  which,  as  he  was  sitting 
quietly  in  the  cottajje  where  he  resided, 
some  cattle-drovers  came  in,  called  for 
whisky,  and  began  to  divide  their  pro- 
fits. They  addressed  some  conversation 
to  him,  and  offered  him  liquor.  Habi- 
tudly  sober  and  tacHunr,  he  declined 
both,  and  sat,  looking  on  in  an  absolute 
silence.  At  first  they  were  provoked  at 
finding  him  so  unsocial,  and  finally  sus- 
pected him  of  being  a  spy,  waiting  to 
discover  what  profit  they  made  of  their 
bargains. . 

They  got  up  in  a  rage,  and  turned 
the  poor  hunter  out  of  doors.  He  took 
shelter  in  a  bam,  and  had  lain  long  in 
solitary  meditation,  when  he  discovered 
a  more  suitable  associate.  This  was  an 
owl,^  seated  on  a  beam  opposite  to  him. 
He.  was  too  much  chagrined  by  hia  late 
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fxpulsion  to  skep ;  and,  to  banish  the 
sense  of  the  insult^  amused  himself  with 
composing  a  long  poem,  containing  the 
sketch  of  his  former  life  ;  which  I  have 
endeavoured:  to  trai>«^te  for  your  amuse- 
ment. 

He  '^  l^ts  his  fr^l  thoughts  dally  with 
f^  false  surmise,*'  so  fajr  as  to  suppose 
the  accidental  .a^ociate  of  his  ^dUtanp: 
vigil  to  h0  the  iself'-stine  ^w1  that  he 
had,  for  mjmy  y^n^  hdbre,,  hieani  hoot- 
ing upon  the  Craig  Otianidb ;  and,  as. 
Vfa'gii  ingeniously  mtmns  /to  the  .com- 
mencemefit  lof  his  hisltory,  ifey  mskisg 
iCneas  recite  Ws  pri^viofus  adventures  to> 
Dido,  old  Angus,  by  a  convenient,  poe- 
tical fiction,  supposes  the  owl  to  have 
dwelt  for  ages  in  the  Craig  Guarich, 
and  carries  his  hearer  badk  to  the  heroic 
time  of  the  Fersaid,  by  the  owl's  an- 
swers to  his  queries. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  his  sensations, 
apinionsj  and  recollections;  and  intro-. 
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duces  an  eulc^ium  on  the  companions  of 
his  youth,  wlio  cleared  the  hills  of  the. 
chace  with  him  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood; and  concludes  with  a  soliloquy, 
supposed  to-,  take  place  near  the  top  of 
tlie  Craig  Guanich,  to  the  summit  of 
which  he  could  no  longer  ascend.  His 
last  farewell  to  haunts  so  long  endear? 
ed  to  him»  and  the  description  of  the- 
Tarious  lakes  and  mountains  which  lay 
within  his  view  while  seated  on  that 
emmefice^  is  not;  deficient  either  in  pa« 
Ibos  or  sd^Umity* 

'  Tfce  vest. end  o£  Looir.  Eroch  on  one 
aide#  and  Bennevis  on  the  otiier,  can  ea- 
sily be  seen  from  his  "  rock  of  willows," 
as  well  as  the  other  objects  he  mentions^ 
His  hdlf  serious  and  half  burlesque  re*^ 
proaches  to  Old  Age,  who  sits  ghastly  on. 
his  hearth,  form  no  very  dignified  termi- 
nation to  the  poem,  it  must  be  allowed  : 
Yet  the  resignation  and  good-humour 
with  which  he  congratulates  himself  on 
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the  term  of  enjoyment  already  allotted 
him,  reminds  one  of  him  wIk> 

•*  Prom  Nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied, 

••  Thank'd  Heaven  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  died." 

This  translation  is  so  difficult,  that  I 
think  I  should  not  have  attempted  it  at 
all,  if  I  had  not  found  you  take  so  lively 
an  interest  in  one,  who,  being  neither 
hero,  lover,  nor  ban  vivant,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  common  minds,  and 
can  only  excite  interest  in  those  who 
love  Nature  well  enough  to  follow  her 
into  her  most  secret  recesses.  To  please 
you,  I  have  translated  it ;  and,  to  please 
myself,  I  shall  some  time  or  other  polish' 
and  versify  it. — With  best  respects  to 
Miss  ,  whose  benevolent  regards  I 

depend  upon  for  my  hunter, — I  am,  dear 
xnadam,  yours,  &c. 


1 
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ASBhtsi  to  the  Owl;  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Gaelic 
Language,  the  "  Song  of  the  OnW 

OHrwailing  owl  of  Sronal 

Mournftil  is  tliy  bed  this  night ; 

If  thou  hast  lived  in  the  days  of  Donnegal, 

Ko  wonder 'thy  sphrit  is  heavy. 

OWLi 

**  I  am  eoeval  with  the  ancient  oak» 

**  Whose  roots  spread  wide  in  yonder  moss* — 

'*  Many  a  race  has  past  before  me, 

**  And  still  I  am  the  lonaly  owl  of  Srona.'* 

Hunter; 

^  Kdw  since  old  age  has  overtaken  thee^  - 
Confess  as  to  a  priest. 
And  fearless  tell  to  me. 
The  tales  of  days  long  past. 

Owl.  - 

«'  'Rapine  or  falsehood  I  knew  not, 

**  Nor  grave  nor  sanctuary  did  1  violate  ^  • 

"  To  the  mate  of  my  youth  I  was  faithful  :«*  - 

^  1  an  old  aod  forlorn^  but  guilUcssl 
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**  Yet  I  litve  seen  ^e  valiant  aon  of  Britta:; 

**  Am}  Fergus,  the  powerful  champion ;. 
And  the  gray-haired  ToEradon  of  Srona : 
These  wem  the  hei:oea  mi^t^aivl  faUhfuIr**' 


Hunter* 

Thon  hast  weli  begun*  aad  m*^  p0toea«:«^ 
Relate  what  further  tfaon  \a^  sden  li^ 
These  had  JpasMd  a^waj^. 
Before  Donnegal  abod«  Jm  l^e  ^^sai^ 

Owfi. 

•■•.. 

**  I  saw  the  mettled  A^ixandfer  of  the  ^lears  ;« 
**  The  most  renowned  diief  x)f  Albin. 
**  Often  have  I 'listened  to  hjs  in>iee» 
««  While  eleering  the  hiUs  of  tbs  chace. 


**  I  saw  after  him  jthe  g^iffni  4Agus-« 
•*  ScarceljF  inferior* 
**  In  the  Fel'said  was  his  dwelling  t 
««^  And  his  weA,  the  miU  of  Alt^araich 

Hunter^ 

Many  hattles  and  inroads 
Came  then  from  L9ohabw*i» 
Where,  hiri  of  0is  gtoongr  hmv^ 
Was  Um  sl«w  of  tibj^  baiwihBont?^ 
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Owl. 

^  When  the  sounds  of  terror  were  heard^^ 
**-And  plundered  herds  were  passing, 
'*  I  turned  aside  from  the  sight, 
^'  And  dwelt  in  the  Craig  Guanich* 

"  Some  of  my  kindred  dwelt 
*<  Between  the  Inch  imd  the  Fersaid  :— 
*<  Some,  on  the  sands  by  Loch  Laggaa» 
*<  Where  their  evening  cri^  were  heard.** 

Hunter^. 

Roclc  of  my  heart !  the  secure  rock-*** 
That  rock  where  my.chilc&ood  was  cherished ! ' 
The  joyous  Tock»'— >fresh»  flowery^  haunt  of  bii'ds*-^ 
The  rock  of  hinds,  ond  bounding  sl^ags*— < 

The  rock  encircled  by  the  sound  of  the  chace. 
Which  it  was  my  deligbt  to  frequent. 
Where  melodious  rose  the  cry  of  the  noble  hounds, 
Driving  the  herds  of  deer  in  their  fastnesses. 

Loud  were  the  eagles  round  its  precipices,-^^ 
Sweet  its  cuckoos  and  swans. 
More  chearing  still  the  bleating  . 
Of  its  fawns,  Idd-spotted. 

i 

Sweet  to  me,  as  the  munnnrs  of  the  tufted  woo4&' 
At  the  elbow.  ^  the  steep  cmggy  loek « 


» 
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And  the  li^Uformed  hind,  with  lender  limbs^ 
^^fpofi"g  linger  the  foliage,  in  the  sultry  heat* 

She  is  nursed  by  the  herboge,  and  hart^s  tongue  i 
The  stag  is  her  beloved  and  only  mate  >— 
Motltfr  of  the  sportive,  small  spotted  fawn— 
Spouse  of  him  that  abides*  * 

Swiftly  he  scours  the  plain,— 
He  makes  not  his  bed  in  the  dust. 
The  top  of  the  fredi  tufted  heather 
He  prefers  to  the  softest  couch. 

Gmeefol  is  the  beauty  of  the  brown  dctr. 
Descending  from  searching  the  mountains  ; 
The  son  of  the  hind,  and  the  excellent  one^ 
That  bent  not  his  head  in  disgrace. 

The  hind,  sharp-homed,  of  quick  movements 

Dnxft-speckled,  of  nimble  step,  her  breast  towards  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  hart,  spirited,  antler-headed,  majestic ; 

Monnuring,  as  it  were,  an  indistinct  song  :«*red,  of  brin* 
^Bedhead. 


*  <*  Him  that  abides.'*  An  expression  which  imjdies 
ftntttude.  **  Him  that  abides,*'  means  a  person  uncon- 
•ciotts  of  any  mQtive  (or  flight  or  concealment. 
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AdmirabljT  wouldst  thou  course  it. 

Up  against  the  hard  and  steep  declivity. 

Let  every  one  praise  the  swift  pursuer :— 

» 

9e  mine  to  praise  the  speed  and  beauty  that  escapes. 

Rock  of  my  heart !— ^e  great  rock  V 

Beloved  is  the  green  plain  under  its  extremity^ 

More  delightful  is  the  deep  valley  b^ind  it» 

Than  the  rich  fields  and  proud  castles  of  the  stranger  t 

Oh  my  delight !  thou  ree^  mountain  of  springs  (' 
The  rushy  bog,  whence  the  stag  roars : 
The  hound  of  clearest  cry,  who  was  wont  to  ehace 
The  deer  to  InvermearaiR. 

More  pleasant  to  me  than  the  humming  song  of  the  rustie9 
Over  the  quern,  as  he  grinds  the  crackling  com. 
The  low  cry  of  the  stag,  of  brownish  hue. 
On  the  declivity  of  the  mountaua  in  the  storm. 

When  roars  the  stag  of  the  littlq  hill. 

And  bellows  the  stag  of  the  rocky  height. 

These  stags  answer  each  other. 

And  the  deer  ascend,  alarmed^  from  the  Cony  <^  retreat** 


*  *'  Corry"  signifies  the  hollow  bosom  of  a  mountain,  in 
which,  on  account  of  the  snow  lying  long  there,  the  veg!&- 
tation  is  often  more  luxuriant  than  in  the  lower  grounds. 


\ 
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Low  is  laid  in  Kingussie 
The  foe  of  the  red -and' dusk j  herd.-- 
An  arm  dexlerous  Jto  pierce  the  aabaoK'*^ 
And  polMriul  in  tb»  8tri£ft.o£  wntiu  . 


In  that  shealing  below  I  havekft'     .  ' 
Him  whose  death  wa».woeftil  to  mau  . 
Often  did  he  feuhia  ahafta 
In  the  ear  of  the  brown  aattesed  alag.:^ 

Ronald *,  the  Bon«f4he  boarj  DonaUU* . 
Who  knew  all  that  the  achoolajsoiild  teach. 
Kioellei^  Maedooald  of  the  ^atprtny  locks  t 
Ba  lives  not  who  caa  compfUGe  with  hinu., 

Dear  loved  Alexaadeir  of  the  glensy 
Desolation  remala»  where  he  is  no  mwaw  « 
Often  did  he  lay  praaa.mi  the  hilisy 
The  son  of  the  stag,  with  hia.dark  gray  .dofr:' 

AlezandeVf  thou  son^of  the  mighty  Aflany. , 
Fatal  to  the  deer  of  tha  mmmtaioy  . 
Long  persevering  Id  the  chaee. 
My  hope  is  still  in  the  brave  son  of  DonakU. '. 


•V 


■WM 


*  Probably  some  relation  of  the  lamented  Alexander, 
whose  literature,  as  well  as  his  dexterous  archery,  ^stin* 
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A  Macdonald  thou  art  without  fail ; 
A  stream  of  glittering  steel ; 
Allied  to  the  Clan  Chattan  ; 
And  a  hursling  of  the  Craig  Guanlch* 

Here  follows  a  versCj  scarce  intelligi- 
ble, and  untranslateable.  The  bard  seems 
entering  on  an  enthusiastic  reverie. 

On  the  turret  of  fiiiries  I  eit,  where  the  retiring  mm 
Points  his  last  beam  upwards  to  the  summit  of  the  hill* 
I  look  on  the  end  of  Loch  Treig  :— 
The  sheltering  roclc  where  the  cfaace  was  wont  to  be.         *" 

I  see  the  daric  lakes  dim  at  a  distance  ; 

I  see  the  mighty  pile,  and  many  coloured  mountain : 

I  see  in  the  deep  vale»  the  last  dwelUng  of  Ossiaa  of  Fin^ 

gal: 
I  see  th^  hill  of  flat  sepulchral  stones^ 

I  see  the  towering  Bennevis,. 

And  the  red  cairn  at  its  foot » 

And  the  deep  and  secret  corry  behind  it* 

I  see  the  lonely  western  mountains^  and  the  sea  beyond  them» 

4 

Precious  is  that  red  corry 

Where  we  delighted  to- haunt. 

The  corry  of  fresh,  heathy  hillocks: 

The  nightly  abode  of  fawns  and  stately  sUigSK 
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T  see  tiie  spiry  heights  of  the  woods 
On  this  side  of  the  forest  of  Leita.— 
The  part  where  the  slender  stags  meet-* 
The  nightly  abode  of  fawns  and  stately  stags. . 

I  sec  the  wide  Strath  of  the  cattle^. 
Where  the  voice  of  heroes  was  wont  to  resound  ; 
And  the  wild  corry  of  the  rocky  strait, 
Wherv  my  htnd  oft  i&fllcted  a  wonnd. 

I  see  the  rough  helgfata  of  tiie  briown  stag» 
And  the  ridgy  nonnt  of  ihe  fairy  hilU 
Hiese,  and  the  black  mountain  side. 
Oft  havel  shed  biood  ht  its  forest 

Once  more  I  hail  the  stnomy  kilt; 
Honoured  as  it  is  abofe  the  IdUs  nrouiuL 

m 

Hmll  to  Lpch  £zDc^  side,  h&taat  of  many  deer  t ' 
It  was  my  happiness  to  be  thi^re. 

Carry  my  blessing  to  the  lake. 
Extended  far»  and  deeply  shelteredi 
To  the  water  of  Lemina  of  the  wild  ducks  ; 
Nurse  of  the  spotted  £awn  and  kid. 

Lake  of  my  heart  art  thou !  O  lake  I 
Where  played  the  shy  water -fowl  :■ 
And  many  a-  white  and  stately  swan 
Did  swim  slowly  amid  their  i^oct*^.. 
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I  fihall  drink  of  the  Treig  my  fiil^ 

That  l  may  not  any  Uni^er  be  sorrowful  t  * 

Clear  water  of  the  wholesome  spring  1 
Drunk  by  the  deer  of  graceful  movementa  that  bell*  rouiid 
its  source. 

Easting  was  the  connection,  unbroken. 

BeiVeen  me  and  thhi  pure  stream* 

The  juice  of  the  lofty  hlllty  thsk%  refir«shdB  without  intoiteap^ 

lion— 
Which  r  drat^  in  abundnnce  wigiout4i9^ely« 

,^  •      •     '        *         ,     ' . 
Alas!  the  communication  is. Q^py^brpHen  off    ,  .•  r* 

Between  me  and  the. t)eIove4.rQj?]^p9f,w^^49WSL.:     ,  .     (< 

»        W  .  A«*   •        ^  ...  * 

To  it,  I  can  no  longer  rise  |-w» 
To  me,  it  win  never  bend. 

Haunts  of  my  youth!  I  have  now  addressed  you  aU.— 

•.      J        . .    . ' ' 

Unwillingly  do  I  take  my  leave. of  you :— . 

.■  .    '      .     i       . 
Of  you  and  your  swift  inhabitants.-— 

The  deer  of  the  de.eg- glens  between  the  little  hills.. 

The  most  sorrowful  farewell  that  ever  was  t^ken 
Of  the  deer  in  whom  was  my  great  delight. 
I  shall  never  more  direct  the  liounds  :•— ^ 
I  and  thou,  my  faithful  white  dog. 

We  have  lost  the  deer  at  bay,  and  the  song- that  solaced  us.. 
Never  more  shall'  I  direct  the  hounds. 
Mournful  are  our  steps  in  the  wonted  track  j 
Though  we  were  for  a  time  most  cji^erfui  t 
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The  thick  wood  has  taken  fivm  70a  the 
flie  tiuepj  hei|^  has  taken  from  me  the  9ti^« 
ITet  are  we  not  di^grsoedy  niy  hero ! 
For  age  has  faBen  upon  us  both. 

Unkind  art  tfaon,  old  age ! 
Tbou^  we  cannot  avoid  thy  grasp  :•*• 
Thou  bendest  the  man  erect  in  stature^ 
That  grow  statefy  mid  warrior  like. 


His  days  thoa 

His  limbs  thou 

His  head  thou  dbprivest  of  teeth— 

His  oouitenaaee  ihou  chahg^  with  wrinkles*. 

Thou  qpectre !  wiinkledy  tattered,  vile* 
Blear-eyed,  dun-coloured,  listless. 
Why,  thou  leper  I  should  I  permit  thee 
To  take  away  my  bow  by  violence? 

* 
I  am  myself  more  worthy 
Of  my  excellent  bow  of  yew. 
Than  thou,  deaf  bald-pated  age! 
.Who  sittest.  ghastly  upon  the  hearth* 

Age  again  answered  :— 

^*  Too  obstinately  dost  thou  continue 

"  To  bear  that  tough  and  stubborn  bow  ; 

»  More  8<?emly  for  tbee  were  a  knotted  fitaffj^^^ 
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TFake  thou  from  me  the  knotted  staff. 
Feeble  coward,  old  age,  thou  mendicant; 
Shalt  thou  deprive  me  of  my  faithful  bow  jP 

*<  Mmij  a  hero  thy  superior, 

**  Once  bold  and  vigorous  in  youth, 

**  "Have  I  left  nerveless  and  feeble,  , 

**  De8p<^liag  him  of  stature,  strength,  and  courage^"  * 

This  recluse,  solitary  as  his  life  ap* 
pears  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  had 
the  power  of  clothing  hia  few  ideas  in 


•  To  Mr  Alexander  Kennedy,  now  resident  in  the.  island 
of  Malta,  I  am  Indebted  for  assistance  In  translating  many 
local  and  peculiar  expressions  in  this  poem. 

I  once  thought  of  versifylqg  this  vejry  singular  ^poem  < 
But,  on  second  thought,  though  I  am  conscious  much  of 
-  the  beauty  of  the  diction  is  lost  in  this  prosiuc  form,  yet 
the  original  £oem  of  the  expressions,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
description  are  better  ,  preserved  in  a  literal  translation. 
Now,  as  the  chief  value  of  this  consists  in  the  faithful  pic- 
ture it  gives  of  a  mode  of  life  which  has  hitherto  been  a 
kind  of  non-descript ;  and,  therefore,  exhibits  a  new  varie- 
ty of  the  human  character,  I  preferred  exact  fidelity  to 
any  endeavour  of  transferring  poetical  graces  from  the 
'  original  language  at  the  expence  of  losing  any  of  the  fea- 
tures of  similitude. 
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language  nervous,  animated,  and  singu- 
larly expressive.  This  is  the  less  extra- 
ordinary, as  he  cheared  his  "  Cu  Bain^ 
(white  dog,)  with  songs,  as  thej  came 
homewards  from  the  chase ;  and  the 
Gaelic  having  been  for  so  many  ages 
the  language  of  a  nation  of  poets,  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  rf  ^  musical  delight," 
not  only  abounds  in  terms  ^*  smoothed 
**  and  suited .  to  the  sounding  lyre,"  but 
has  actually  a  kind  of  poetical  vocabula- 
ry, rich  in  lofty  and  elegant  phrases,  not 
profaned  by  common  use,  yet  simple  and 
familiar ;  for  that  monster,  M<di>,  ^osfiB 
not  in  the  highlands. 
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STAc  foUowing  few  Letters  are  of  little  consequence 
in  themselves^  hut  are  Inserted  merely  to  complete 
the  series  of  thos^  that  have  been  already  received 
fvith  so  rtmch  indulgence  by  the  Public. 


OITTER  It 


SI*R,  .    2,t^a«,  Aiig.  14h  1801. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  reiy  kind 
letter  some  time  ago.  I  hope  you  have 
received  my  answer,  inclosing  a  note 
from  Sir  James  Grant. 

Since  then,  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbour^ 
ing  clergyttian's  family,  I  met  with 
**  Bums's  Life,  Correspondence,  &c.*'-— 
Ydu  may  believe,  that 

**  By  tVLtnSi  I  felt  the  glowing  mincL 
^*  Disturb^,  deliglited,  raised,  refin'd." 

In  short,  I  could  not  think  that  My 
thing  out  of  my  domestic  circle  could  bo 
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much  agitate  and  interest  me,  after 
what  I  have  felt  and  seen.  My  admi- 
ration of  worthy  Mrs  Dunlop,  which 
was  very  great  before,  was  kindled  into 
a  high  fit  of  enthusiasm ;  during  the  pa- 
roxysm of  which  fit,  the  within  truly  ex- 
tempore lines  were  poured  forth  ;  which 
I  have  an  unaccountable  desire  to  trans- 
mit to  the  amiable  subject  of  them,  in 
such  a  way,  that  she  should  not  know 
from  whence  they  came.  By  the  bye,  I 
have  never  seen  her,  though  she  has  met 
with  some  of  my  family,  and  I  with  some 
of  hers ;  so  she  cannot  conjecture,  which 
is  just  what  I  wish. 

You  were  kind  enough  to  express  a 
desire  to  serve  or  oblige  me,  which  I 
believe  very  sincere.  Now,:  you  will 
gratify  me  much  by  taking  the  trouble 
to  inclose  the  within  in  a  blank  cover, 
and  direct  it  to  Mrs  Dunlop,  whose  ad- 
dr^s  I*  don't  exactly  recollect;  but  I 
think  she  lives  at  Loudon  Castle.    A 
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line^  informing  me  that  you  have  receiv- 
ed tills  and  my  other  letter,  would  be 
an  additional  favour,  and  will  give  me 
room  to  hope  you  excuse  this  great  trou* 
ble,  and  take  in  good  part  the  confidence 
I  repose  in  you.^ — ^I  am,  with  increasing 
esteem,  (for  I  have  read  your  letters 
too,)  your  obliged,  humble  servant. 


LETTER  III. 

JDEAR  SIR,  Laggan,  Feb.  10.  1802. 

I  MUST*  answer  your  friendly  letter  in 
si|ch  brief  haste,  that  I  can  barely  say^ 


*  The  poem  alluded  to  is  now  published  with  the  rest  of 
the  author^s  poems. 

VOL.  n.  M 
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**  1  thank  you"  for  all .  your  admirabte 
eeal  of  sympathy  a&d  friendship  so  ao 
tively  displayed  on  this  mournful  occa^ 
sion.  But  who,  capable  of  such  disin- 
terested exertion,  evfer  liked  the  language 
of  profession  ?  And  how.  much  more  ea- 
sy do  I  find  it  to  express  my  feelings  on 
this  subject  to-  any  other  than  yourself  1 

You  cannot  easily  imagine  the  pertur- 
bation and  horror  with  which  I  opened 
the  proposals  you  sent.  I  dreaded  my 
name  staring  in  my  face,  and  all  the  fa» 
therless  train  ranked  up  in  order.  But 
when  I  read  it,  what  a  relief !  Think 
of  one  suddenly  let  out  of  purgatory.     I 

shewed  it  to  J ,  and  the  only  other 

person  of  taste  and  delicacy  I  could  con- 
sult, our  neighbour  pastor,  who  was  then 
with  me.  They  were  charmed  with  the 
delicacy,  and  no  less  with  the  judgment 
z  f  the  thing. 

I  would  require  folio  paper  to  tell  yon 
the  people  who  have  sent  compU** 
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ti^ents  of  condolence,  ^nd  offers  of  every 
possible  assistance  in  forwardiftg  my  fa- 
mily.    Of  these  I  should  mention         * 
♦        *        *.    Of  my  other  friends 
I  will  say  nothing  :  both  becausife  I  can- 
not say  "enough,  and  because  I  am  not 
entitled  to  place  their  oflFers  to  my  owh 
account ;  Mr  Gk  being,  notwithstanding 
the  shyness  of  liis  manners  to  strangers, 
mnd  the  obscurity  of  his  situation,  what 
renders  all  who  knew  him  glad,  in  any 
way  compatible,  to  serve  his  children. 
Lady  Grant  wrote  to  me  above  a  week 
•ago  for  a  subscription-paper,  and  that  in 
terms  so  kiisd.  The  most  intimate  friend 
I  have,  (except  female  friends,)  I  daily 
"expect.     He  Is  my  relation  too.     He  is 
a^man  of  much  taste,  and,  I  think,  some 
genius :  But  then  he  has  been  tossed 
through  the  world,  in  a  manner  which 
necessarily  blunts  the  finer  feelings  ami 
perceptions.     He  is  now,  too,  engrossed 

in  bu^ness :  So  that,  though  bis  mind 

M  2 
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could  make  the  retrogade  movement  ne* 
cessary  for  the  task  of  poetical  criticismf 
his  time  is  too  much  occupied  to  admit 
of  his  doing  me  this  kind  of  service.  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned  this  matter  to 
him  :  It  costs  me  a  great  deal  to  men* 
tion  it  for  th^  first  time  to  any  one.  You 
must  have  seen  how  very  genuine  this 
reluctance  is.  Once  for  alU  I  shall  ex- 
plain the  motives  of  It.    Believe  it  is 

not  caprice,  false  pride,  or  the  blushing 

• 

hashfulness  thdt  Embarrasses  a  girl  on 
her  first  public  appearance^.  If  I  do  not 
utterly  misjudge  myself,  it  is  an  innate 
sense  of  decorous  propriety,— of  that 
humble  dignity  which  a  mind  in.  any  de- 
gree delicate  and  informed  may  claim 
and  assert,  under  all  exteraiil  disadviin- 
tages. 

I  know  very  well  that  my  frtcaids 
were  pleased,  and  the  more  pleased  be- 
cause they  were  surprised,  witk  my  po- 
ems.    Some  of  the  pleasure,  and  all  the 
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Airprise,  was  owing  to  their  springing 
up  among  so  many  cares  and  occupa- 
tions, like  productions  of  a  mind  at  ease^ 
without  interfering  with  duty,  or  en- 
croaching on  tbne.  Others,  who  neither 
knew  nor  cared  much  about  poetry, 
we]re  surprised  at  my  liliacs  and  carna- 
tions,, because  they  were  the  first  that 
ever  grew  in  the  parish,  and  they  found 
them  where  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ex- 
pected. Now  I  very  well  know,  that 
both  the  poems  and  the  flowers  owed 
their  power  of  pleasing  chiefly  to  their 
locality,  and  would  coniparatively  be 
very  little  thought  of  in  any  other  place. 

The  value  they  (the  poems)  have,  lies 
Koreij-  in  ti^  siinpllcity  of  the  thought,, 
and  the  ease  of  the  versification*  They 
are,  too,  like  portraits,  whose  chief  me- 
rit is  exact  resemblance,  but  which  have 
not  even  that  merit,  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  the  originals. 

Thus  thinking,  and,  I  am  pretty  sure, 
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thinking  correctly,  I  do  feel  sore  and 
conscientious  in  stepping  forth  to  elain^ 
from  the  public  the  reward  due  to  ge^ 
nius,  for  the  crude  and  hasty  productions, 
of  mediocrity.  The  highlanders  were  a 
Oiere  skeleton^,  except  the  first  and  last 
books ;  and  these  I  have  wrought  and 
&iished  for  publication.  In  the  last- 
itientioned  instance,  I  only  felt  conscien.-^ 
tiously ;  but  here  I  have  acted  conscien- 
tiously :  that  is,  consulted  nay  own  sim- 
ple taste,  and  been  much  more  attentive 
to  truth  of  delineation  than  to  the  beau- 
ty and  glqw  of  colouring,  which  is  so  of-., 
ten  substituted  for  it^ 

I  have  drawx)  nature  and  manners  as. 
I,  see  them  around  nic,  with  oowoot  oiiac- 

tity  and  scrupubus  fidelity*    Nothing  is 

so  cheap,  nothing  is  so  attainable,  a& 

flimsy  and  tinsd  'ornament.     My  muse 

shall  have  no   ornament  but  the  blue 

snood  and  silver  broach  of  her  country  j 

-r-no  attire  but  the  simple  folds  of  cus- 
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tomary  tartan.  I  know  I  should  have 
pleased  much  more,  had  I  permitted  my^ 
ynaginatibn  to  wander  among  the  very 
beautiful  glens  and  glades  that  here  and 
there  derive  a  nameless  enchantmenf 
from  the  sublime  nakedness  that*  sur- 
rounds, them^  Here  I  could  have  wiU 
lingly  luxuriated,  and  ".  paused  on  cvery 
**  charm,"  fii  happior  jdays  of »uncheckedr 
enjoynient.  .       ,   .     ■    s.  * 

The  present  state  of  my  mind, .  tied ' 
down  to  sad  realities,  ,is,  however,  fa-v 
voucahlft  to  that  .sfevero  .and.  masculine; 
truthrjof  taste  which. rejects  superfluous: 
decoration,,  and  adopts  the  great  outliaev* 
which  leaves  a  general  impi?ession  that 
cannot .  deed ve,  because  it  neither  ex- 
aggerates,  nor  dwells  exclusively  on  the- 

Arcadian  images,  would  .please  more  ; 
but  verisimilitude  will  please  longer. 
Misses  will  not  put  my  book  in  thein- 
vork-hag ;.  hut^.  as  longeivily ,  is  the  por-^ 
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tion  of  truths  it  may  work  its  way  into 
light,  and  lie  on  the  tables  of  their 
grandsons  ;  and  this  not  as  a  fine  poem, 
but  a  correct  drawing. 

I  wonder  whether  any  humaa  being 
will  ever  say  so  much  of  my  muse  as  I 
have  now  said  myself.  Well  knowing 
that  Mr  Mackenzie  and  you  ^^  set  down 
"  nought  in  malice,"  I  will  •*  nothing 
^  extenuate;"  I  will  prune  and  com- 
press abimdantly,  but  will  not  promise 
to  alter  much.  Elegance  I  should  never 
attain  ;  and  force  and  simplicity  I  should 
assuredly  lose.  Your  answer  is  obvious 
and  true :  '*  In  these  days  of  universal 
polish,  every  one  understands  ele- 
gance ;  but  simplicity  is  only  for  the 
<•  few.** 

Butt  then,  H 

Jy,  but  the  enthusiast  of  simpHctty,  ap- 
proaching to  wildness.  I  have  grown 
half  savage  among  the  hills,  and  write 
verse  faster  than  prose,  while  the  fit  k 


<4 
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on,  and  cannot  write  a  lio^e  when  it"  go^  -. 
off;  and  so  am  past  reclaiming. 

Here,  for  your  private  amusement,  is 
the  epistle  from  the.  gander ;  very  dif- 
fuse and.prolix,  but  strictly  true,  and  • 
most  picturesque,  and  characteristic. to 
those-  who  knew  our  farm  and  barn<f 
yard.     The  grief  that  made  the  gander 
eloquent  was  occa^oned  by  a  blunder  of 
our  dairy-maid,  Anne  Man,  whom  her 
master  jestingly,  called  Mbs  Homo,  when  -■ 
we  did  not  ;<wish  the  cbildren/to  know  of 
whom  we-spok€i.  She  killed  the   old.i 
brood  gQose  in  mist£^e  for  a  young  one, .. 
to  send  to  Dun<Aattan  :   Which  tough  1 
and  venerable  matron  being  presented:^ 
at  their  anniversary  feast,  proved  the 
source  of  no  small   disappointment   to 
goose-eating  gnesta ;  while,  her  mate  at 
borne  bewailed  his  partner,  with  a  suU 
len  constancy  that  might  be  an.es:amp(e 
to  unfeathered  widowers.     To  you,  half 
the  merits  of  the  gander's  epistle  will  bi 
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lost;  to  strangers, " it  only  seems  ludi- 
crous ;  but  to  the  gander's  particular 
friends  in  this  family,  it  appears  iuno 
sonall  degree  pathetic^ 

If  I  say  any  more'  about  my  goose, 
ydu  will  be  tempted  to  account  me  one 
of  the  sbterhood.  I  therefore  willingly 
release  you  ;  being  ever  yours,  -with  pro- 
j?aic  truth  and  poetic  fervour. 


■  ■ '  ■» 


LETTEI^  IV. 


0£AR  SIR,  March  IS.  I80£. 

This  is  another,  but  not  unprovoked 
trespass  on  your  patience.  Do  you  real-* 
1y  think,  after  my  undissembled  reluc^ 
tance  to  look  the  public  in  the  face  me- 
taphorically^  that  any  resemblance  of  my 
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faded  countenance  shall  go  forth  to  be  :- 
stared  at  ? 

I  ahhorred  female  portraits  before  a^ 
book  ever  since  I  read  Pope's  couplet: 
about  Mrs  CentliTre : . 

'<  Fair  as  before  her  works  she  stands  confessed, 

'*  In  flowers  and  pearls,  by  bounteous  Kirkall  dress'd.*' 

If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  give  an  a 
inside  view  of  the  Penseroso  grot,  with 
its  long  festoons  of  ivy  and  woodbine » 
dqiending  .from  the  top ;  the  great  moss* 
covered  stone  that  closes  up  the  en— 
tcance ;  and  the  large  ^  circular  bason  of- 
pure  water,  surrounded  thick  with  prim-' 
nses  and  wild  hyacinths,  in  the  centre  ; 
and  could  Miss  O.  and  I  be  seen,  as  we^ 
often  were,  reclining  on  one  side  of  the 
arched,  cavity  ;  that  would  indeed  be  a^ - 
soene  worth  preserving. 

I  :make  no  doubt,  when  you  read  the- 
allusion  to,"  These  happy  hours,  beydnd  ^ 
••^  recovery .  fled^?  in  .the  jpTumalr  y9^- 
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tliought  it  was  all  poetical  painting.  No 
sucb  thing.  If  I  have  any  romance  with 
me»  it  is  really,  literally  the  romance  of 
real  life.  The  world  does  not  suit  me : 
It  is  cold,  it  is  cormpt,  it  is  joyIe»~-I 
must  have  pleasures,  and  they  mvst  be 
pure.  At  the  same  time,  I  w^Ik  with 
the  fear  of  common  sense  before  my 
eyes ;  and  therefore  dare  not  join  my 
brethren  and  sisters,  the  children  of  fan«^ 
cy,  in  their  excursions  to  fairy*land; 
having  sagaciously  discovered  that  en- 
chanted region  to  be  like  the  lion's  den, 
-«^many  tracks  of  beasts  going  in,  but 
none  of  any  returning. 

The  highway,  again,  is  too  crowded 
for  me.  People  who  think  of  nothing 
but  running  straight  forward  would  jus- 
tie  me  into  the  ditch,  while  I  was  dream<^ 
ing  of  elysium.  I  had  therefore  a  little 
quiet  footpath  of  my  own,  which  I  took 
pleasure  in  decorating  with  sin^ple 
flowers,   cherished  by  my  own  hands* 
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Into  that  I  allured  others,  who  equally 
hated  sloth  and  bustle;  and  there  we 
cultivated  friendship,  and  gathered  its 
fruits.  Nothing  was  distorted,  nothing 
was  exaggerated ;  yet  every  thing  was 
brightened  and  enlivened. 

The  post  wp.its,  and  most  break  my 
tiiread.  You  talk:  of  tiie  tikeness  o£ 
your  unseen  friend.  ^Tbe  best  likeneiss 
ecCaiit  of  me  k  M.  Tfaeire  is  a  picture  ; 
bot  'tis  a  falnily^pieceji  ftiU  cC  children. 
Whart  think  you  of  Meome's  grave,  with 
this  verse  ttom  the  poem  to  her  me^ 
mory  ?—  '  t 

*•  An4  Clarity,  w)^  opei>  luuidy 
**  $ha^  sqmt  angelic  form  assume, 

<*  And  like  her  guardian  genius  stand, 
V*  To  t»At£h  the  long  w^ose  of  Mcmmt.^ 

.  ■      •  *    •       • 

In  thia  ease,  Qmtitj  wotdd  b^  pseraonin 
fied  aa  ttie  prominent  ^giire*^aiid,  O 
how  justly  I^^Dear  $ir^  »dku,  afiectioii- 
atcly. 
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LETTER  V. 

I^iggan,  March  15.  180£/ 

«  I  AM  gbhig  to  indulge  you  .with  what, . 
firom^  mey  youi  will  accqit  as  a  great  hk 
rity;  viz. '  a  Ishorl  letter ;  8o..ver7  shiwrt, 
that  I  will  not  .i^en. repeat  any  of  the 
many  ackaowltd^^ooits  M.  desires  me 
til  make. JGoor  favioiii^  received,  while  uor 

m 

expededlf .  renuunii^ :  so  long  in  youc 
family. 

I  received  six  packets,^  containing 
certain  invcdtuihl^  riianusctipts,  which 
the  kindness  of  my  friends  have  rescued ' 
from  oblivion,  and  to  which  I  have  be-  - 
haved  like  a  very  ostrich.  The  sight  of 
them  has,  ho#evcir,:  iawakened  some  ma* 
ternal  feelings.  '-^The  nymph  (o£  the 
fountain,  and  the*  lines  cornm^morating 
my  dear  John  and  Charlotte^  were^  liowi 
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ever^  wanting.  I  did  not'  despair,  think* 
ing  M.  would  bring  them ;  nor  mention 
them,  thinking  it  barely  possible .  that 
they  might  still  arrive; »  Herfe  'she  is,  but 
here  they  are  not.  » I^  wish  you  could 
procure  from  these,  who -have  the  only*^ 
copies,  the  hymn  for  the  soils-  of  th^ 
clergy,  and  the  poem  relative  -  to  the 
dear  departed.  «  .     */•.     !rt  n.  .; 

I  have  now  got  back  copies  of  all^ihd 
others,  except  that  addre^ed  to  Mlv 
Dunlop,  of  which  I  did  not  retairi  onev 
If  I  had  sent  it  off  before  either  my  en- 
thusiasm or  my  courage  cooled,  it  would 
have  shared,  periiaps,  the  fate  of  many 
other  forgotten  things^  or  be  found  with 
Astolpho's  wits  in  tiie  moon.  I  was,  by 
distance  and  absence,  so  lost  to  all  my 
friends^  and»  by  constancy  of  affection, 
so  endeared  to  them,  that  they  treasured 
up  my  hasty  scrawls,  like  memorials 
wafted  from  another  planet.  Had  they 
been  common  friends^  there  would  act 
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Be  any  mat^ials  for  the  edifice  jou  are 
constmcUng)  vulgarly  stiled  a  book.  It 
iM  more  valuable  as  a  monument  of  their 
attachment  than  of  my  ability. 

Theie  if  little  modesty  in  all  tiiis ;  for 
the  infereBoe  is,,  what  attractions  must 
I  possess  to  win  imd  attach  such  friends  r 
So  the  best  wi^  to  escape  mere  egotism 
is,  to  ruoraway  as  fastas  possible ;  which 
I  shall  dbjf  after  assuring  you»  that,  run 
whore  I  wiB,  yoii  sball  always  find  me. 
^ry  tmly  yours. 


»W   'til     II      1/  I  ■         '" 


LETTER  VI: - 

PEAR  SIR.  ,    La^au,  May  6. 1802. 

I  WILL  yet  add  a  few  Knes  to  the  songs, 
as  you  wish.  You  would  admire,  my 
condescension  in  this  instance^  as  much 
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as  you  do  my  skill  in  military  tactics,  if 
you  knew  how  much  all  my  faculties  are 
on  the  stretch  at  present  on  mournful 
heroics.  But  I  am  throwing  all  my  nar- 
rative into  notes,  and  condensing  and 
concentrating  to  your  heart's  content^ 
Witness  this  compendious  tribute  to  the 
sufferers  on  the  wrong  side. 

^*  Forgive,  ye  valiant  dead,  ye  klkidted  shades^ 

*'  T^at  glide  with  heroes  through  elysian  glades, 

•*  The  muse  whose  trembUng  banda  entwine  the  wreath* 

**  Whose  mournful  eyes  retrace  -the  patiiia  of  death. 

"  So  fast  ye  crowd  upon  her  dazzled  view, 

**  like  snn  heams  on  a  cypres  wet  with  dew  i 

**  She  sinkSa  o'ercome,  unci^fxd  to  tetaite^ 

*'  Your  loyal  zeal,  or  your  disastrous  fate***  - 

I  have,  however,  done  justice  to  Cap- 
tain  Mackenzie,  whom  you  must  have 

^^r»l>»4|  fV^  ■«« wA— ^.*    ill  lift     iw^mmm-^m^^ 


prince,  and  passing  himself  for  him,  with 
his  dying  breath,  that  he  (the  prince) 
might  elude  the  search  of  his  pursuers. 
This  answered  the  purpose  of  giving 
him  tipie  to  shelter  in  the  cave  of  Glen- 
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mori^ton  with  my  great  favourites,  the- 
thieves*  whom.  I  have  also  cbmmemo- 
rated ;  and  Flora  Macdonald,  thought 
\a&U  not  least  in  love,  shall  close  the^ 
processipiu 

The  general*  shall,  as  he  well  deserves,, 
be  the  sol^  subject  of  a  letter  :  But,  inr 
the  meantime,  I  must  extr^qate,  excul-. 
pate,  ond  exonerate  myself,  as  to  my 
principles!  Know,  then,  that  of  all  whigs,. 
my  father  was  the  bluest,  and  taught  me 
to  look  up  to  the  reigning  family  as  some- 
what sublime  ^  and  celestial.  I  do  ;not. 
^<^w  that  my  mother  ever  expressed  the 
word  politics  in  her  life.  She,  however, 
feelingly  lamented  the  ruin  .of  the  fami- 
lies she  was  connected  with,  xind  melted 

mr  heart  with  sad  tales  of ;  the  tragical 
f^te  of  many.oEber  Slwart  reiawps.*«»c. 

Qf.then?  truly  v^uoble  ?hwr«cters,   From, 

thiaharmonipi^i  discord  ^r<«e  in  my  minds 


^ — I. 


*-  G«fleral  OmbaiB  of  JIalgowan  and  3aros«av- 
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4  stra^nge  mixture  of  whig  opinions  and 
tory  feelings,  which  I  suppose  will  ap-» 
pear  sufficiently  obvious ;  for  whatever 
casual  decorations  f^ncy  may  scatter  over 
my  subjects,  I  always  write  from  my  fix- 
ed principles  and  genuine  feelings. — Lg,- 

dy ^s  fancy  about  the  engraving  is, 

with  all  due  deference,  absurd.  A  tomb- 
stone would  host  less  ;  and  that  we  sh^Il 
extract  from,  her  som  Silre  I  could  ne* 
ver  have  said  a  word  about 'meretricious : 
I  never  think  of  a  fiaeword  :iM.  should 
haveerased.it.  .    .    : 

Adieu.^-*-I.  was  liide^d  iV&ry  ill,  and 
had  such  a  depression,  thai  If  it  had  lal^t^ 
ed,  I  had  not  lasted*     I  ajn  now  better,* 

and  all-active  and  diligent.  From  s^- 
to  ,iiii\e,^l[  am  m  i^ne  -ncivto^  n^a^-'^m^t'^^^^. 

from  ten  to  four,  princefying  as  B.-eaAs- 

it  I  and  thp^  rest  of  the  d&yt<kmttmg  with 

the  chiWren,  or  qui^kiiig  With' my  poo^ 

neighbours,  half  a  dozen  of  whom  nqw 

await  me. — Again  adieu. 
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LETTER  VIL 


DEAR  SIR,  Laggan,  June  9>  180^. 

I  HAVE  it  now  in  my  power  to  ac* 

knowledge  your  songs»  which  made  me 

blush  as  I  used  to  da  twenty  years  ago. 

This  I  consider  as  a  rehearsal  of  the 

confusion   I   am  hereafter  to  undergo, 

when  I  not.  only  make  my  puhUc  ajipear-* 

ame^,  but  suffer  publk:  chastisement  un* 

der  the  hard  hands  of  the  critics.    Of 

these  I  think  just  now  as  I  used  to. 

think  of  Raw-head   and  BIoodY-Jbones. 
-aie-D^mfil^nS"Es  JMbyesty'Sk 


reign. 

You  talk  at  mj  father  Apollo,  m; 
stepfather,  ^for  I  wiH  aUow  of  mo  other 
appellation  till  he  treats  me  better,y. 
though  himself  a  poet  and  physician,, 
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lias  only  allowed  me  to  be  a  quack  and 
a  rhymer.  Those  rhyming  and  quack-^ 
ing  occupations  interfere  greatly  with 
•each  other  in  these  busy  days. 

In  the  midst  of  a  sublime  soliloquy  I 
must  stop  to  listen  to  an  old  woman's 
tale  of  symptoms;  or  leave  the  poor 
prince  starving  in  a  cold  boat  while  I 
drop  laudanum  for  a  sick  child.  If  I 
give  Up  quackery  for  rhyming,  the  death 
of  some  of  my  poor  patients  may  ensue^ 

dut  wh^t  IS  that  coxnpar*d  to  fair  renown. 

After  all  this  triflings  you  must  congrft^ 
tulate  me  on  having,  like  a  good  hotiae^ 
wife  as  I  ann  itt  sfHte  of  my  stepfather^ 
wound  up  my  due>  that  is,  fimdied  mf 
bookt  and  I  am  liow  busied  witii  ttotes 
historical  Itttd  ei^attaAory.  For  the  a> 
tical  notes  I  must  be  cftliged  to  you. 

You  will  wish  to  know  how  I  steered 
through  between  the  yawning  scylla  of 
my  Whig  principles^  aiid  the  whiding 
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t^harbydis  of  Jacobite  sympathies;  Take 
a  specimea  from  what  follows  the  con- 
▼ersation  between  Flora  and  the  old 
king. 

The  MonArcfa  still  to  honoiu^s  dictates  true. 
Nor  meftn  revenge,  nor  cruel  purpose  knew  % 
But  long  misled  by  faction's  treacherous  art, 
A3  yet  he  reigned  not  in  the  general  heart : 
To  Air7*s  gripe  resigned  the  imperial  sword. 
Nor  heard  when  pity's  gentle  voice  implor'd. 
Nor  knew,  exalted  on  a  distant  throne, 
^ow  d^egated  power  made  flQiSsegr  groan. 

Now,  is  hot  all  this  true  ?  What  Whig 
can  add  to  it,  or  what  Tory  detract 
from  it.  But  to  return  to  a  more  har- 
iiiO];ii6ira  subject.  :  ^ 

"  I  am  quite  pleased  with  this  last  vo- 
iume  of  songs  V  wi^ch  ptoyes,  th^t  your 
stores  are '  by  no  means  exhausted ;  but 
you  have  kept  the  best  to  the  last,  f 
was  glad  to  see  from  Bums,— 


mi^»   *9 


'^  Bonny  was  yon  rosy  brier. 

It  is  n  song  I:4e%Iit  in.     That  other 
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tharmifig  song,  too,  free  from  the  Odious 
•chorus  about  Menie's  hawk  e*e,  Vhich 
used  to  disfigure  and  degrade  it.  There 
is  a  verse  in  it  initnitably  descriptive.-— 

*<  The  shepherd  steeks  his  faulding  slap, 
<<  And  owre  tKe  tnuirlands  whisties  shlll ; 
•   <*  WHh  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  stapi 
"  I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill.*' 

No  mortal  could  drat^r  this  picture  seat^ 
«din  a  room.  One  must  have  wander^ 
-ed  over  real  moors,  and  met  real  shep- 
herds, with  their  cold  abstracted  aspect^ 
and  long  um^qciar^eps.  How  unlike 
•the  Arcadian  shephei*ds  who  hate  -gone 
through  so  snkny  hands^  th£^  it  is  'li|!« 
following  the  house  that'  Jack'  bikUt  to 
trace  theih  to  their  origiifc.'*-''        ^  ' 

Erddnre's  *♦'  Lone  Vate'>"  te  lirufy  what 
Bum3  called  it.  Sir  Gilbert*  jSIliOt's 
«o0g  to  ihe  At  of^  ^.  Bfafbara- Allan,^'  is 
delightful;  We  have  tto  b^lad  of  equal 
pathos,  and  simplicitj!  of' our  own  age. 
Where  can  H  have  beeii  all  t&|s  time^ 
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txevtp  to  kave  been  sung  or  admired? 
The  "  Etvie  wi'  the  crooked  horn,"  is 
inimitable.     It  has»  however^  a  proto- 
type in  the  Gaelic  language^   being  a 
Strathspey  song  on  the  same  subject, 
full    of   wild    untranslateable  hunM)un 
The  poet  tells  you,  for  instance^  that  his 
crooked  ewie  moved  with  great   force 
and  dignity  over  the  broad  flags;  and 
that  with.  tk6  very  lM?eath  of  her  nostrfl^ 
^he  would  throw  a  frc^  over  on  its  bade: 
'^that  every  sprmg>  in  the  first'  days  of 
the  3ea90n»  she  had  twin  lambs  as  large 
M.c^lyeii,  and  itSrfal.as  butter,  with  ma^ 
ay  partieuiwa  ^uedfy  Mttmishing,  and 
^emi.tH   tadei^ture    the   marvellbus* 
Peter  Pindar's :  songs  ace  all  faidtless 
elegance,,  but  th^y  do  not  conte  near  the 
heai^t.    One  reads  and  admires^  but  does 
liot.  wish  to  read  again*    His  humour  so 
'^nuses^  U0»  that  we  never  wish  to  meet 
Kim  in  any  €Aher  i^ovince^*— Ooly  think 
of:  hearing  a  tender  tale  ircun  Parquin* 
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Boswell's  *^  Country  Laird"  is  incompa- 
rable. I  wonder  you  do  not  try  to  get 
more  numerous  songs  from  him.  Here 
comes  breakfast;  I  must,  therefore,  once 
more  tell  you  that  I  am  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  VIIL 


DEAR  SIR,  Bristol  Wells,  Dec.  29.  1802. 

I  RECEIVED  both* your  letters,  and  sin- 
cerely condole  with  you  on  the  delay  of 
the  book  of  books,  well  knowing  that 
you  will  have  little  rest  till  that  enemy 
of  my  peace  is  once  fairly  launched. 

I  hasten  to  discuss  your  critical  objec- 
tions :  But  first  hear  me  excuse  what  I 
cannot  deny — my  inaccuracy,  and  defect 
in  subsequent  correction.  Of  the  Jour- 
nal I  shall  only  say,  that  it  was  hastily 

VOL.  II.  N 
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^aatdied  out  of  myliaiids,  aiod  fifty  litisfr. 
daring  copies  taken  of  it  before  I  had 
^even  leisurelj  read  it  over.  TTie  other 
v^naller  poems^  though  none  of  Hiem  tiie 
production  of  leisure,  you  w31  own  to 
ie  pretty  owrect.  As  for  the  Highland- 
ers, part  of  which  was  in  fact  written 
last  winter,  you  must  have  yourself  ob- 
served, that  it  has  more  foi^ce  and  less 
accuracy  than  any  tibing  else. 

Thus,  then,  I  account  for  the  produc- 
tion of  more  advanced  years,  written  un- 
der deep  depression,  appearing  to  have 
more  vigour  and  le^  poUsh  ihan  the 
last. 

That  elasticity  of  mkid,  upon  iKrhidi 
my  friends  complinvent  me^  alwa3rs  lises 
most  under  distress  and  difficulty.  When 
my  mind  is.  d^recNsed  by  sorrow,  it  oAien 
^assumes  a  hi^.  tone  of  aithusiasm.:  I 
retire  within  mysetf:  The  world  va^ 
nishes  from  before  me;  and,,  under  these 
circumstances^  composition  of  the  most 
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iSdlemn  and  serious  kind  is  it  task  hdl 
merely  easy,  but  soothing  and  consolo* 
iary.  But  when  I  cftme  down  from  tliis 
abstraction,  to  -e&tmg  c«res  and  endless 
interruptions,— ruffled  ^kid  teased^^-^no 
longer  mispress  of  n^self,— I  regarded 
tiie  productions  of  my  fiihcy  witb  dis^ 
gust  and  indifference,  and  could  hardly 
•endwe  to  look  over  tfa6m<. 

Certainly  a  female  writer  is  an  ihcon^ 
<gruou8  thmg !  JVfinerva  and  the  muses 
never  married ;  and  they  were  in  the 
^ight  of  it>— W!ieti  1  trfl  you  that  I 
write  almost  extempwe,  it  is  hot  to 
boast  o£  my  blund^  but  to  mak«  the 
truest,  best  iipol<^  for  writing  at  all  i 
wUich  would  have  beeft  inexcusable,  ei'^ 
ther  in  my  past  happy  or  sorrowful  days^ 
if  1  devofted  much  time  to  that  occupa^ 
tion.— I  £^  very  sore  labout  the  disster^ 
tation  in  this  age  of  doubt,  when  people 
l)egin  to  ^avil  when  they  get  out  of  the 
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•  cradle,  and  go  on  doubting,  till  they  find 
truth  in  the  grave. 

There  seems  a  kind  of  hardy  presump- 
tion in  hazarding   opinions   which  the 
wise,  the  learned,  and  the  many  have 
controverted.     Moreover,    the  chain  of 
evanescent  evidence  which  has  impressed 
on  my  mind  that  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  conveys  to  yours,  -would^require 
a  very  tedious  and  minute  investigation 
indeed  to  elucidate  it.     In  my  jM-ogress 
through  life,  I  have  met  with  things  so 
much  out  of  the  common  way,  that  I 
should  never  think  of  relating  them,  ex- 
cept to  these  who  knew  me  thoroughly : 
Such  is  my  dread  of  hazarding  my  vera- 
city.    Judge,  then,  how  I  must  shrink 
from  a  public  imputation,  howe%'er  un- 
just ! 

The  figurative  expressions  in  the  an- 
cient poem,  vrhich  L.  pretends  to  detect 
as  borrowed  from  scripture  and  froin 
Sterne^  &c.  abound  in  periods  anterior 
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to  tlie  existence  of  J.  Macpherson,  m 
authors  who  never  heard  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Sterne  or  Fenelon.  Now,  as 
for  the  compUment  to  L.  I  assure  you, 
I  think  exactly  what  I  say ;  for  though 
I  dislike  his  opinions,  and  am  disgusted 
with  certain  affectations,  I  respect  his 
abilities,  and  do  not  in  the  least  doubt 
that  he  has  persuaded  himself  to  believe 
every  word  he  says  :  But  I  am  enraged 
at  him  for  quoting,  as  evidence,  a  person 
without  common  morals  or  decency  ;  of 
whom  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present, . 
but  that  I  think  him  completely  despi- 
cable. By  the  bye,  if  this  caitiff  had 
not  been  disgraced  by  numberless  de- 
tected falsehoods,  his  evidence  should 
weigh ;  for  he  had  Gaelic.  But  what 
is  Gaelic  without  truth,  or  truth  with- 
out Gaelic,  to  this  purpose  ? 

I  am  no  way  concerned  about  having 
imputed  to  me  a  degree  of  exaggeration, 
relating  to  the  Arcadian  scenes  and  U- 
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lopian  TiFtues  ef  my  Alpine  Felons* 
You  know  I  have  always  represented 
tiie  country  as  wild  and  barren,  and  the 
people  as  enduring  a  state  of  povert]^ 
and  hardship.  When  I  describe  particu* 
lar  glens  as  possessed  of  sylvaii  beaitty»^ 
I  speak  truth  i  but  this  regards  not  the 
iace  of  the  country,  wkieh  I  bIIbw  to  be 
xery  bleak  indeed. 


iir*^"^"""i"""*^ 


LETTER  IX. 


2>£AR  SIR,  hagg^m^  fA.  ]«0Sr. 

The  great  desideratum  with  me,  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,^  is  method*  I 
wish  I  knew  where  a  <^  commodity  of 
^  good  methods  were  ta  be  bought."  I 
would  be  as  willing  to  purchase  them  as 
Charteris  wcmid  have  Jbeen  to  buy  a  fair 
^^haracter,,  which  he  rated  so  high  from 
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a;  simflar  motive,  knowing  its  value  froni> 
its  want.  Some  disairanged  folks  pre- 
tend to  be  above  method  ;  but  I  humbly 
ewn  it  to  be  above  me.  I  am  determine 
^  that  this  letter,  as  a  proof  of  my  ho- 
nest endeavowr  to  reform,  shall  proceed^, 
methodically^  and  never  once  <'  reverse 
•*  its  march/' as  L»  most  affectedly  says,, 
when  any  plain  Christian  or  honest  soU  . 
dier  would  say  "  retreated." 

I  shall  cut  and  alter  all  you  bid  me. 
^out  the  Highlanders ;  and  am  daily,^. 
and  more  and  mor^  sensible^  that  with-^ 
QUt  a  pU(rt  such  as  I  hare  been  so  happy 
as  to  find  in  you,  it  would  be  madness^ 
in  me  to  v^enture  -from  shore.     Unaccus*^ 
tomed  to  disguise,  and  hitherto  having 
no  motive  for  it,  i  shall  appear  to  the 
world  sueh  as  I  really  am,  formed  by  the 
accidents  of  education  and  situation, — a^ 
solitary  anomalous  being,  not  thinking, 
in  track,  or  classing  with  any  sect  or 
party..    Such  once  was  he,  whose  steady 
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judgment  directed,  and  whose  intuitive 
penetration  enlightened  me.  What  class 
of  beings  will  now  own  or  protect  me  ? 
I  shall  be  like  the  bat,  whom  birds  and 
mice  alike  shunned  and  disclaimed.  The 
Jacobites  will  not  endure  me,  because  I 
honour  the  memory  of  the  revolutionists. 
Whigs  will  detest  me,  because  I  have  a 
great  kindness  for  the  Stuarts  and  their 
adherents,  and  dread  all  these  factions 
who  would  make  a  cypher  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  crown  King  Hydra,  whom  I 
always  thought  a  worse  monster  than 
fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  conceiv- 
ed. Philosophers  will  regard  me  as  a 
superstitious  bigot,  because  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  my  soul  repose  with  full 
confidence  and  joyful  hope  on,  &c. — I 
refer  you  to  Ihe  doxology,  and  think 
those  much  happier  who  understand 
that,  and  nothing  else,  than  those  who 
understand  every  thing  else,  and  do  not 
understand  that. 
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I  regard  the  sacred  records  with  ad- 
miring reverence,  as  the  pure  fountain 
and  original  prototype  of  all  that  is  truly 
sublime  and  l)eautiful  in  composition,  as 
well  as  of  useful  knowledge  and  sound 
morality.  Devotees,  again,  will  utterly 
renounce  me.  Piety,  even  what  is  very 
sincere,  has  been  lately  driven  by  **  the 
**  world  and  its  dread  laugh,"  to  take 

» 

shelter  ill  tabernacles  and  conventicles, 
where  spiritual  pride  is  continually  nar- 
rowing the  limits^  of  salvation,  and  with- 
in whose  limits  I  could  never  confine 
myself,  - 

It  is  among  the  lovers  of  truth*  ani 
nature  alone  that  I  am  to  seek  for  my 
partisans.  Who  that  admires  Mrs  P.  or 
Miss  S.  will  ever  tolerate  me  ?  I  have 
read  no  modern  authors  but  in  extracts, 
that  I  have  chanced  upon  here  and  there. 
But  the  only  female  writers  of  poetry  I 
can  recollect  at  present,  who  have  kept 
their  garments   unspotted,^  are  Carter^ 
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MulmMr  and  WiUkms.  All  t^  nst 
hwe  sat  much  too  long  st  their  toiietbt^ 
and  are  so  bediasz^ed, — ^thejr  nod  such 
qpaagled  plumes,  and  trail  such  poiqioiis 
trains»-^tfaat»  like  every  other  artiicud 
and  raperficiid  tfaing,e  they  are  only  cal* 
eulated  lor  the  f^hion  of  the  dflBjrr***4o 
^ase  ^d  dazzle  for  a  moment :  But  of 
the  two  former  partkularlyy  one  migh^ 
a^y,  ^  The  teeth  of  time  maf  gnaw  Tan* 
^  talloEb^But  they're  for  ever.** 

Miss  Williams  has  since  di^gjared  her 
|tile  with  the  slai^  of  ^arty :  But  liow 
elegant  were  her  first  produetion&i    I 

am  toldf  the  song,. 

«•  When  Bvan iniii|^  wit&tlie Clf^^ 

V  hers..  I  should  have  keen  chmmei^. 
though  I  had  seen^  that  only.  Burns^ 
poems-  always  exerted,  I  haive  seen  no 
iyric  jj^odiictioa  of  Satter  days  that  has. 
Btt^  power  over  my  fedings. 
Fray  do  not  omit  ta  telLme  haw  £»* 
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four  fetntiriDe  poetic  taste  agrees  wi&^ 
mine ;  and  how  you  like  Darwin's  Bo* 
tatiical  Garden,  of  which  I  got  a  sight 
lately.     ITiiey  are  really  Hesperiati  gar*- 
dens,  gBttering  all  over :  the  frait  goM, 
the  leaves  siTver,  and  the  stems  brass. 
Tis  odd  how  many  coincide  in  the  same 
sentiment.     B'tit  Mrs  M.  Miss  D.  and ' 
Mi^  F.  have  all  said  to  me  just  irhat 
jott  say  about  the  letters.     The  latter^ 
says,  in  her  lively  way,  that  she  has  her- 
self what  would:  make  an  interesting  vo- 
lume.   Whatever  I  do,  it  will  be  always  ; 
my  fixed  opinion,  that  it  is  wrong  an<f^ 
indelicate  to  publish  correspondence  itt:< 
the  author's  lifetime ;  and  even  were  I 
persuaded  to  do  such  a  thing,  my  opi-  ^ 
nion .  would  remam  unaltered.    Pope  did  - 
itr  indeed ;  but  tftfen  he  was  l^ead  of  a  , 
sectj  that  looked.up  to  him  as  infalliblcy^ 
—was  a  deep  thinker,  and  wrote  on  li- 
terary subjects.     I  do  not  speak  of  hi^J 
|;;enius ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  greatly/ 
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appears  in  familiar  letters  :  they  are  va« 
luable  for  something  that  comes  more 
generally  home  to  the  heart  than  genius 
itself.  The  only  series  of  mme  wmth 
preserving  were  addressed  to  Charlotte. 
Wrote  with  all  the  ease  of  confidential 
intimacy,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
meant  to  enlighten  a  strong  and  pure 
mii^ ;— a  mind  whose  early  culture  had 
been  utterly  neglected^  and  its  very  first 
principles  warped  by  naughty  illiberal 
opinions,  which  it  was  my  labour  for 
years  to  obliterate.  There  was  all  that 
my  reflection  and  observation,  and  the 
reflection  and  observation  of  one  who 
saw  far  quicker  and  far  deeper,  could 
suggest  for  the  direction  of  a  young  per- 
son>  in  circumstances  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult beyond  example.  There  was  the 
minute  and  faithful  history  of  twelve 
years,  during  which  very  severe  suffer- 
ings were  blended  with  very  superior 
enjoyments.    Even  now  that  I  am  drink- 
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iug  the  bitter  df  egs  of  this  salutary  mix- 
ture>  I  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  its 
best  ingredients  are  such  as  I  hope  to 
meet  exalted  and  refined  hereafter ;  and 
its  worst,  perhaps,  the  easiest  and  safest 
mode  of  trial  here. 

Tfai&  collection  of  letters,  however,  my 
girls,  with  extreme  reluctance,  commit- 
ted to  the  flames,  at  the  dying  request 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed.    She  knew  there  was  nothing 
in  them  that  ought  to  have  offended  any 
human  being ;  yet  callous  and  restless 
curiosity  might  have  found  endless  mat- 
ter of  speculation  and  conjecture,  among 
figurative  expressions,  remote  allusions, 
and  fanciful  flights,  quite  out  of  the  com^ 
mon  way :  so  she  summarily  desired  them 
to  burn  all  the  papers  in  her  repositories* 
They  did  this,  with  great  regret ;  and 
there  remains  nothing  else  either  coa- 
nected  or  instructive.     Though  they  re- 
mained, we  should  still  suspend  the  pro- 
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doctim  of  fartiker  igcsHties  M  we  we* 
tke  reception  tte  polbSc  gives  to  tbose- 
akrcadtf  submitted  to  its  aieief . 

L.  wImms  I  littinr  read  with  great  at*- 
tentioii,  and  w^  has  mwe  pkiHfl^ffity 
and  deeper  research  than  onj  writer  I 
hare  read  on  the  safi^ect,  has  net  in  the^^ 
least  rimken  my  Osmmick  faiths.  If  I 
irere  «  man,  which  I  nlwirfs  wish  to  be  - 
wlien  I  fee!  very  tmgry  and  very  help* 
less,  I  wocdd  soon  apply  Ithuriers  spear 
to  his  fan*  semMinice.     Indeed,  ^is  ety- 
mc^c^s,  HI  which  the  whole  strength 
of  his  deteedenS'  lie,  fall  to  the  ground ' 
with  a  tondi,  like  a  hoose  of  cards,  as  I~ 
shall  hereafter  pr«»re  to  your  conTicCi<»r 
I  aiDfi  going  to  abstract  mysdif  from  aH' 
the  weighty  concerns  cf  potirtoes,  flax, . 
cmd  children,  to  transcribe  the  disqnisi- 
(aon  by  whidi  I  will  live  and  die.— *A-  ^ 
diea  kindly..,    A^  G*. 
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IHere  tdions  the  only  ietiler  of  the  ae^ 
lies  mentioned  m  the  abore.  It  ai^ 
cidctttalfy^  escaped  the  confiagratioB 
of  the  rest^  hj  betag  le&  ai  Lag- 
gan-} 

LETTER  X. 

JjlY  DEAR  C. 

X  HAYB  got  yoar  letter^  and  your  Fo^ 
jeuraalizing  packet,  which  lias  been  jutSFt 
six  weeks^  **  suspended  m  mid  air,''  Uiat 
Is,  lyiag  at  Dalnacard^Bf^.  No  persmi? 
could  possSdy  enter  into  det»l»  with 
BEiore  iatejpest  than  we  did.  I  was  sore- 
you  must  needs  esteem  Mass  R«;  her 
mind  is  very  pave ;  «id  she  is^  a  person^ 
whose  truth  and  uprightness  may  he  al« 
ways  depended  on. 

Now  this  19  not  one  of  my  taatole- 
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gies : '  Pieopte  of  very  pure  minds  are 
aometimes  so  hurried^  away  by  imagina- 
tion and  credulity,  or  so  fickle  and  un- 
certain»  that  you  are  not  safe  with  them. 
In  her  you  will  find  a  rational  compa- 
nion and  steady  friend.  Principle  built 
on  piety  is  a  pedestal  on.  which  one  may 
safely  lean.  The  piety  of  a  young  wo- 
man should  be,  like  all  her  other  virtues 
and  graces,  quiet  and  void  of  ostenta- 
tion. Yet,  depend  upon  it,  besides  the 
horror  which  a  mind  rightly  turned 
must  always  feel  at  an  impious  charac- 
ter, a  young  girl  without  pious  im- 
pressions  must  needs  be  very  unamiable. 
She  must  either  have  resisted  such  iruh 
pressions,  or  have  been  so  unhappily  cir^ 
cumstanced  as  to  have  no  creature  a- 
mong  her  early  connections' solicitous  a- 
bout  her  present  safety  and  eternal  feli- 
city. 

How  one's  blood  chills  on  reading  Sa- 
vage's tender  complaint;— 
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**  No  mother's  care 
"  Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer," 

A  helpless  feeble- creature,  born  to  obey 
and  to^  be  protected  i  who  is«  only  amia- 
ble while  she  is  gentle — only  endured 
while  she  is  spotless. 

Such  a  creature  as  this,  rejecting,  or 
slighting  the  protection  of  Omnipotence, 
bold  in  presumption,  and  fearing  nothing 
but  the  breath  of  her  fellow  mortals^,  is 
a  being  that  imagination  revolts  at. 
There  is  a  melancholjr-  truth,  too,  very 
little  thought  of  during  the  triumph  of 
youth  and  beauty;  it  is  the  consideraf 
tion  of  young"  women's  being  the  sok 
material  of  which  old  women  are  madeu 
Now  an  impious  old  woman,— a  female 
that  has  made  her  way  through  all  the 
peculiar  sorrows  that  sex  is  heir  to,-?<^ 
through  a  long  life  without  seeking 
peace  and  consolation  iii  the  bosom  of 
infinite  mercy, — is  so  much  the  object 
ol  a  peculiar  undefined  kind  of.  horror. 
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j&Bt  our  ancestors,  more  pious,  tfaougB 
less  wise  than  their  difldren,  were  verp 
apt  to  consder-  such  as^very  bewitching- 
crealureSf  and  feared  to  meet  or  look  at 
them. 

Least  I  should  lose  your^  attention  by.^ 
over^solemnity,  I  shall  retom  to  your 
CSkristmas  letter.    One  of  the  first  tiungs 
that  Kerns  to  have  struck  yim*  was,  the> 
great  scarcity  of  beauty  amoBginy  town's 
women ;  and  Hie  next,  the  fhequency  of  ^ 
those  burtate  that' met  you  in  such  num* 
liers  whenever  you  went  out     Now,  in . 
siy  time,  Ulere  wiere  as  many  beauties 
and  as  few  burials  there,  as  in  most  otbet; 
piaees;  and  diough  I  cannot  account  rar 
tionally  for  all  this,  I  can  do  it  poetical- . 
}y, .  by  supposing  all  the  fine  wMaen  in. 
town  died  of  grief  on  yomr  arrmil,  at 
seetiig  themselves  outslftme ;  an4  that  it; 
was  their  burials  that  so  frequently  di»« 
tnrbed  your  feelipgs  in  your  walks^ 

Swiously,  you  feel  strange  and  oc^v. 
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— joa  are  not  partial  to  tb$  pec^e^  and 
therefore  see  nothing  in  a  flattering 
light  ;•«— their  manners  do  not  generally 
please  strangers :  Yet,  rf^member  I  pre- 
dict, that  you  will  yet  grow  very  fond  of 
these  very  people;  and  then  you  will 
6Bd  wit»  besutyi  and  politeneaiSy  whatever 
yon  go. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  seiifittile  ot 
the  merit  of  those  most  estimable  sisters 
to  whose  protection  I  recommended  you ; 
but  I  do  i>ot  wi^  you  t(^  tbiai:  ^  there 
^^  is  lAobody  l&e  them."*  You  never  m 
your  life  formed  a  mme  mistaken  opi- 
moil,  than  in  supposing  certain  friends 
ef  min^  to  fesembte  C.  I  wilt  not 
refute  sudi  ao  jdba,  but  trust  your  own 
good  sense  and  discernment  with  disr 
covering  <uad  Fectifying  this,  and  other 
errors  of  opinion.  Having  once  been 
very  young  myself  I  can  easily  under- 
stand the  triumphairt  satisfaction  young 
people  feel  in  finding  out  the  mistakes 
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and  deceptions  to  which  their  seniors 
are  liable,  and  how  ready  they  are  to 
cry  out  with  David, 

<  '*'  I  wiser  than  my  teachers  am  t" 

But  you,  like  other  people,  will  find  eve- 
ry year  */  a  critic-on  the  past ;"  and  I  d6 
not  wish  you  to  adopt  my  opinions,  merer 
ly  because  they  are.  mine,-— • 

"  Time  and  I  againat  any  two***  ' 

Your  last,  which  is  just  arrived,  will ' 
supersede  its  elder  sisters  in  my  notice 
and  attention;  but  I 'wilt  yet  return  to 
my  comments  on  them.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  well- 
timed  and  considerate  attention  of  your 
Illations, — on  Mrs  D.^s  goodness,  which 
I  hope  you  will  never  forget,— and  even 
on  Miss  D.'s  beauty,  with  which  I  see 
you  yourself  are-dazzled ;  and  which,  at 
any  rate,  can  do  no  harm  to  herself  or 
ethers, , while  sheJs  so  good  natured  and. 
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nnafTected  as  you  describe  her.  I  have 
enjoyed  all  your  enjoyments, — ^worn  your 
white  plumes,  or  rather  delighted  to  see 
you  wear  them, — danced  along  with  you 
at  your  assembly, — and  enjoyed,  with 
my  friend  Mrs  S.  the  pleasure  Df  seehig 
you  dressed  for  it,  and  of  hearing  you 
and  your  lovely  (not  fair)  cousin  con- 
trasted like  Bessy  Bell  ^nd  Mary  Gray. 
May  you  both,  like  those  charming  cou- 
sins, be  as  long  celebrated  for  fidelity  in 
friendship  towards  each  other,  as  for 
grace  and  beauty. 

It  is  odd  enough  th^t  you  should  light 
on  your  namesake  C.  G.  for  a  partner. 
— They  say  he  is  generous  and  good  na- 
tured;  yet  I  think  such  a  sudden  tide  of 
good  fortime  rushing  on  one  bred  to  no 
expectations  at  so  early  an  age,  must  be 
very  dangerous.  I  consider  the  will  as 
mere  caprice.  Had  his  father  really 
loved  him,  he  would  have  taken  some 
care  to  fit  him  for  the  enjoyments  of  all 
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^18  wealth.  As  it  is,  his  rery  good 
qnalitaes  au^  be  fatal  to  him,  imd  it  is 
most  likdjr 

**  That  dogs  And  men  will  drink  luin  till  they  burst**  * 

I  un  ^plad  yaa  formed  no  otker  ac*- 
i^uaintance.  I  am  tokl»  you  and  Miss  R. 
are  visited  by  a  swain  of  a  very  different 
description,^u$t  the  kind  of  person  I 
should  like,  ^*  were  I  as  free  to  choose 
<<  at  wMl/'  &CJI — but  probatdy  he  is  a 
mere  acquaintance,  or  posaibly  knows 
that  Miss  R.  has  <^  that  within,  whidi 
'<  passeth  show,"  and  looks  on  you  mere» 
ly  as  a^ne  ciild,  as  indeed  you  would  be 
little  mox^  if  lessons  in  the  school  of  ca- 
lannty  had  not  prematured  yow  reason- 
ing faculties^  Your  little  cousin  is  quite 
^dianned  widi  the  acquisilioli  you  have 
made  in  the  ■  '"*■  :  He  desires  you  to 
vemember  hi&  last  lessor  about  your 
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^aomfing  shidk^ ;  and  I  ^appeal  to  your 
own  feelings  for  testimony  of  the  cooih 
ibit  resulting,  from  hegaxokig  the  day, 
^as  every  rational  creature^,  conscious  of 
being  Dable  to  error  and  requiring  jiw^ 
tection»  cmght  ta  da. 

We  hai^e  ^eiy  great  pleasurc  when 
we  talk  you.  over>  (as  indeed  you  are 
our  frequiait  tfteme,y~in  observing  to 
each  other  your  noble  veradity^-^  catt 
it  nobte*  because  your  never  stooping  ta 
warp  ih  the  least,  even  when  trutb  is 
disadvantageous  to  you,  d^otes  an  m* 
nate  digni^  of  inind«  Thii^  is  very  weU 
indeed :  Tet  I  would  have  it  on  a  solid 
basis^f-*^  cm  piety,  morality  i»  fauiit^''-^ 
bnik  like  the  pyriEUnidb  we  used  to  talk 
^  liable  to  no  diange  or  dkninutiom 

I  always  begin  witii  the  intention  odT 
aeomsing  you  with,  anecdotes,  d<miestic 
and  pacoefaial;  but  you.  engross  md  so» 
that  ^1  centres  in  yourself.  The  new 
^ear  and  Christmas,  were  paatrior  tiie  ac** 
customed  way;'»the^  young  fblks  rtxj 
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happy,  tbe  old  folks  enjoyirfg  their  re» 
fleeted  happiness;  end* tbe  wonted  in- 
terludes of  fiddling  and  dancing,  reliev- 
ed at  times  by  a  pastoral  dialogue  be- 
tween the  pastors  and  thek  mates.  The 
Christmas  was  this  year  spent  at  D 
Our  friend's  leg  would  not  allow  him  to 
come  out.  We  went  up— found  him 
grumpy ;  and  his  mate  willing  to  soothe 
him  and  .  be  agreeable.  I  rallied  her : 
and  Caro  was  in  the  humour  of  being 
very  facetious.  We  projected  some 
matches  among  the  little  folks ;  and,  fi- 
nally, became  quite  joyous*  Our  friend 
shone  out  in  his  native  colours; — all 
chearfulness,  candour,  and  benevolence. 
What  a  pity  he  should  ever  have  min-' 
gled  with  the  dirty  world !  and  how  ho-" 
nestly  he  tells  us  of  the  embarrassments 
it  involved  hifti  in.  He  made  us  laugh 
by  the  hour  with  his  London  adventures, 
particularly  his  reading  Greek  to  the  bi- 
shop, to  promote  a  project  of  Gen.  John-* 
ston's,  which  proved  abortive  after  all. 
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You  caji't  think  how  much  interest  he 
taftes  in  you ;  so  does  Jiis  mate^  which  is, 
in  one  respect,  more  valuable ;  for  he,  as 
Caro  says.  Scatters  his  good  will  among 
the  whole  human  race.  They  spent  the 
new  year  with  us,  which  ^as  ^succeeded 
by  a  less  welcome  visit, — ^piore  conve- 
nient, and  amusing  to  the  yisitors  than 
the  visited.  Bufr  I  leave  an  account  of 
this  to  a  young  lady  of  the  party,-  who 
has^prpmised  to  detail  it,  and  much  other, 
petty  history, 

I  an)  glad  to  find  so /much  entertain] 
mamment  in  my  Olarissa.  What  you 
say  «f  wigs,  formality,  and  change  of 
manners,^  is  all  true,  but  will  hold  more 
forcibly  with  regard  to  all  other  writings 
of  the  former  age  than  this ;  particular 
ly  the  abominable  comedies  of  King 
Charles'  time,  from  the  heroes  of  whicl^ 
two  modem  heroes^  who  you  and  I 
know,  fiave  taken  their  model  of  a  fine 
gentleman.      Modes    are    adventitious^ 

VOL.  II.  o 
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but  nature  is  always,  tha^.  ^afiie ;  and 
where  was  ever  i^ture  so.  truly  and*dis- 
tinctly  painted*  Th^  little  touches  often 
repeated^  not  only  unfold  character^  hut 
imprint  it  on  the  mind,  with  all  its 
shades  and  variations. 

The  tediousness  you  co^pplain  of  Is 
necessary  in  so  long  a  work^  to.  j>revent 
your  tiring.  This  is  odd,  yet  true.  When 
once  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
ft  person  who  has  any  marked  f enures 
of  character,  you  ^e  interested  in  all  be 
does  and  says  t  And  how  shall  you  b« 
inti^tate  with  one  whom  you  only  see, 
as  Job's  friend  ssiw  the  vision,  in  an  in* 
distinct  and  transient  mann^?  I  will 
make  you  understand  me  at  once.  *  I 
sincerely  l>elieve  you  when  you  say,  that 
the  remembrance  of  our  cottage  is  very 
\  dear  to  you,  and  that  you  often  draw 
pictures  qf  it  in  your  solitary  musings^ 
—Say  that  you  saw  a  fine  landscape  of. 
the  surrounding  hills,  the  green  valley. 
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and  senp^ttne  windings  of  the  river  be- 
low, rfnd  otir  cottage,  with  its  sheltering 
hill    and    rushing*  brodfc,  in   a  corner ; 
^u  would  be  pleased,  no  doubt : — 'Say 
again,  that  some  laborious  Dutch  painter 
had  drawn'  our  cottage  as  the  main  ob- 
ject of  a  piece,  in  which  all  Its  append* 
ages '•should  be  faithfully  delineated, — 
where  you  could' see  the  honeysuckle  on 
the   porch,   the  pigeons  sunning  them- 
relves  on  the  thatch,    Peter  in  manful 
contest   with    the   gander,    Anne  Man 
milking  the  cows  in  the  outer  yard,  and 
the  children  listening  in  the  court  io  a 
•  sermon   preached   by  John  out  of  the 
<wheelbai:row,-^while    Caro,    in    serene 
dignity,  overlooked  the  whole  from  his 
wonted   stand  : — Say  the  picture,  were 
so  very  minute  as  .to  include  my  favour- 
ite ash  tree,  and  the  house  which  the  li- 
teral Jack  did  literally  liuild,  to  shelter 
the  hatching  goose. — Naw,  here  are  the 

shadows  of  two  sltades,  or  pictures  of 

02 
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imaginary  drawings  :  WliidlU  would,  you 
prefer  ? — The  last,  by.  lall  mfeans.*  Well^ 
Hichardson  i»*the  Dutch  painter,  who 
has  produced  a  drawing  of  superidHIn- 
4:erest,  and  equally  ipinute  detail.  The 
•shoe-strings  of  a*person  familiar  to  my 
imagination,  and  dear  to  iflly  hearf,  are 
more  to  me,  even  in  description,  \haa 
the  imperial  purple  which  invests  a  farm 
too  great  and  too  r  remote  to  come  near 
my  affections.  It  is  no  proof  of  Claris- 
.sa's  being  a  less  valuable  work,  that  it 
is  less  fashionable.  ..  All  I  have  liold  you 
focpiferly  is  true,  Clarissa  is  tlie  shore, 
^  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  truth  and  iia* 
ture  must  ever.'  be.  Thfe  fashionable 
world  is  the  ship,  sailing  away  from  it^ 
but  steeling  without '  chart  or  (direction. 
I  till  you,  C  I  am, soriietimes  tempted 
to  ray,' with  Wat  Tyler's  mob,^*  It  was 
*  .1 V  :r  St  n^/rry  world  since  gentlemen 
::ir) ;"  •  that  is  to  say,  since  lall 
of  j^eople  must  needs  be  ladies 
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andj^enyemien.  There  is  no  fixed  stand-^ 
ard  for« sentiment  or  opinion,  more  than 
ftr  rank  or  place.    ,Change,  endless  m«- 

.  *t^k)n^  is  the  thing  V  and*  while  people^ 
are  **  chacing.  a  Proteus   with- vain  dili- 
gence,!^  the  pursuit*  loaves  no  leisure  for 
fij^i|iclship>  ^r^or  any  serious  and  tran- 
^uiFefijoyment.    People  nuist  wear  eve- 
-  ry:thiiig,  that  is  new,— must  read  every 
thing  fjfet  is  new  ;  for  that  only  reason^ 
ifust  be  ejsoety  wherei—nsee  every  thing,-. 
andkn#w  e^ry  body.   The  consequence 
isi  th^  they  areiike  rich  people's  child- 

^  ren,  who  kAow  na  pleasure  But  getting, 
new  tor^Sj^breaking  tliem,  *and  thro^ng 
thfemawfty ;.  while  purs^uild  a  house  of 
turf  and  pebbles?[  spend  a  whole  day  in  ^ 
gathering   materials,— *call,   and  almost 
think  it  a  palace,  when  they  havedone^ 
and  th^n  rejoice  oVer  it  for  a  week,  fron^ , 
the  triumf^  of  their  conjscious  efforts  in 
producing  it. 
.     Dwr  C.  whatever  you  learn,  do  not . 


learn  to  despise  peftce>  friendship,   and 
needlework.     That  unqueifchable  jthirst 
for  amusement,  that  urg;^s  SQme  people,, 
without  a  rural  ide^  without  materials 
for  thoughtf  to^Sy  through  these  recesSest 
in  summer,  merely  to  change,  and  tflp-  say 
they  have  been  iu^odd,  wild  peaces,  is  4 
fatal  symptonv  of  a  dlfranged  sy^em*  ^ 
What  can  one  expect  of  young  people^ 
drunk  with  conceit,  idleness^  and  tk>und« 
less  liberty,  but  wiiat  happens  to  othei^ 
drtmken   people, — ^transitions  from  the 
feverish  joys  of  an  irre^laif  imagimition 
to  irksome  languor,  and  intolerable  seti^ 
reproach  ?  »  -  **    ' 

How  I  have  run  on  !'— Youhg  s»id,' . 
«  The  grandeur  of  l^is'^subject  was  his 
"  muse :"  By  the  ssnie  mile,  talking  of 
Richardson,  one  may  allowably  be  mi- 
nute «nd  tedious.  Paper,^e,  eyefc  and 
candle,  fail  me,  or  I  coflld^give  you  such 
curtous  anecdotes  of  the  learoe  J  Ham- 
let,   and  of  Pavld  an4  Jonstthaitf,  Vha 
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are  in  a  temporary  stete  of  exile  front 
our  d(miinionS,   and  of  Moome,  whose 
hitherto  ungpnt^ted  power  as  queen  of 
;  the^h^nuet  ha|,  late^  been  in  some  daiji- 
ger*    But  Caro  has  great^  merit  in  her 
■  eyes  just  now  ftr  Yindicating  her  rights* 
I  wish  you..  Bad  seen  Jjpr  in  «U  her  vin* 
^ictivfe  nuyesty.  ^Wou  never  heard  one 
,«»el«iuent..   All  the  aggresSors  were 
fbrced  tb  hide  theij(;dimiitished  heads  he^ 
ftre  her.    -tbeg  youi^^iH  lay  in  a  good 
stock  «f  patience  against  your  return  ; 
for  *sfa|i,  declates^^lis  a  mark  of  peculiar 
/grace,  that  sMb  will  tdl  the  dear  crea- 
ture, JMisarC.  every  w<jrd  of  the  dispute.^ 
^Be  proud,,  for  Caro's  very,  self  is  go- 
ing to  write  to  <you.     ParisTi  news  you 
will   get   from  ot^r  quarters.     I  have 
ioi^  message*  from  all  fhe^  children  ;  t]|e 
genergjj  purpor4f  of  which  is,  to  bic^you 
retiu-n  sooll.u  The  epoch  fixed  is,  w^en 
the  dai^s  .come  out.  *  My  ^ster  Pc^to^ 
rina  iends  y^u  iier  kindest  wishes,  valu* 
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able  for  their  sincerity,  though  unvar- 
nished^,  I  send  yox^  a  thoi^and  benedic*- 
lions,  on  the  express  cogditi^  that  ^oii 
wfll  no  longer  haun^nfy  dreams.  Is  li  ^ 
not  enough  tj^at  you  keep  possession  of 
any  thoughts  fijiday  ?^A^ieu.  Believe  - 
I  pray  for  you  a%t  well  as  dream  of  you.. 
Yours  tenderly,  faithfflly,  maternally. 


LETTER  X! 


Brist^  WeBs. 


* 


^F  you  do  print  the  diss^tation,  pray^ 
softer  every  thing  that  mij^t  irritate,  or 
give  needless  p|in.    Yet  I  d#  Hot  know : 
Tmith  suppbrts  iftelf  in^th^t,  long  run* 
The  noble  plant  rises,  while  thettfoak- 


ft 
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^ing  weeds  decay.     I  would  net  willingly . 

"  &^^  pain* to  any  human  being,  unless^ 
there  was  some  good  pi^rpose  to  be  an^ 
gwwed^by  4t.   4  know  the  enemies  of 
the  good  new  old  cause  will  think  I  have 

*  said  too  much  in  Jomes'ar  favour ;  and 
bis  Tew  personal  friends*  will  wonder  at . 
my  confidence,  living  *poor  *as  I  do,  to-, 
diminish  in  the  smallest  degree  the  con* 

m 

sequenoe  of  a  man  who  died  rich.    They :  ^ 
little  comprehend  how  small  value  I  set 
on  this  extraneous  part  of  his  character ; 
or  how  very  little  of  the  grace  of  humi- 
lity. I.  derive  from  the  defect  in  mine,* 
which^  in  their  view,  should  awe  me  in* 
ta  silenc^^    At  present  I-  cannot  afford 
» to  be  bumble  ;  .but  if  ever  my  wings  are 
wet  by  a  fertilizing  shower,  you  will  find» 
n>y  nest  in. the  furrow.^   » 

Every  man^  if  not  the  artificer  of  his  ^ 
own  fortune,  fs,^at  any  rate,  much  the. 
artificer  of  his  fame.    Had  James*  shewn 

as  much  candour  and  justice  to  himself,  ^^ 
'*'-  5.. 
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as  I  have  done  to  his  character,  this  last 
would  not  have  lain  under  the  reflections 
which  are  now .  become  so  general,  ^<md 
believed  as  just.  I  am  not  afmid  of 
poor  and  stingless  resentment ;  and  will 
do  all  the  justice  to  his  memory  that 
truth  allows,  in^  spite  of  the  ignorant 
prejudice  which  will,  I  doubt  «ot,  regard 
this  o^ering  to  the  shade  of  depc^ted  ge- 
nius  with  thankless,  malignity. 

I  have  said  my  say,  and. closed  my 
evidence  :  Further  I  shall  never  ]^y  any 
provocation  be  led.  My  feet  are  much 
"loo  tender  to  tread  the  thorny  paths  of 
controversy.  I  feel  elastic  and  thankful, 
as  the  period  draws  near  when  we  shall 
all  shelter  in  that  blessed  asylum,  Wood- 
end.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  beauti* 
ful,  though  very  dear  place.  M.  for 
whom  the  wells  have  really  done  won- 
ders, walks  about  in  a  fine  mall  and 
crescent,  just  below  our  window,  with 
some  very  agreeable  (not  pleasant)  Irish- 
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aequaiiitances.     Feeling  myself  4o  be  ^ 
unpleasant;  I  keep  very  free  of  pleasant  ' 
people^  merely  such*     I.  sit  here^  like  an 
owl  iu  ft.  turret^  contemplating  the  scene 
I  haye  .no  desirfe  t6  mix: in.  >  Sometimes  • 
I  go   awiale  down  to  the  ^ump-room/ 
but  oftener  to  the  woodj;  rooks  that  rise 
above  our  diivelling,  to  see  Mr  P's  ships 
sail  by  ;uor  catdi  witii  complacence  the 
cold  blaisft  from'  Caledonia,  and  think  I  see  * 
it:  Ti^ving  the  amber  locks  of  my  dear 
boy,  OF  bending  the  trees  planted  \l^  his  ^ 
still  dearer  father  round -our  once  happy  : 
dwelling.  . 

Do  not  you  be  concerned  about  peo*  - 
pte's  imputing  exaggeration  to  me,  with 
regar^ltp  the  Utopian  scenes  and  Arca- 
dRn  virtues  t)f. my  Alpine  regions.  What 
would  you  have  ?  .  Ydu  know  1  have  al-  - 
ways   represented   the  country  as  wild:  ^ 
and  barren  to^he  last  degree,'  and  the  ^ 
iidiabitants  living  in  a  ^ate  of  great  po-.  - 
verty  and  hardship.^  ..  ...... 


I     3M    ) 

m 

m  ■  m 

« 

WhM  I  describe  "^rticular  glens  and': 
"sjlvan  scenes  <ob  possessed  of  wild  and 
siBgalar  beauties; — ^hen  I  io^ute  to 
the  natives  tenderness  of  sentiment,  ar* 
dour  of  genius,  and.genften^s  of.  man- 
'  ners  Ijejrond  "^ their"  equals  in  tether  cotm- 
tries  ;-*<-every  one^hat  knows  any  thing 
of  them  mupt  know,^tlj^t  thase  have  a*: 
ways .  ftearacterized   them.     I   am  not' 
afraid  of  being  laughed  at :  Ridicule  is. 
not  in  this,  n6ar  in  many  other  cnse%.the 
test  dr  truth. .   laaM^ord,  iSe^qpect,  but 
do  npttdread^dicule  on  this  head. 
-  Now  for  the  half  guinea^»-i 

ft 

**  Between vth^acting  of^  dreadful  things 

**  And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 

"  UX^  a  phdhtasma  or  a  biSCous  dream  s*!  *'    '* 

^  If 

* 

That  is  to  say,  between  the  writing  of* 
a^book-  and  tlK  publisMng,  especially  if: 
it^  threatens  to- come  ou!^  with  an  addh- 
ti6nal  halfcrowif,  like  a  page  holdi^ 
Wg  its  train.    I  am  sensible  tbereis.nar- 


V* 


l£ing  essentially  Wtohg,<irof  jhcSeecrveiT^ 
~        '    mdelipate,  in  What  yowpreoose ;  fpr  thfe' 
increased  qjiaiitity  of  matteitr  Bfeyond 
what  all  your  ^ise  .headi  had  dreamed 
Qf».  greasy   ingme^ts   the   expence   o£ 
pTinting,  %nd  adds^  thS  value^  if  any^ 
^it  has.    Thire  is  a  thkd  more  contained 
in  it,  as  ycm,  J^JrSditor,  assnre  me  :  Yet 
^  if  this  nymph  of  the  wells  we!^  not,  as 
she  i^  a  most  rapacious  naiad,  I  VouM 
neyer 'balance  *a  anoment.     Gather  opi- 
nions,. |p  ^e  me^  while,  from  the: wise 
and  the  diKcate ;  and  i|pon  no  q^count 
^^   sucWa  thing  be  mentioiied  ih  the- 
north)  where  so  many  people  subscribed, 
for  pure   love,— and  peoptei   too,   that 
eaiM  needs  know  that^||alf-a*crown  has 
no  comeis..  ^ 

Adieu.— -I  wish-  sometimes^  that  the 
book  were  in  the  well  4»and  when~  I  amr? 
in  better  humour,  I  feel  disqposed  to  put 
tiie  well  in.  the^bodk^  in  return  ibiilhe 


4    « 


(,S2*    )? 


Benefits  I  i^^e  ^eiivSd  ibom:  it.     Sup* 
*pOse  I  should  beg|ini^^  '     ^ 

m  ^ 

O  f^unt  benign  !  ia  which  I  fain  would'drown/ 
My  sad  reflections,  and- this  new^^alfcrawn.  - 


Or, 


w 


Whyt  greedjr^tifiam,  dost  thou,  with  wbUlpd^d^s  jpowtr, " , 
My  purse,  ai|d  peace,  and  poetty  dtfwor  ?  * 

I- 

This  you.  will  call  low  and  |)itisaiD.^  No 
*  such  thing  :  Do  not  jsn'  see  the  figure 
by  which  the  well  shallows  my  poetry, 
which  stands^  for  the  profits  ofr  my  book». 
and  the  aHiteration  in  the  last  Terse  i 


Pr^y,  now,  "  let  desert  mount,"  and-put  < 
this  into  the  volume. 

I  feel  a  little  .jijjce  poor  Parson  v£van%  . 
who  sung  because  he  was  full  of  melan- 
choly.-^But  of  this  no  more.     I  spend  i 
nil  my  sorrow  wltore  I  spend  much  of  my  . 
time— ^among   the  tombs.     And  surely 
no  ilrhere  are  tombs  so  eloquent  as  here^ 
where  so  much  intellectual  light  has 


V    A 


*    (  .387     ) 

been  extingQiahed^  and  so  man}^  of  tiie    . 
fair«st  human  flowers  witb^sred  in  their  ** 
prime.    Death  is  every  where  a.glutton^ 
but  bete  an  epicure.— Once  more  adfeu* 

A.G 


* 
« 


• 


> 


*         *      LETTER  XL* 


La^oiij  Sep,  15.  180S. 

^  4|(  t  «  it^  «.  «      1 

Thus  far  had  I  proceeded^  when  your 
last  arrived^  and  fouad  me  in  the  very 
altitudes  of  ruval  occtipataon.  What  use 
have  I  not  made  of  these  fine  days !  I 
have  been  in  the  court  every  momifig» 
seeing  the  sun  rise;  asd  at  the  water 
side  every  evening,  an  hour  after  its  setf 
ting. — Potatoes,  rich  in 'purple  bloom, 
large  as  melons,  and  numerous  as  dew* 


*  "^ 


•      •  ^  (     S28  J*    ..-    . 

.  drops,  how  phall  I  leave  you  ! — JJnty . 

'*wliose  azure  bells  I  meant  ttis  dau  ta 
sqatter; — ^Tumips,*whose  broad  fdUage' 
€i|ready  delights  the  gazing,  cattle,  *li<?W' 
shall  I  part  with  youf^EuxUriaDft  oats, . 
with  verdure  brightening  juttf*  jiellcn^l., 
-—Mildly  fragi^nt  hay,  on '  whose*  half-^ 
finished  ^ac^T  the  labourers  dance  ti^ 
tunes,  ^ 

«  Of  power  to  take  the  prison^  soul,  ^ 


«  Aad  lap  it  in  el^siumf 


how  shall  I  forsake  you  ?—^But,"  above. 
>  alp  sweet,  ►  smiling  children,  who  move 
.  round  me  like  obedient  satellitcis^   and 
.  exerjise  all  yoiir  little  ingenuity  to  at-^ 
.  tract  me,  how  shall  I  frown  repulsive,, 
issue  fort^  the  cruel  maodale^that  Ibir-* 
bidl;   playing  before  l^e^  window,  and 
leave  yoir  only  Ae  sad  alternative  of  *im- 
prisonment  in  the  nucsef  y,  or  banishment* 
beyond  the  brfra  I-r^-H^.e,  alas  !  .must* 
j^t  inmiured,  and  Instead  of  yQur  ani*^. 


* 


*  '  * 


(  ^sm   )  .        ?     V 


Bt^ing  gambols,  see  only  ojDpoSed  tlip  , 
«      pomies  iBL.the-flowe^lotsi5pn<J4<llng  their  -  * 
'  ^^  Jij^vy-lieads'wtl^  sj^lMpathe^ 
*     or  the  jponvolvatis^  lo#tinff  ^  still  r blue?  ' , 
thtn  myself,^  ana  ^imilouSiOCjny.  cuFi-«  ," 
ously  iavolvea  pefiods  I  whj^carBatioqs^    "   /■ 
^Hvhose  endeavolirs  at  display  saem  check- 
t  .*^.»^  ed  by  ihe  ungenial  clime  andiMeclining .    *^     * 
*        if^eksStif  V§m.me  gainst  a^ublic  exhi-*"*  .  ^ 
.,    ,  bitjon  under  similar'disadvantages.  "Now 
\.-  you  must  have  patience  with  this  prct      "* "  ' 

Vlu'siye' flourish,  and  consider  it  merely'' as 

»    •  -         •#       '     • 

a  irid  of- the  instrument  which  iS  ju^t 
t  •  abojut  ^o  play  a  lesson  of  ^our  own  set- 
-^  Hingl^-JFoHoty^s  extracts,  critic\|)iis,  and    ''^  * 

amendthttits,    of  various   tiilds*-*^till 


-  ■v 


•  f* 


you  cavil.— •  -*    ^   ^ 


r  ■  *•• 


•*  /Tcr  gallant  sons^reitrn  no  mqjre  :      •*  '^  *     -/ 

•"*  *•  In  vain  her  eyes  the  watSQ^'^^aste  explore'  ^ 

•*  For  heroes,  4ate4  to  return  no  more."        *'      •    '   . 

"f  bus  it  should  bfe*  printed.     JIow  these  *  . 
pathetic '  vep^itions  are  90  natural,  and^ 


s    * 


t 


tt 


V 


1     -  ,  - 

<ki  80  dbmind  in  the  poetry  «f  %ature^ 

^that  I  carf  n^w  belike  mise  is  ike  only 

~'  ear  wliicft  is  soothed*'  or  thB  only  heart 

.  that  la  toucb^  hy  tbei%  '.  This,.- is  the 

•  only  poetical^  artifice''  I  have  patient 


with; 


•    .■     *  ^  -        * 

•         ••  .     # 

'      '  '  '  ^  And,  Ntjlir^  wb«n  tiiw  leett  i)^  hobby*h6ne» 

»   .  *■  WMif  for  the  world*!  Advantagv  and  rcposeiii 

**  No  mortal  manmaLy  oyer  Hde  «  worst.' 


>• 


I  wonder,  now,  if  the  meaning  of  this    , 
last  is  as  obvious  to  you  as  i^  is  to  me* 
On  two  things  I  value  myself ;  yea,  of  . 

m 

'-  three  I  am  proud.    Ode  is  ^adiness'ln 
-  *  frienddiii^f  tne  next,  fidelity ',i%transla<- 
*■  *  timiki  tfit^thpjast^  felicity  |n  choosing 
.    «  i»9ttoe|. .  Of  this  kis^  Ynote  hereafter.  . 

^  •  iMy  motto«5  are  all  precisely  eorrect^' 
except  in  one  instance  t  that  to  the  jour* 
nal  which  is  from  tte  Two  Grentlemen 
of  Verona,  where  I  have  ^rhaoged  m^. 


if 


7<itfe  to  iify  Aome;  for  obvious  reasons  \  an4* 
^  anol^er^  ^ere  I  .chaii||ge  .apolhelr  wo^ 

I  )^Qm  4Jie  i»8t .  are  ~  all  correct,  and  if 

.  .  ,  •         » 

yau'  do  oot^say  tlie}^^e-  dpposite^  1  JCfttis^      ^ 
.fbfwl  really  think  sd.     Those^  from:  Mil-  i 
toB^  at-efVom  Conies  and  Eyfeidas,  which-  ^  ' .. 
I'  greatly  delight  in,  maugre*  Johnsou  *   ^ 
mid   the  aiQicieiits.    There  is  one  pre* 
^gs^di  to   the  bs^Uad  (nyr  'only  baHa4,"   * 
mind)  frCMtn  thrchanning  poem  on  the: 
Mai^chioness  of  Winchester 


*  ■    •<  Gentflri^^,  may  thy  firay<    •  ■  j 

•*  Pi^aceand  quiet  ieyer  have.'*     -        •*     ' 

SI     -  •  ^  "f    I  J**" 

You  tfsfl  iind  my^mottoes  a)I  g4>i^I> 
*,  as  yoti  aay  o£  my  eulogijina  tn  my-w^st 
coyntry  friends,'  fconfes*^  that  Gfesiaife 
in'^lb.e  hands  ^  Bis  translators,  soip^-  . 
times,  sw«lls  into  tumidity ;  but  theij  •" 
Ossian  was  n]tprtal»  and  HomeSir  i$ '  al* 
lowed  Sometimes  totiod/ 

ff  J 

,  - 1 like  the  stile  and  character  of  Mor--/ 


< 


,*» 


I    • 


A 


*       fr 


'   ^ 


■tf- 


dtttti  flii^  a^^s(rlifee   poem,  l^t^.  |haii 
i^q^t  of 'his  ;9ra]i)i|^  ]]pems.  ,,^T^11  ^e    - 

-  >  are^  who  uiKkrEtsH^id  9iot  th^  on£fina}  ?- 
/*  *  But  you  can  Aill  crft|pize  the  yersHiQa-   -^4 
*    *  tion,   and  thf  re-  is  nothings  els6  rql^e:  ^    • 
The  nameless-Toet  >ou  ^ust  regard 
^    *   5|ith  distant .  a^e,  enveloped  as. his  Be^/ 
\;er^^  Jiead  is  ip  the^oiJts*  of  antiq|^i«- 
ty\     I  wish  for  my  part  I  cojild  ^d  put 
-  V  .^hat  lundi<rf*  aijpjaid  ^e  wore,  qf^jv^he-' 

'  Jbf i:  his  gr€f]&.tj-opat,  was  mad^fof  .a^eer     . 
..  '*  sl^n  of  >;w<jlf  skin.    Som-  gf  ^rth  hi  l  .  , 
K    l^wla^d^  imve^Iio  sticfl  laud^le  cur^sity. 
"•    .  If  itt  any  «Cime  they  should^  ii^f  would 
'richer  know /^h^kind  of  veil  Peneldpe    * 
V  ,W!pre,  ilian  ^^t  f eMment  infolded  the  / 
'  noUe  form  of  the  renowrieft  "^C^a^^a.  • 
"  ^  L^t  us  returii  to  Motduth',  "who  wilF 
'  *  take  it  amiss  to  be  s5  4ong  neglected. 
Thiece  4s  a   cej^tain  stije  ef  poetry 
"adapted  to »acertaim  stile  ttf  laji^scape, , , 


,<  . 


.i 


*•> 


;     • 


*• 
•^ 


»<«»> 


* 


ir 


*        w 


as  weflTa^to  e  particiilar  ^A  Of  mind. 
Tfce  inliKbitifntof  a  1^6hand  cultivated* 
colintiyj*wlfto  dwells  amicfi^t  a  smilmg 

-  land#cap^  ^whdf e^  %11   H  regular  ^'aiid 

'^  "  ^Jji^nquiL*  kippoling  Ahe  ^'ptii^ciples    of 

tasR  to  exist  in  fdS  mind,  will  find  them 

'  i^odified  byHhe*  ^enes  around  him.  His 
^oulwill  be^ soothed,  and  softened  into 
£he  love  gf  order  aiuJ  elegance. 
4* When  brotfght  to  ,a^9iire  the  TUgged 
grander  of  solitary  mountainous  wijds, 
-^abrupt  1)recipic^s,--^ashing  torrents, 
-^expanWve  lakes, — ^ahi  echoing  ca- 
verns,Hie  will"  try  to  be » plSased,  and 
partly  succeed.  But  the  i*epu}siii|p  rug- 
gednes^^^the     cheafless    gld&nj,— the 

'  bleak"  aspe<^t  of  deselafion  will  affect 
his  regulated  spirit,  and^ultivaled  ftel- 
ings,  *in  a  '  fir  different  manner  "from 
jvhat  tfiey  would  a  native,  posse^sfbg 
originally  the  fery  '  same  principles*  of 
taste.  "To .  him  th^  deep  toped  blast 
tBfafr^^wfeeps  resisttess  down  the  moun- 


■*. 


(  as*  ■) 


^  'tiuASr  MQiids  a  welcome .  pnejnde '  to  the 

*   storoS)  that,  exa^  while  k  ^{atesK.  his  ^ 

mtamd.    THe  duii  sDlitude  ef  ^e  heathy 

wa^tey— 4he  Steep  accMvitJr  o^the  path- 

less  rock)  fiiid'tQb»daii&soine  tecesses  of  ^ 

tb^  natorpw  woodecf  gl^i^^  have  \d  him 

pecutiar  attr^ctitms.     He  views  theia  as 

.  soenes   ^tittguisbed   by  4hfe   fccploits, 

«9d  hallowed  by  tjjtf  songs  of  his  anc^s- 

•  t<Srs,  the  /avourite  haunts  or  the  hunger, 
the,4iero»,an(l  the  bard.     It  is  heedless 

.  to*ad4>  that  eaci^.iinds«a  strain  of  music 
and  poetry  con^genial  tp  thes^  feelings, 

*  excited  Jfy  his  sltiuation,  and  endeared 
.  by  hp  liabits. 

At  different  periods  of  mjrlife,  and 
undei^  various  circjumstances,  I  have 
been  very  differently  affected  by  the 
'  same  objects.  I  believe  I  miglit  very 
early  in  some  degrees  affect  the  wond^ 
ful  and  wild ;  for  I  Kked  thunder  ex- 
ceedingly, and  one  of  the  strongest 
childish  wishes  I  remember^wheir  stand- 


Ing  DU.  tbcr  banliS"  of  the  0!i|ario,^'y!eti^» 
ing;  Aei^possage  of  faini|paerable.w!|d  fowl  t 
to^the  uj^r.lakeS)  wai^  to  mouj^t  on  the 
Wings W  .jR  SWa»  to  explore  Ibe  d^tji , 
T)f  tbe^uxuriant  for^pts  on  iChelr  banJ^^. 

When  I  came  a  few  years -.after  to 
to  ^Gotland)  Ossian  obtained  a  complete 
•ascendant  over  my.  imi^ination>  to  a 
nkiclugreater  degi€e  than  ever  he  has 
^^ne  smce,*  Thus  "determined  to  l&c 
the  Highlands :  a*  most  unexpected 
occurrence^  carrjed  mo^  in  my  seVen^ 
•teenth  year,  to^  reside  there,  and  that  in 
Abertarfe,  the  most  beautiful  place  in 
it ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  lyuch  I 
was  repelled  and  disappointed.  In  vain 
I  tried  to  raise  my  mind  to  the  tone  of 
sublimity.  The  rocky  division^  that  rose 
with  so  much  majesty  in  description, 
seemed  like  enoirmous  prison  walls,  con- 
fining  caitiffs  in  the  narrow  glens.  These, 
too,  seemed  the  dreary  abodes^  of  soli- 
tude and  silence.     These  feelings,  how- 


«f» 


«yer#I  did  .m);|  e veisi '^^hiiper  to   the 

nish^»  but  in  tlie  mean  while  ^w^.  bu- 

sied  in  ^11  the  Jit||e  arts  .of  felf-deaep- 

^  4^ion.     I'  made  myself  -believe  that  I  ^- 

^  mired  a  boM  pr0JQ[|tio&  of  rock,l>ut,  on 

reQ^tioHf  discovered  they  were  the  fan* 

''tastic  tufts  of  flowers  growing  out  of  the 

crevices  that  had  attracted  me«     I  tried 

tp  think  th^t  a  ^  %u*k  morass    looMed* 

cheaiful  when  the  summer  sun  shone  on 

it,  but  I  soon  found  that  the  silken  tufts 

^  of  Cannach)  paving  in.  the  gale,  and  the 

gi^ups  of  rh^it,  which  perfumed  it,  were 

the^charms  that  engaged  my  faney. 

Tiius  I  went  on  with  more  industry 
than  success,  trying  to  create  a  taste 
suitable  to  my  dwelling,  like  Satan, 
when  he%said,  ^^  Hail  horrors,  hail,"  &ic. 
but  I  could  not  with  him  add,  '^  One 
<^  who  brings  a  mind  not  to  be  changed 
"  by  place  or  time,"  as  the  sequel  will 
show. 

Two  years  after,  J  returned  on  a  visit 


(     «37    ) 

to  my  firieii4is  in  the  south,  and  thought 
myself  in  duty  bound  to  talk  rapturous* 
-^ly  of  Alpine  scenery,  the  only^iffecta 
tion  with  which  I  can  charge  myself. 
•  Yet  my  heart  did  so  warm  to  Stirling^ 
shire,  my  mind  expanded  in  these  elysi* 
an  fields,  where  every  thing  wore  the  as- 
pect of  tranquil  chearfulness.   I  discover- 
ed,Hhat,  however  my  fancy  might  be  de- 
lighted with  particular  spots,  the  general 
aspect  of  things  within  the  girdle  of  the 
Grampians  was  not  congenial  to  me: 
And  then  the  wild  mountaineers,  whose 
language  I  did  not  understand,  and*  to 
whose  character,  of  consequence,  I  was 
a  stranger ;  but  like  the  potent  Prince 
to  whom  I  just  now  compared  myself,  I 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  I  came,  where  it  was 
my  fate  to  be  planted  and  naturalized. 
And  now  my  activity  of  mind,  and  love 
of  knowledge,  were  confined  to  very 

VOL.  II.  P 


i     S»8    ) 

:  narrow  limits  indeed ;  but^.  like  ^ater 
whose  channel  is  impeded,  they  to<^  a 
different  course*  Whatever -ap|ieared  to 
me  a  8iib|eet  df  laudable  culiosity,  I  had 
seized  and  appropriated.  New  objects 
perfectly  compatible  with  my  new  duties 
appeared,  and  1  pursued  these  with  pro- 
portionate eagerness.  The  language, 
the  customs,  the  peculktr  ^ne  of  senti- 
ment, and  manners  of  the  people^ — ^the 
maxims,  traditidns^  miisic,  and  poetry  of 
the  country  I  made  my  own  with  all 
possible  expedition.  I  learnt  them  m 
the  iields,  the  garden,  and  the  nursery^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  rather  to  promote 
than  interrupt  my  necessary  avocations. 
And  then  I  spoke  of  plants,  from  the  fir 
on  the  top  of  Craigellachy,  to  the  houses 
leek  (HI  the  cottage  wall. 

What  a  scene  did  this  open  to  me ! 
what  an  interest  did  it  create,  in  a 
country  waited  in  from  the  world ;  where 
4he   language,  customs,   and  traditions 
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have  remained  so  mapy  ages  unimproV'- 
ed  and  undepraved,  the  native  region 
of  heroic,  musical,  and  poetical  enthusi- 
asm ! 

<<  There  was  heed  to  purge  my  \isaal  orb, 
"  For  I  had  much  to  see,"  Milton. 

I  felt  like  a  gifted  seer,  from  whose 
eyes  the  unseen  powers  had  suddenly 
removed  the  veil  of  separation ;  while 

4 

solemn  visions  of  renowned  heroes,  de^ 
parted  bards,  and  the  fair  of  other  times 
pass  in  airy  groupes  before  him. 

I  atn  sure  you  are  saying  by  this 
time,  that  if  I  had  much  to  see,  you 
have  had  rather  too  much  to  hear. 

But  stay  a  little  :  In  the  ninety-three, 

I  again  went  southwards,  and  began  to 

look  foi*  the  beautiful  country  I  had  left 

behind.     It  was  gone*     I  saw  nothing 

tound  me  but  tame,  flat  nature,  and  for^ 

mal,  frigid  art.     The  people  were  ^ch 

a  Set  of  new-sprung,  insulated  beings ; 

^2 
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so  uninteresting :  And  for  the  mobility^ 
-"•bless  them,  they  were  so  ungraceful 
and  ungracious,  so  devoid  of  all  courte- 
sy and  all  sentiment ;  tlie  worst  of  them 
were  like  bears,  and  the  very  best  like 
sheep  at  most.  O  how  I  did  lift  op  my 
joyful  voice,  when  I  drew  near  the 
mountains  of  Perthshire,  and  at  the  pass 
of  Killicrankie !  I  worsluipped  the  ge- 
nius of  the  mountains  with  devotion  the 
most  ardent :  And  this  morning  I  mou&t-^ 
ed  the  height  above  the  house,-— beheld 
tlie  rising  sun  irradiate  so  many  beauti* 
ful  wreaths  of  mist,  slowly  ascending  the 
aerial  mountains  ; — nay  more,  I  had  the 
whole  parish  in  my  view  at  once,  and 
saw  the  blue  smokes  of  eighteen  haub- 
lets  at  once,  slowly  rising  through  the 
calm  dewy  air ;  every  one  of  which  ham- 
lets  had  some  circumstance  about  it  that 
interested  me,  or  somebody  in  it  that  I 
knew  or  cared  for.— How  populous,  how 
\'ital  is  tbe  Strath  1   And  with  what  a 
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mixture  of  emotions  did  I  behold  it ! — 
And  all  this  I  must  leave, — and  some- 
thing  that  I  value  more  than  all  this. 

There  is  no  saying  where  this  current 
may  carry  me.  B\it  before  I  go  quite 
out  of  sight,  I  shall  methodically  deduce 
the  inference  from  all  this.  I  have,  ne- 
ver had  so  clear  a  view  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  taste,  or  of  its  distinct 
modifications  in  any  other  mind,  as  it^ 
gradations  and  changes  in  my  own  have 
afforded.  The  result  of  those  changes 
is  what  I  may  call  a  catholic  taste.  Not- 
withstanding of  my  raillery  on  my  na<- 
tive  lowland^  these  transitions  have  on- 
ly enlarged  my  capacity  of  being  de- 
lighted, as  I  may  very  truly  stile  it.  I 
can  now  repose  among  the  softer  scenes 
of  nature,  taste  the  more  gentle  arid 
elegant  beauties  of  art,  and  with  equal 
relish  **  mount  in  the  rapid  chariot  of 
**  the  soul"  to  the  regions  of  sublimity, 
er  sink  as  suddenly  among  the  paper- 
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lites  of  levity,  and  pass  through  all  po- 
etical gradations,  from  the  Paradise  of 
^lilton  to  the  fire-side  bagatelles  of  Swift, 
without  missing  pleasure  or  instruction. 

Now  do  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
tiring  you ;  and,  in  return^  I  will  not  be 
p*ngry  at  you  for  beipg  tired.  I  did  not 
by  any  means  insist  on  ypur  admiring 
the  P. ;  he  is  so  coldly  classical  when  be 
is  best  1  and  when  he  is  wor6t,-?^uite  a 
P.  '  - 

Through  what  endless  interruptions  I 
must  write  !  It  was  very  judicious  in 
the  ancients  to  make  Minerva  a  maiden 
lady :  .  Had  she  bad  as  numerous  and; 
noisy  a  family  as  mine,  they  would  soott 
have  teazed  her  out  of  her  wisdom.  Over 
seven  children  and  seven  servants  must, 
I  extend  the  sceptre  of  authority,  now 
that  Duncan  is  coane  home^  I  cannot 
describe  the  sudden  palpitation  that  seiz- 
ed me  when  I  heard  you  were  all  at. 
Dunkeld ;  and  Mr§  B^  too^^  tq.  come  so. 
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near,  without  coming  nearer.     Et  tit 
BrunL     To   see   me   any   where   else; 
would  be  but  seeing  my  ghost,  aaid  that 
ft  wanderings  discontented  giiost.     Send 
me  a  brief  account  of  your  travelling  oc- 
currences and  opinions.    You  wiH  see 
that  my  spirita  are  much  better;  but; 
you  little  know  what  need  I  had  of  this 
lucid  interval.    I  would  not  live  over 
the  last  month  for  the  Indies.    Tell  her, 
whom  I  admire  and  pity  most,  that  F 
enter  into  her  present  feelings,  in  a  man- 
o^r  in  which  few*  others  can.     The  de- 
parture of  hiiti  whom  she  must  ever  la- 
.n}^nt  would  make  life  insupportable,  if 
be  did  indeed  depart.     But  he  must  re- 
main, mingled  with  every  idea.     He  is 
the  companion  of  her  solitude, — the  sub- 
ject of  her  meditations,— -the  vision  of 
h^r  slumbers.     Long  may  you  remain  in  - 
hlippy  igno»nce.rr^di^u.    A.  .G- 
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LETTER  XII 


PEA(  SIR,  W4iodend,  Sep.  IS.  1805. 

I  HAVE  been  tolrf,  that  the  B-^—  D— d 
people  sending  back  their  copies  was 
quite  in  their  stile.  They  certainly  did 
subscribe,  nevertheless,  but  have  possi- 
bly forgot  it.  Surely  no  one  ever  met 
with  less  of  this  mortification  than  I 
have  done.  My  subscribers  are  the  very 
best  beings  of  the  kind  existing;  For 
the  sake  of  those  who  depend  upon  me, 
I  rejoice  in  the  humiliation  that  has 
brought  so  much  human  worth  to  my 
view.  I  positively  forbid  you  to  sink  to 
the  flatness  of  supposing,  that  I  mean 
subscribing  to  my  book  to  stand  as  a 
proof  of  worth.  But  you  well  know  how 
much  of  all  that  is  good  in  character  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  through  this  me« 
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dium.  Yet,  notwitHstandihg-,  I  thinl^ 
seeking  a  subscription  from  people  who 
know  nothing  of  one's  character  or  his^ 
tory,  associates  one  with  so  many  im^ 
pudent  and  grovelling  animals,  that  it 
comes  very  near  the  curse  denounced  on 
that  pretty  creature  who  floated  in  such 
ifedundant  folds  and'  glittering  curva*- 
tares,  according  to  Milton,  till  he  was 
ordered  to  lick  the  dust.  For  myself,  I 
never  would  have  done  it. 

Those  for  whom  I  did  it  owe  me  no 
equal  obligation;  I  have  done  nothing 
for  them  half  so  painful:  I  have,  how- 
ever, got  some  consolotary  cordials  to 
support  me  under  such  mischances.  Mri^ 
R.  of  K.  who  inherits  the  talents  of  that 
distinguished  family,  has  takenthe  trou" 
ble  to  write  observations  upon  it  highly 

flattering.        *         *         ♦         ♦ 

♦        «         ♦         #         «         41 

All  those  who  have  particularly  distin- 
guished me  are  old,,  with  the  exception^ 
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of  Miss  Dunbar,  who,  you  knmr^  has  a 
mother  ;r— and  such  a  mother  ! — 'Tis  not 
altogether  the  sympathy  of  years,  for 
my  mind  is  young  enough  in  ^I  con- 
science. But  'tis  the  old  schcM^I  of  poet- 
ry, from  which  affectatioji  is  excluded^ 
NoWy  pray  let  me  inform  you,  if  you  do 
not  know  it  already,  tlmt  a  loathing  of 
affectation  is  oi^  of  the  first  s}7nptomfr 
of  a  ripened  and  confirmed  taste.  I 
knew  well  mine  ceuld  not  suddenly 
please.  How  could  it,  having  neither 
the  tinsel  and  feathers  of  the  late  ode 
writers,  nor  the  over-straiaed  labour  of 
thought,  and  quaint,,  not  to  say  affected 
simplicity  of  language  which  distinguish 
the  still  later  sonneteers. 

^is  odd  how  close  taste  in  poetry  fol- 
lows taste  in  dress.  Little  as  I  ever 
dealt  in  decoration,  I  well  remember 
being  fatigued  to  death  with  making 
and  arranging  the  endless  knots,  flowers, 
trimmings,  puffings,  frillings,  a^d  lap- 
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'pets,  with  which  my  breast,  elbows,  and 
kead>  were  adorned,,  when  I,  tbo'  plainer 
.than  any  one  elise,  followed  the  fashion, 
of  the  day  at  humble  distance. 

The  poetry  wore  the  same  exagjgera- 
tion  of  ornauientt  in  the  same  inelegant 
prc^sron.  .Then  it  was  that  the  Delia 
<I!!rusca  school  arose;'— all  of  a  flutter,. 
'»-^sparkling,.  streamingr  beammg,  and 
gleaming  ;^*-tiU  .common  sense  was  dis- 
gusted, and  c^nmon  patience  exhaust- 
ed.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  ladies,  with- 
out the  advantage  of  Griecian  forms,  or 
a  Grecian  climate,  thought  proper  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  naiads  and' 
dryads.  Two  thirds  of  their  "modest 
**  apparel"  were  shaken  off  with  their 
plaited  hair  and  broidered  garments ; 
and  the  simple  folds  of  their  thin  dra- 
pery invited  the  winds,  and  enriched  the 
faculty.  Lik6  devoted  Iph^enit^^,  they 
game  forward  in  their  transparent  vosts^ 
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to  perish  at  the  shrine,  not  of  Diaiiia, 
but  of  Fashion. 

Caprice  never  sets  bounds  to  any  thing. 
Proceeding  to  make  themselves  as  like 
nymphs  as  pos^ble,  by  throwing  off  all 
unnecessary,  and  some  very  necessaiy 
appurtenances,  (for  wood-njrmphs  wore 
no  pockets,)  they  next  departed  far  from 
these  models  of  el^ant  simplicity ;  f<Mr 
who  ever  saw  a  nymph  with  a  crop? 
The  very  huntresses  did  not  deprive 
themselves  of  that  natural  ornament, 
however  unsuited  to  their  mode  of  life. 

The  poets  upon  this  threw  off  their 
ornaments,  and  part  of  their  attire,  with 
all  possible  dispatch  ;  and  they,  too,  are 
metaphorically  cropped.  They,  too,  have 
deprived  themselves  of  the  unborrowed 
ornament  of  flowing  diction,  equivalent 
to  that  graceful  and  natural  one  which 
their  prototypes,  the  ladies^  have  dis* 
carded^ 
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When  I  began  this  letter;  there  was^ 
no  one  up  in  tUe  house  but  myself.  This 
form?  a  kind  of  apology  for  its  length. 
It  has  ^  amused  me,  and  interrupted  no- 
thing better.     I  must  conclude,  where  I 

ought  to  have  begun,— --with  business. 

♦       «       «       «       «       «       ^ 

Adseu>  cordially.    A.  G.^ 


LETTER  XIIL 


MY  DEAR  MR  T.  Woodend,  Oct.  9. 1803. 

* 

I  RAVE  just  read  your  letter  to  Mrs 
T.  which  I  consider  as  entirely  address- 
ed to  myself^  and  shall  therefore  take 
the  liberty  to  answer.  First,  then,  Mrs 
T.  is  well  and  cfaearfuU  and  seems  to 
enjoy  the  country.  Next,  I  am  about 
to  make  a  discourse  divided  into  three 


brandies,  contraiy  to  my  wonted  imme-= 
thodical  ramble.*— Alas  !  you  little  knoir 
how  adverse  my  multifarious  duties  have 
been  to  metbod.f*-But  now  hrar.me. 

First)  I  will  speak  indignantly ;  fiext^ 
arithmeticaUy  ;  imd'last»  musically.-*—- It. 
is  over-cold,  over-lazy,  and  overcautious^ 
in  you,  to  defer  your  visit  till  spring, 
when  I  have  so  many  hundred  good  and* 
important  things  to  say  to  you  that  will: 
die  with  the  winter's  frost.  With  the 
possibility  of  my  own  death,  I  do  not 
mean  to  shoct  your  pervoTjs  system,  for 
many  good  reasons:  One  is^  that  you 
will  require  all  your  firmness  to  support 
you  in  your  character  of  gentleman  vo- 
lunteer, in.  ca^e  of  the  apprehended  in* 
vasion.  Not  that  I  in  the  least  appre- 
hencl  it.  Then  to  think  of  taking  away 
G.  before  she  has  finiriied  her  visit,  and 
when  I  am  just  banning  to  get  leisure 
to  improve  the  best  of  possible  disposi^ 
tioBs.   And  all  this  to  be  done^  and  jout 


I 
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vkit  deferrfid,  merely  on  account  of  oyer- 
done  preparations,  the  result  of  ground- 
less pautCr 

Unless  as  a,  prisoner,  depend  iuppn  ity 
no  Frenchman  will  see  the  castle  of  E* 
dinburgh  this  year.  I  lose  patience  at 
hearing  of  people  taking  aw^y  their  plate 
and  papers.  What  would  plate  or  pa- 
pers signify,  if  Edinburgh  were  in  the 
hands  of  these  tygers  ?  Or  what  would 
they  avail  to  people  who  had  not  spirit 
to  stay  and  defend  the?n  ? 

You  are,  by  tbip  tiniie  FeJQicing  at  the 
new?  of  our  ^avai  victory.  Con^e,  theto, 
and  celej^ate  it  ^t  Wppdend*  You  will 
not  find  ^y  wl^ere  so  many  assembled 
under  one  roof  who  will  so  heartily  re* 
joice  to  see  yqu,  or  whom  you  can  sa  un- 
kindly disappoint.  Now  if  ypv  do  not 
come,  what  wfll  happen  ?  Why,  all  the 
ninety-nine  good  tyrns  that  ycm  have 
done  me  will  be  forgottesi. 
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Now  to  be  arithmetical,  your  accouirt 
as  well  as  Mr  Arbuthnot's,  appear  to  be 
perfectly  exact,  and  most  thankful  anr  I 
for  having  my  business  in  such  kind  and' 
fhithful  hands.  I  shall  discharge  these 
accounts  here  when  I  see  you.  The  ob- 
ligation will  assuredly  be  repaid,  though 
never  by  me.  I  have  my  courteous 
printer's  account,—^  very  moderate  one 
f  suppose;  It  is  accompanied*  by  a  let- 
ter containing  an  apology  altogether  un- 
necessary. It  a  evident  Mr  M  has 
given  up  many  points  whidi  he  would 
be  justified  in  asserting  out  of  indul- 
gence tome.  What'he  charges  can  be 
no  equivalent  to  the  trouble  and  charge 
of  collectiom 

Do  yen  know  I  have  some  tEk)ughts 
of  turnkig  Catholic,  purposely  to  get 
you  canonized  for  delivering  me  from 
the  purgatory  of  collecting.  The  very 
little  I  did  in  that  way,  I  fek  quite 


•>      "mt' 
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spasmodic.  I  could  not  have  outlived 
it,  if  I  had  it  all  to  wade  through. 

I  wonder  if  ever  such  a  thing  was 
heard  of  as  an  enthusiastic  printer.  If 
such  things  are,  I  should  think  Mr  M— 
had  caught  a  little  of  Miss  Dunbar's 
enthusiasm.  At  this  latter  flame  I 
warm  myself  whenever  I  felt  the  wntery 
breath  of  the  world  begin  to  chill  me. 

The  British  Critic  is  a  very  civil 
gentleman,  and  shews  more  candour  and 
favour  than  I  expected ;  for  how  very 
fbreign  is  any  thing  I  ever  wrote  to 
critics ;— »these  barbers  of  the  brain,  who 
merely  recollect  the  face  of  nature  as 
one  remembers  ones  old  nurse,  after  be- 
ing at  college,  getting  acquainted  with 
Hecuba  and  Clytemnestra,  and  old 
Rhea,  the  grandmother  of  the  gods. 

Now  to  speak  musically,  you  are  in  a 
mistake  about  the  music  of  Cbro  Challin, 
it  is  tender  but  not  plaintive.  It  is  the 
delight  of  highlanders  and  calves.  How 
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these  latter  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  i 
shall  presently  explam«  if  j^ou  will,  as 
Piatol  says^  *«  Perpend*** 

Kqow,  ^eiii  that  ther€  is  always  a 
great  4eal  <^  singing  at  the  folds.  The 
eows  grow  very  inpatient  for  their  cpl ves, 
who  are  not  let  in  to  ^uck,  than,  till 
llalf  ^e  mijk  hw  been  di^ained  fr<H& 
thei|i«  To  ap^se  themt  end  nioderate 
th0ir  ii9p^ti$n^,  tbe  daky  PPftids  ^ng 
sofne  approprii|tei  time  al}  the  tome  they 

ure  inilkitig:, ''t9  which  9atd  pows  Urten.^ 
witi^  fniich  C4mplac^}34:e.  hAving  veiy. 
ea>*}y  acq^inld  a  ta^  for  music,  and. 
shewing  a  decided  pref^^fCnce  td  the 
tuile  they  are  0)09t  i^peustoQiod  to,  this 
same  Cho  Challin.^  The  calves,  mean 
time,  profit  by  tbe  ^ame,  and  ax^tually 
stand  stiU  ta  Ibten> 

Now  I  know  I  am  preaefaing  to  the 
winds,  for  you  do  not  believe  a  word  I 
say.  Go,  h<)wever,  to  th^  highlands, 
and  convince  yourself  that  our  calyesb 
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are  40t  a  whit  behind  Lorenzo's  colts* 
See  the  fine  speech  on  the  power  of  mu- 
sic in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  old  ail'  to  which  I  alluded  a^  be- 
ing the  Ranz  de  Vaches  of  the  highlands 
is; ''  Ha  piU^  Ha  pill,  Ha  pill  me  tuillhdh;* 
which  is  played  at  all  funerals,  and  on 
other  sad  occasions.  I  will  endeavour 
to  adopt  sope  light  and  chearful,  though 
pastoraU  story  to  th^  old  wife.  Briefly 
now  you  may  come  here  and  set  as 
many  musical  tasks  as  'you  please,  I 
shall  be  the  better  for  executkig  them^ 
The  first  fine  clear  day  that  I  can  go 
alone  to  the  wood,  I  shall  perhaps  meet 
my  pensive  muse  there,  and  furnish 
words  pathetic  enough  to  suit  my  fa- 
vourite tune.  How  could  it  be  thus  long 
neglected.  When  I  am  under  a  tree 
with  a  pencil,  and  the  back  of  an  old 
letter,  I  shall  do  my  very  best.  A  room 
and  decent  paper  would  reduce  me  to 
mere    common-place^      I  should    then 
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think  of  being  methodical.  I  have  one 
sad  ditty  by  me,  wrote  in  the  true  lan- 
guage of  the  heart.  The  task  you  pro- 
pose will  fiimish  occupation  for  my 
mind,—"  a  mind  that  fain  would  wan- 
"  der  from  its  woe,"  of  which  this  long 
wandering  letter  is  too  clear  a  proof. 

I  will,  however,  close  this  woeftil 
wandering,  with  assuring  you,  that  I  am 
•ow  and  always,  much  yours,  A.  G. 


LETTER  XIV. 


Woodend,  Decemher  4.  1803. 

I  am  alt  acquiescence,  and  will  af- 
ter till  you  say  enou^.  Are  not  the 
songs  your  own  adopted  chiTdren ;  and 
shall  they  not  be  dressed  to  your  taste. 
Did  you  ever  meet  one  so  amenabloio 
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advice, — so  ready  to  correct  every  ^r- 
rour  the  moment  it  is  pointed  out. 
Certainly 

««  If  the  powers  the  giftie  gic  me 
••  To  see  myself  as  ithers  see  ihe," 

I  shall  of  myself  retrench ;  if  not,  you 
must  do  it  for  me.     But  you  have,  I 
doubt,  not  pronounced  me  incorri^ble 
Make  allowance,  however,  for  a  mind 
enfeebled  by  "  eating  cares,"  which  will 
not  yield  even  to   "  soft  Lydian  airs.'* 
I  am  very  quoiative  to  day;  but  those 
who  ^re  both  poor  and  impudent,  are 
always  ready  to   borrow.     I  have  «a 
crificed  a  favorite  line  to  you — *^  Shared 
*<  the  guiltless  happiness  he  made."  But 
it  is  well  bestowed  to  propitiate  you, 
and  expiate  the  sin  of  tautology*     I  am 
sincerely  pleased    with    deserted    and 
drear.     I  felt  the  tameness  and  sameness 
of  dark  and  sable,  but  could  not  pos* 
sibly  help  it.    Nothing  else  occurred. 


i    35$     ) 

The  song  is  a  favourite  of  my  own,  s« 
is  the  rising  of  the  lark.  If  you  do  not 
make  it  suit  the  tune,  your  ear  must  be 
defective ;  for  I  have  hummed  it  like  a 
humble  bee,  and  found  it  correct  har- 
mony, and  very  applicable.  I  assure 
yo^  I  wondered  at  my  owto  success,  as 
Molieres  Gehtilhomme  Burgeois  did  at 
his  facility  in  making  prose.  YoU  say 
I  write  too  many  letters ;  very  true,  but 
if  you  knew  all,  I  cannot  possibly  help 

it 

I  am  deep  in  debt  to  some  of  my  old- 
est and  dearest  friends,  and  necessaiy 
business  is  hard  on  me  at  this  time ;  fot 
lew  iffdeed  consult  my  ease,  but  I  am 
assdiled  on  all  sides  with  reproaches  for 
my  remissness;  I  will  try  to  get  out  of 
this  thorny  path,  and  really  "  lap  me  m 
**  soft  Lydiah  airs  ;"  that  is,  finish  yduT 
songs.  Tell  me  how  your  friends  like 
tny  attempts ;  there  is  nothing  so  dif- 
ficult, unless  one  were  merdiy  fancifti] 
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andpoeticaU  which  flferious  sorrawnerer  is. 
— *I  am  going  to  reiax  iiiy  over-stretched 
faculties  in  Glasgdi^.  A  fortnight  hence 
then  you  shall  hear  such  warblingf— But 
wherever  I  am,  depend  upbn  my  being 
very  much  yours,    A.  G. 


liETTER  XV.* 


DEAR  Sir,  Woodend,June  24>/ls64f. 

I  HAD  an  epistle  from  you  yesterday, 
by  which  I  find  that  you  are  got  many 
bars  beyond  the  fat  knight,  who  only 
wished  %o  imitate  the  wi^e  Romans  in 
brevity y— such  Lacohism  is  worthy  of 
Xycurgus  himself.  Perhaps  you  meant 
this  as  ^  example,  but  I  am  very  slow 
in  taking  hii^ts, 

*  These  letters  were  addressed  to  a  particular  friend. of 
the  author's,  George  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  who 
took  griOutt&uafy  the  Whole  charge  of  #ditiflg  tixe  book  sd 
Hften  alluded  to. 
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I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  you  are 
not  charmed  with  the  fluent  redundency 
of  my  epistolarly  stile^  and  have  yielded 
from  despair  of  rivalling  its  copious  full* 
ness*  Had  I  hoped  for  rapid  sales  and 
high  celebrity,  Mr  T's  letter,  inclosed  in 
your  last,  would  have  greatly  mortified 
me ;  but  wrapt  up  as  I  am  in  a  vest* 
ment  of  modesty,  covered  with  a  gar- 
inent  of  humility,  and  surmounted  by  a 
great  coat  of  resignation,  I  can  patient* 
ly  endure  to  think  that  I  am  born  to 
die  like  other  mortals ;  and  that  my  li- 
teral life  may  outlast  my  literary  one. 
Those  younger  children  will  at  least  do 
no  harm  in  Mr  Stuart's  shop.  It  is  well 
that  they  neither  eat  or  wear  out  clothes 
like  their  seniors,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
good  example,  continue  to  do'both.  If 
this  "  plurality"  of  copies  continues  un- 
diminished, I  shall  perhaps  send  some  of 
them  to  the  highland  emigrants  of  In- 
dia ; — they  will  enjoy  the  simple  picture 
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of  the  rude  home  for  which  they  dailjT 
sigh,  more  than  though  all  Arcadia  o- 
pened  in  the  song;  and  their  hearts  will 
bear  testimony  to   thei  fidelity  of  the 
drawing;;     If  dny  of  them  should  feel   • 
inclined  to  apostatize,  (which  I  do  not 
inuch  fear^)  this  faithful  presentment  of 
home,  with  all  its  simple  charms,  will   : 
win  them  back  from  luxury  and  curry.    . 
A  thousand  other  good  effects  it  will   I 
have,  that  a  lowlander  like  you  cannot 
calculate  upon.    .  So  if  it  everxomes  in-   - 
to^your  hekd,'that  this  purely  patriotic    ^ 
scheme  was  suggested  by  the  love  of 
worldly  gain;  discard  all  such  evil  ima-    - 
gihings,  and  expand  your  soul  to  ena-    - 
ble  ^ou  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  my 
beneficence,  which  I  should  call  niunifi- 
cence,-  if  I  were  not  under  a  sneaking 
necessity  of  asking  the  price   for  the    * 
books.    Never  suppose  me  discouraged  ; 
I  have  seccmd  sight  enough  to  see  a  se- 
cond edition  in  dim  and  distant  pros-  - 

VOL.  II.  Q    . 
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pect.  This  is  tiot  more  sanguine  in  me, 
than  printing  three  thousand  copies  was 
in  my  friends.  It  is  not  on  my  merit  that 
I  found  my  expectations  unfortunately:— 
Every  one  has  not  your  happy  talent  of 
discovering  latent  faculties  and  pong- 
writing  abilities. — I  have  a  much  surer 
dependence  than  my  poetical  or  person- 
al merits.  It  is  the  plain  fidelity  of  my 
descriptions  which  has  enlisted  the  na- 
tionality of  my  countrymen  on  my  side. 
Now  nationality  is  an  unvarying  and 
universal  feeling.  The  poetry  is  quite 
good  enough  for  those  to  whom  the 
beauties  of  English  poetry  are  new, — 
their  tastes  are  not  refined  to  fastidious- 
ness, and  I  would  not  write  beyond 
them  if  I  could.  Archdeacon  Barbour 
is  no  more  a  poet  than  I  am ;  b^t  then 
he  is  what  I  am  not,  a  good  scholar. 
Yet  it  is  not  that  which  has  preserved 
him  aKve  through  all  changes  of  taste 
and  language.     It  is  the  fidelity  of  bis 


(•  sea  T 

description,  the  truth*  of  his  narrative,* 
and  the  noble  nationality  of  his  coun-r- 
trymen,  that  have  made  him  immor-^ 
tal.  Bannockbum  could  support  itself 
by  its  own  simple  majesty.  Pomp  and 
pageantry  of  description,  would  have 
spoiled  it. 

You  have  no  idea,  by  the  by,  what 
heroical  nuts  we  shall  gather  when  they 
ripen.  It  is  but  a^  short .  walk  from*  this 
same  Woodend  to  the  source  of  that 
same  glorious  bum  where  they -grow  in 
great  abundance  ;  and  the  walk  thi;x)ugh 
our  wood  is  so  -:  beautifully  varied,  -  arid 
tangled  with  hiuieysuckle  and  ivy,  I 
had  never  imagined^  thore  could  be  a 
wood  so  populous  and  so  musical  in  this 
country.  The  variety  and:  number  of 
birds  is  incredible.  They  are  now  in 
full  song.  Every  little  eminence  round 
glows  with  thick  blc»ssomed  broom  and 
furze,  that  gives  unspeakable  gaiety  to 
the  face  of  nature ;  and  a  little  farther 


on,  there  are  brooks  hid  under  wooded 
trees  and  waterfall  that  diffuse  fresh* 
ness  and  solemnity,  suitable  to.  the  wild 
music  that  waters,  birds, "  and  ^breezes 
make  in  concert.  ^ 

These  spots  inl^ptre  a  kihd  of  divine 
melancholy,  that  is  both  soothing  and 
exalting.  .  But^why  tshould  I  tell  you 
of  thenu  when  you  will  not  come.  You 
do  not  deserre  to  see  the  luxuriant 
beauty  of  the  tall  wild  hedge-opposite 
my  window,  all  fair  and  fragrant  as  it 
is,  with  great  arching,  eglantine  of  giant^* ' 
size,  end  endless  gean  blossoms,  and 
flowering  hawthorn,  and  lavish  honey'^ 
suckle.  Nor  do  you  deserve  to  behold 
or  emulate  the  contentment  of  my  well 
fed  cows,  that  wander  through  >  a  wil- 
derness of  sweets  over  my  wild  lawn, 
that  is  so  beautifully  uneven,  and  so 
richly  flowery.  It  is  all  too  good  for 
you  who  would  perhaps  like  to  see  it 
rolled  and  shaved ;  but  its  charms  are 
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weH  bestowed  on  me  who  love  its  ne-^ 
gligence.  I  wish  however  you  would 
deputize  William  to  admire  the  summer 
beauties,  I  had  almost  said  glories,  of 
Woodend,  before  they  fade  into  sober 
autumn,— too  sober  for  me^ 

The  melancholy  that  was  once  mere- 
ly tender,  is  now  wounding  in  the  ex- 
treme.   Therefore^  farewell.    A.  G» 


THE  Ein>r 
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ERIlATA.~Vot.I. 


Page  3,  fine  10,  for  ano]ogy,  vta4>  analogy.— P.  6,  I.  9/ 

for  prompts,  read  prompt — P.  9,  line  5,  for  caimine,  reccd 

ceimine.->-P.  9.  Note,  fw  drew,  ttad  draw,— -P.  32,  k  14, 

foir-  if  goes,  read  if  he  goes. — ^P.  35,  last  line,  for  natural,. 

r^ad  ratkmaL— P.  42,  l^t  line,  for  wili  &ven  trust,  re4»d 

Will  not  even  trust.— P.  47, 1.  21,  for  Remeo,  read  "Koimeo. 

—P.  48,  1.  23, /or  on,  read  in.— P.  73, 1. 18»yor  were,  read 

was. — P.  124,  line  10, /or  Yet  th^,  read  Yet  from  the^ — P. 

170, 1. 12, /or  his  ways,  read  their  ways.— P.  181,  last  line, 

far  dark,  read  dank.— P.  195,  last  line,  fw  matters,  read 

matter.— P.  212,  line  2,  fw  lectable,  read  delectable. — P. 

284,  line  18,ybr  music,  read  the  musie— — P.  297, 1. 10,  ybr 

Oxford,  read  Orford^ 

ERRATA.— Vol.  II. 


Page  6,  line  20,  far  diminishes,  read  diminish.ip..P.  33,. 
\  92,  for  wit,  read  wits.— P.  43,  1.  13,  ybr  orda,  read  osda. 
—P.  48, 1.  5,  for  Badenach,  read  Badenoch.— P.  69,  L  15, 
for  enjoyments,  read  enjoyment.— P..  94,  line  22,  forcoU 
teries,  read  coteries*— P.  124,  1.  16,  far  house,  read  door. . 
— P.  131,  1.  14,  for  sports,  read  spots. — P.  145, 1.  10,  for 
treasures,  read  treasure— P.  170,  line  15,  for  on  the  grey 
down,  read  |n  the  grey  dawn.--P.  237,  U 12, /or  was,  r«ail 
wcre^ 
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